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MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
ey LOUIS BERNSTEIN, President 





TO ARTISTS laying off at the present time, owing to 
unavoidable conditions, we would suggest immediately 
getting in touch with us for three of our wonderful new 
numbers not yet in print. 


THE FIRST is a little light appealing ballad, unlike any 
of the type of ballads we have ever published before. The 


Ne ae tenmerio?™ 


song has no reference whatsoever to the war conditions. 


THE SECOND is a wonderful light noveltyXcomedy 
number. It is not a war song but refers to a soldier who 
received a ten day pass to go ona honeymoon, and is full 
of life, snap and ginger. 


THE THIRD is a song that we purchased | froma pub- pub- 
lishing house in New{Orleans that has" notifyetibeen done 
around the country, but which every publisher has been 
trying to buy for the past year. It is ajsong;somewhat on 
the style of “Beautiful Doil” or “Pretty Baby’'[song, and and 
without a doubt wil be a wonderful success either as a 


single} or double. This song also] makes fno reference 
whatsoever to the war. 




















IN ADDITION to these we have some other wonderful 
novelties and ballads. We would advise artists all over 
the country to get ‘busy and learn these songs to be 
ready with new material when the theatres throughout 
the country start to open again, which we have reason to 
hope will be very shortly. 





NEW YORK CiTY 





224 WEST 47th STREET 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON 


Grand Opera House Bldg. Suite 3, Lyric Theatre Bidg. 240 Tremont St. 


SAN FRANCISCO—209 Pantages Theatre Bidg. 
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MANY REOPENINGS NEXT WEEK; 
GENERAL REOPENING NOV. 4 





Encouraging Reports of Epidemic’s Decline. 


Some Reopen- 


ings This Week. Cold Wave Predicted to Rapidly 
Reduce Disease. Coast Entirely Closed. New 
York and St. Paul Only Big Cities to / 
Continue Without Stoppage. 





The end of the continent wide influ- 
énza epidemic, the most devasting 
blight ever visited on American amuse- 
ments, is in sight. Several cities along 
the Atlantic coast lifted quarantine 
this week and an encouraging number 
have partially announced opening of 
public places beginning next week. 
Perhaps the most welcome news of 
the week was the weather prediction 
from Washington that a cold snap will 
be prevalent throughout the country by 
Friday, which if true means that quar- 
antine will be banned with a rush. 

Boston opened Monday with a num- 
ber of Massachusetts towns in the van, 
but a greater number holding off until 
later in the week or next week. New- 
ark, N. J., also opened on that day, 
but legitimate shows failed to get 
started until Tuesday, unable to trans- 
port productions. Jersey City eman- 
ated from quarantine Monday as ‘did 
the smaller Mass. towns of Salem, 
Lynn, Brockton, Dorchester, Norwich 
and Quincy, with Newport, R. I, also 
open. é 
Among the cities which announced 
openings this week are Worcester, 
Mass., Thursday, with Vgereere Bing- 
hamton and Canton (O.) due to start 
Friday (Oct. 25). Scitame reported a 
general quarantine lift effective Sat- 
urday, although Indianapolis may wait 
until next week. Providence and 
Woonsocket will open Monday, Octo- 
ber 28, at which time there is a possi- 
bility of Kansas City resuming. 

Philadelphia was figured as a strong 
possibility for opening Monday, but 
Wednesday the State Board of Health 
voted to continue’ the ban, and Bal- 
timore may start Saturday. There is, 
however, littke chance of Washing- 
ton lifting quarantine for another 
two weeks. The capital with its 
highly congested conditions is about 
as hard hit as any place in the coun- 
try... Two .southern cities reported 
ready for resumption Monday are 
Newport News and Charlotte (N. C.). 
Cincinnati is another possibility. 

Save for the general opening move- 
ment in the cantonments, the week 
opened discouragingly with theatrical 

activities almost at absolute zero. The 
few cities in addition to New York, 





which remained open last week, closed 
with startling suddenness. Theatres, 
cafes and dance halls were shut down 
in Frisco Friday night, Oakland fol- 
lowing the next day, which meant the 
closing of the balance of coast terri- 
tory, that held out against the epi- 
demic. Detroit and Grand Rapids an- 
nounced continuance late in the week, 
but the governor of Michigan ordered 
the whole state closed Saturday. Ter- 
onto gave way Saturday. Reports that 
Montreal would soon open were nulli- 
filed by wire advices Tuesday * that 
though there was a falling off in the 
number of cases for a few days, the 
casualty list again was maqunting high 
and all chances went glimmering. Ma- 


con, Ga., one of the few southland 
towns, closed Saturday. 

There remained open a_= smaller 
group of important cities than last 


week, the short list holding New York 
(which has weathered the epidemic 
thus far more fortunately than any 
other city, figuring population percent- 
age), Boston, Newark, St. Paui, New 


Haven, Hartford, New London and 
several smaller Connecticut and 
Massachusetts town. “Messrs. Darling, 
Goldie, Davis, Samuels and Alonzo 


were the only U. B. O. bookers with 
more than one house open this week. 
Out of 52 houses classed as big time 
and supplied through the UV. B. O., only 
seven operated Monday. One was in 
Boston and the other six in New York 
sity (Palace, Alhambra, Riverdale, 
Colonial, Royal, Orpheum, and Bruns- 
wick). But one house on the entire 
Orpheum circuit was open, St. Paul. 
The Loew circuit was as badly off. 
Analysis of the progress and decline 
of the influenza epidemic shows that 
the disease wave lasts for a minimum 


of three weeks in the centres most 
strongly stricken. That was true of 
Boston and of a number of cities 
where the scourge first attacked. There 
s no finality in thé three-week period, 
however, for a number of places, some 
nsignificant and others of first class 
size, are prominent exceptions. Omaha, 


yne of the earliest in the west to close 

s now in its third week and gives no 

definite sign of opening, yet may start 
(Continued on page 7) 
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INTERSTATE PAYS SUBSISTENCE. 
The 
Kealan 


Interstate Circuit, vaudeville, 
a circuit of six theatres mostly 
in Texas, is paying each member of all 
acts laying off on the Interstate 
$3 daily fgr subsistence during the en- 
The Interstate 
seven acts te a program. This week 
all of its houses were closed except- 
ing Houston, reopening Monday. 

The payment made by the Interstate 
is in accordance with the terms of its 
artist’s contract. That provides for the 
amount daily “during an epidemic.” 

Some seasons ago in an Interstate 
town a local epidemic closed its the- 
atre. To hold the professionals there 
(faraway from the theatrical centres) 
the Interstate paid the artists $3 daily 
for living expense, and thereafter in- 
corporated in the contracts the epi- 
demic clause in the event of a repeti- 
tion in any other Interstate town, with- 
out foreseeing nor mentioning a gen- 
eral epidemic. 

Karl Hoblitzelle is president of the 
Interstate. 


FARRAR BOOK BARRED. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 23. 

Complaint has been placed by the 
California Loyal League against Ger- 
aldine Farrar’s book, “The Story of 
an American Singer.” It was written 
by Miss Farrar and may be barred 
from the libraries if those interested 
in its publication do not clear the 
charges. 

So far no answer has been received 
from the singer or the publishers. 

A reference in the book to the 
Kaiser and Crown Prince is alleged to 
be strangly pro-German. 

Miss Farrar is now in the East. 


time 


forced closing. plays 





COHAN AND HARRIS, AN ACT. 


Matt Cohan, pianist, and Rose Har- 
ris, comedienne, have formed a vaude- 
ville two-act that is to be billed as 
“Cohan and Harris,” it is said. ‘ 

Matt Cohan says he doesn’t mind 
the similarity of the team’s name to 
that of the legitimate theatrical firm. 

Al Lavarr is booking the act. 


TINNEY GIVEN CAPTAINCY. 


Frank Tinney has been commissioned 
a captain in the Quartermaster Corps 
of the Army. 


Work in Munitions While — Off. 
howell Mass. C23: 

During the enforced hat he of the 

theatres here, many of the members of 

anies, also the employees 

secured temporary em- 
munition factories. 


visiting com} 
of the houses, 
ployment in the 





Jes’ a fiddling hit—CHAS. ALTHOFP. 


“Y” EXPLAINS. 

Professional circles were consider- 
ably worked up over a slur upon act- 
resses printed in what is apparently 
an official “dope” sheet printed and 
distributed in the Y. M. C. A. When 
the matter was called to the atten- 
tion of the “Y” heads, one of the 
leading officials of the association im- 
mediately called James Forbes of 
America’s Over There Theatre League 


on the ’phone and disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the article nor any 
intention to offend. The official also 


stated that the person who wrote the 
slurring yarn had been forthwith dis- 
missed from the “Y” payroll. 

The “dope sheet” was posted on the 
Lambs’ Club bulletin board with the 
queried comment over the item, “Is 
it worth noticing?” 


JOE PANI SUED FOR DIVORCE. 


Action for absolute divorce filed sev- 
eral months ago (Aug. 5) by Louise S. 
Pani against Joseph L. Pani, proprie- 
tor of Woodmansten Inn and heavily 
interested in “Castles By the Sea,” had 
its first echo on Wednesday when a 
hearing was held on the wife’s plea for 
counsel fees of $5,000. A plea for ali« 
mony asks that the sum of $200 per 
week be granted. 

Through her attorney, Herman L. 
Roth, the wife alleges that Pani treat- 
ed her cruelly immediately after their 
marriage in April, 1917. She alleges 
that she gave him $30,000 of her own 
mpney and that parties which he held 





“at Woodmansten and at Long Beach 


made his home unfit for her to live. 

In the papers of the wife, whe was 
professionally known as Louise Alex- 
ander and who once danced with Jos. 
Smith, gaining a name for ler work 
in*The Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” 
is set forth that Pani made profits to 
the amount of $75,000 last season, and 
that he averaged from $40,000 to $60,000 
yearly. She believes him to be worth 
about $150,000 at present. 

Statutory grounds is the basfs for 
the divorce claim, the wife to name 
several well known persons, 


MET’S RECORD SUBSCRIPTION. 


The subscription for the coming sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House 
(the hooks closed Saturday) is said to 
reach $800,000, a record for the house. 

A former attache of the manage- 
ment of the house, when, it was first 
opened 20 years ago stated at that 
time there was much elation when the 
utbscription. list. reached $80,000, and 
the expense for the totaled 
$40,000 for artists sions: 


UNITED CHARITY DRIVE NOV. 11-18 

The united drive of all the war 
charities for $170,000,000 is to be held 
from Nov. 11 to 18 
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IN PARIS 


Kendrew 





By E. G. 


Paris, Oct. 10. 
The Y. M. C. A., having secured the 


Palais de Glace, in Paris, intends giv- 
ing vaudeville shows in the building 
for the benefit of troops. At the in- 
auguration, Oct. 3, there were over 
2,000 khaki-clad boys for the first audi- 
ence. E. C. Carter opened the proceed- 
ings by an address, This first show 


of the Y: M. C. A. at the Palais de 
Glace promises great things in the en- 
tertainment line forthe boys in Paris. 

It is-rumored Marcel Petit, of the 
Olympia, Paris, is anxious to have a 
theatre. He has Dumienne, formerly a 
bookmaker, backing him. 

Victor Ullmann and Maurice Bern- 
hardt, managers of the Theatre Sarah 
Bernhardt, have signed Madame Si- 
mone for the revival of Edmond Ros- 
tand’s “Aiglon,” in which she will play 
the Duke of Reichstadt. 

Quinson, the theatrical magnate in 
Paris, having favorably considered a 
new effort by Maurice Rostand, son of 
Edmond, for future production, has 
fixed on a certain actress to create the 
part intended for another woman. 
The two women, well known and of 
talent, desire to hold the role. It ap- 
pears young Rostand is much worried 
about his piece. 





Paris Theatres. Comedie Francaise, 
Opera Comique, Odeon Trianon (rep- 
ertoire). “Nothing but the Truth” 
(Gymnase); “General Post,” etc. (The- 
atre Albert I); “Castle of Lingering 
Death,” etc. (Grand Guignol); “28 
Jours de Clairette” (Empire); “Les 
Petits Creves” (Antoine); “Petite 
Femme de Loth” (Athenee); “Course 
au Bonheur” (Chatelet); “Folle Nuit 
(Edouard VII); “Train de 8h.47” (Am- 
bigu); “Chemineau” (Porte St. Mar- 
tin); “Botru chez ‘les civils” (Palais 
Royal); “Nono” (Vaudeville); “Nou- 
veaux Riches” (Sarah Bernhardt); 
“Gare Regulatrice” (Scala); Revues at 
Bouffes-Parisiens, Casino de Paris, 
Folies Bergere (Zig-Zag), Cigale, 
Mayol, Michel, Caumartin, Imperial, 
Cadet Roussel, Ba-Ta-Cian. 





Mile. Marie Leneru recently died. 
She was an authoress and playwright. 
Her last piece was “La Triomphatrice,” 
produced at the Comedie Francaise 
since the war. 





Mme. Fusy de Well has died. Her 
husband is M. de Well, who formerly 
had a lion act, which he succeeded in 
escaping from Belgium with at the 
time of the German invasion. 

The’ death is anounced of Madame 
Robert Planquette, widow of the 
French composer, author of “Les 
Cloches de Corneville,” etc. 





Another fire occurred recently in the 
Pathé factory at Joinville among the 
@tock of old films. A workman was 
killed, and a woman now ir hospital 
injured. 


“HIS ROYAL HAPPINESS,” NOV. 4. 


London, Oct. 23. 

3ernard Hishin will present Sara 
Jeannette Duncan’s romantic comedy, 
“His Royal Happiness,” at Eastbourne, 
Nov. 4, preliminary to its London pro- 
duction. The heroine is Renee Kelly, 
who portrays an American president’s 
daughter who marries an English 
prince. There will be a strong sup- 
porting company. 


REJANE SPLENDID IN NEW PLAY. 
Paris, Oct. 23. 

Bataille’s comedy “Notre Image” was 

produced at the Theatre Rejane Oct. 

18 and fairly well accepted. 


—~— = 


Alice Bradley’s “The Governor's Lady.” 
re ee EO errr 


at 


Madame Rejane is splendid in a 
psychological study of a mother’s sac- 
riices for happiness for her selfish 
daughter, ° 


A. H. WOODS LOSES ACTION. 


London, Oct. 23. 
A. H. Woods’ action against the 
executors of Sir Herbert Tree and 
Michael Faraday, claiming damages 
for breach of contract with regard to 
the production of “Within the Law” 
in London and the provinces, was 
tried before Justice Bailhache in the 
High Courts, both sides being repre- 
sented by a strong array of counsel. 
A verdict was rendered for the de- 
fendants with costs. The action was 
started about five years ago. 


DEATHS IN PARIS. 
Paris, Oct. 23. 

Pedro Gailhard, former director of 
the Paris opera, is dead. 

Silvestre French, comedian, died Oct. 
15, aged 30. 

Renee Bartha, a clever revue artiste, 
died Oct. 19. 

Giovanni Succi, the famous Italian 
fasting man, is reported dead in the 
French press, though reports from 
Rome state he is still living. 


KNOWLES’ OPERATION HERE. 


London, Oct. 23. 

R. G. Knowles is making his last 
stage appearance at the Victoria Pal- 
ace prior to sailing for America to 
undergo an operation. 

The other features on the program 
are Jack Pleasants, Cicely Courtneidge, 
Phil Ray and the New Zealand Pier- 
rots direct from the front, with ex- 
cerpts from their own revue, entitled 
“Eyes Front.” 


POOR OPERETTA. 


Paris, Oct. 23. 
“Dame Monte Carlo,” an operetta, 
produced at the Theatre Varieties, Oct. 
20, was poorly received. 


HARRY LAUDER GETS “PAPERS.” 


London, Oct. 23. 
Harry Lauder has received his “call- 
ing up” papers. 


IRVING WILL RETURN TO ST..GE. 


London, Oct. 23. 
H. B. Irving’s health is greatly im- 
proved and he will return to the stage 
shortly, his war work permitting. 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE. 
London, Oct. 23. 
Miles Malleson, author of “Youth,” 
is starting an experimental theatre in 
London. 
On the committee are H. W. Mas- 
singham and John Galsworthy. 





Sunday Performances for Red Cross. 
London, Oct. 23. 
The Olympia Shoreditch and the 
Holborn Empire gave Sunday per- 
formances in aid of the Red Cross. 
Collections in aid of the Red Cross 
at other places of entertainment dur- 
ing October are well supported. The 
Palladium has collected $1,750 during 
the week. 


Miller Starring Henry Ainley. 
London, Oct. 23. 
As a result of securing a 14 years’ 
lease of St. James’s theatre, Gilbert 
Miller has made a contract with Henry 
Ainley to star for three years. 


To Present “The Governor’s Lady.” 
London, Oct. 23. 

Sir Alfred Butt, in conjunction with 

Mollison Kidd, is presenting shortly 


2% @ 


NEW COMEDY OF ODD TITLE. 


Paris, Oct. 23. 

The production of Lucien Huitry’s 
second comedy, “L’Archeveque et son 
Fils” (“The Archbishop and His Son”) 
at the Porte Saint Martin Oct. 17 was 
the great event of the Paris season. 
It was carefully mounted by Hertz and 
interpreted by the author, Louis 
Gauthier, Joffre and Mmes. Desclos, 
Nory. The new work is a success. 

The story concerns family disputes 
and extols the toleration of Arche- 
veque (the name of the leading role). 
It is not ecclesiastic but the title 
causes curiosity. The story opens 
prior to the war and terminates at the 
present time. 

It will be followed later by a piece 
by Grillet, in which Franklin will 
figure. 


“ZIG ZAG” BIG DRAW IN PARIS. 


Paris, Oct. 23. 

Albert deCourville’s London Hippo- 
drome revue “Zig Zag,” playing on a 
percentage at the Folies Bergere, is 
making money. The takings average 
over $2,000 a’ performance since open- 
ing, Oct. 12. Matinees are given 
Thursdays, Saturday and Sundays. 

Though the French papers are luke- 
warm in their praise, it is a great suc- 
cess. 

The principal features ar@“Scotland 
Forever” from the London Empire, 
Shirley Kellogg’s Sicilian comic drama 
from “Hotch Potch” and the Dutch 
scene; also the finale tableau of the 
Allies. 

Wal Pink, the author, is here aiding 
in the production. 

DeCourville is returning to London 
shortly for a fortnight. 


SETTLEFORD SECURES SCALA. 


London, Oct. 23. 

E. Settleford, an actor, has secured 
a lease of the Scala, long a cinema 
theatre, which reverts to the legiti- 
mate Nov. 11 with Matheson Lang’s 
“The Purple Mask,”* which will be 
transferred from Prince’s to make 
room for Charles Cochran’s production 
of “Jolly Jack Tar,” a musical drama 
of the sea, book by Seymour Hicks 
and Arthur Shirley, lyrics by Davy 
Burnaby, Charles Heard and Harold 
Simpson, music by Herman Darewski. 


VOLTERRA TAKES THEATRE 


' Paris, Oct. 23. 

Leon Volterra has secured a lease of 
the Theatre Rejane, assuming the di- 
rection later, with M. Rottenburg as 
manager. 


H. DUDLEY BENNETT DEAD. 


London, Oct. 23. 
H. Dudley Bennett, a well-known 
provincial manager, died Oct. 16, of 
pneumonia, aged 52. 


MAUGHAM’S “UNKNOWN.” 
. London, Oct. 23. 
Somerset Maugham has completed a 
new war play entitled “The Unknown,” 
to be given a production shortly by 
Vedrenne & Eadie at the Royalty. 


“Three Faces East” in England. 
London, Oct. 23. 
Gilbert Miller has secured the Eng- 
lish rights to “Three Faces East” and 
will make an early production at 
Wyndham’s with H. B. Irving playing 
the Emmett Corrigan role of the spy. 


Unity More Marries Captain Haig. 
London, Oct. 23. 
Unity More, the well known musi- 
cal comedy ingenue, was married Oct. 
19 to Capt. Nigel Haig, cousin of Sir 
Douglas Haig. 


Ray Kay Has Influenza. 
London, Oct. 23. 
Ray Kay, of the cast of Andre Char- 
lot’s “Tabs” at the Vaudeville, is down 
with the influenza. 


LONDON BOX OFFICE RECEIPTS. 


London, Oct. 23. 

Theatrical business here is still 
booming. 

Some of the receipts for last week, 
ending Oct. 19, are as follows: 

“Chu Chin Chow,” His Majesty’s, 
third year, $17.000. 

“As You Were,” $14.000. 

“The Maid of the Mountains,” Daly’s, 
$13,500. 

“Yes, Uncle,” Shaftesbury, $12,000. 

“Going Up,” Gaiety, $12,000. 

“The Boy,” Adelphi, $11,000. 

“The Purple Mask,” Prince’s, $10,000. 

“Roxana,” Lyric, $9,000. 

“Fair and Warmer,” Prince of Wales, 
$9,000. 
— Naughty Wife,” Playhouse, $8,- 

“Nurse Benson,” Globe, $8,000. 

“The Freedom of the Seas,” Hay- 
market, $8,000. 

“The Luck of the Navy,” $7,000. 

“Nothing But.the Truth,” Savoy, 
$7,000. 

“Soldier Boy,” Apollo, $7,000. 

“By Pigeon Post,” Garrick, $7,000. 

“The Law Divine,” Wyndham’s, 
$7,000. 


PARIS REVUE HIT. 


Paris, Oct. 23. 

Volterra produced at the Casino a 
revue “Parikiri,” Oct. 19. It is a suc- 
cess. It is gorgeously mounted. 

The principal scenes are a New York 
roof garden, Oyra’s magic staircase, 
Andre Charlot’s sloping path and the 
precious stones ballet. 

Mintinguett, with Oyra, present Re- 
gina Flory’s dancing act, “The Opium 
Smokers,” from the London Gaiety, 
splendidly. It is the best feature of 
the show, though Flory objects to the 
lifting of her creation. 

Maurice Chevalier, Dorville and Hil- 
da May are very good, but the latter’s 
first tableau has been suppressed. 

Big business is anticipated. 


“THE SOUL’S AWAKENING.” 


London, Oct. 23. 
J. Stewart and Elsie Carleton’s play, 
“The Soul’s Awakening,” was success- 
fully produced this week at the Ken- 
sington. 


PALACE’S SMALL PROFIT. 


London, Oct. 23. 
The balance sheet of the Palace (Sir 
Alfred Butt) theatre shows a profit of 
only $850 on the year’s trading. 


DAREWSKI PURCHASES SHEARD’S. 


London, Oct. 23. 
Herman Darewski has purchased 
Sheard’s old established music pub- 
lishing business, including all plates 
and copyrights. 


SIR ALFRED IN PARIS. 
Paris, Oct. 23. 

Sir Alfred Butt is here supervising 
the progress of his Mogador Palace, 
due to open in January or early in 
February. 

Jacques has been appointed his pro- 
ducer. 


Australians See “Chu Chin Chow.” 
London, Oct. 23. 
Oscar Asche gave a special matinee 
of “Chu Chin*°Chow,” Oct. 21, at His 
Majesty’s, for 1,300 officers, represent- 
ing ten Australian forces. 


New Revue for White and Smith. 
London, Oct. 23. 
Lee White and Clay Smith will ap- 
pear about the middle of December in 
a new revue written by Harry C- 
tan. ‘ad 


Madge Titheradge Heads Biii. 
London, Oct. 23. 
The Coliseum features this week are 
Madge Titheradge, Clarice Mayne, 
Neil Kenyon, Julien Henry and the 
Russian Ballet. 
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EPIDEMIC CASUALTIES 





Julian L’Estrange died Oct. 22 at his 
residence at 224 West 53d street, from 
influenza. He was 38 years of age. 

A. H. LaBelle, owner of four thea- 
tres in Ybor City, Fla., died Oct. 22 of 
influenza. 

R. W.. Lynch, vice-president of the 
Triangle Distributing Co., died at the 
French Hospital, San Francisco, Oct. 
21, of pneumonia induced by the in- 
fluenza. 

Alice Lindahl, featured player in a 
road company of “The Man Who Came 
Back,” died of influenza in Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 21, where the show was laying off. 
Four other members of the company 
were also taken down with the disease. 

A sister of Arthur Gordon (formerly 
of Fisher, Gordon and Lucky) but now 
in the Navy, died in Philadelphia, Oct. 
21, of influenza. 

James Chapman (Tracey), of Ster- 
ling and Tracey, died in New York 
Oct. 21 of pneumonia. 

Harry Posch, about 35, orchestration 
writer for the Chas K. Harris Co., died 
Oct. 20 of pneumonia. A widaw sur- 
vives. 

Shoji Tanaka, Japanese (picture 
player), died Oct. 20 of influenza in 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. 

Danny Cottér, treasurer of the 
Century and formerly treasurer of the 
Garrick Theatre, Chicago, died of in- 
fluenza Oct. 20 in New York. He was 
ill but a few days. 

Harold Lockwood (pictures) died 
Oct. 19 at the Woodward Hotel, New 
York, of influenza. The deceased was 
29 years of age and born in Brooklyn. 

Bobby Matthews § (vaudeville—for- 
merly of Matthews and Ashley) died 
in New York Oct. 19 of pneumonia, 
at his home, 2703 Broadway. 

Doris Fellows, prima donna of the 
Halton-Powell cantonment show, died 
Oct. 19 of influenza at Camp Funston, 
Kan., where she went to assist in the 
performances for the soldiers. 

George McIntyre (McIntyre and 
Dooley) reported to have died at his 
home from influenza, Oct 19. 

Mrs. George Edwards, wife of the 
sales manager of the Kendis-Brock- 
man Music Co., died Oct. 18 of influ- 
enza. 

Billy Cunningham (Cunningham and 
May), according to report, died at the 
City Hospital, Boston, Oct. 18, from 
influenza. : 

Harry Salvain, age 45, restaurant 
proprietor, died Oct. 17 at the People’s 
Hospital, New York, of pneumonia. 

Harry Marks, adopted son of Mae 
Russell (Philadelphia booking agent), 
died Oct. 17 from pneumonia, follow- 
ing influenza, at the Stetson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Giovanna Bardi, grand opera singer, 
died Oct. 17 at the Italian Hospital, 
New York, of pneumonia. 

Mrs. George Roberts, wife of the as- 
sistant manager of the Hotel Grant, 
Chicago, died at the Oak Park Hos- 
pital, Chicago, Oct. 17, of influenza. 

The wife of William A. Johnson, edi- 
tor of the “Motion Picture News,” died 
Oct. 16 at Bayside, L. I., of influenza 
after ill four days. 

Flossie A. Jones, president of the 
Waukesha Amusement Corporation 
which control four picture theatres in 
Waukesha, Wis., died at the Hotel 
Webster, New York, Oct. 16, after ill 
four days. 

Alfred P. Noome (13th Chair) died at 
Columbus, Ga., Oct. 16, of influenza. 
The deceased was 37 years of age and 
had only been sick one week. 

Cleo Daiton, age 21, a chorus girl 
with the Sam Show (Columbia Wheel), 
died Oct. 15 in the Lincoln Hospital, 
New York, of infiuenza. 

Irving Jones, secretary ofthe Ger- 
man Film Corp., died Oct. 14, in Bos- 
ton, his native city, from influenza. 

Theodore Kehrwald, of Chicago, age 
51, died there Oct. 31, of influenza. He 


was a member of the Actors’ Equity 


Association. 

A sister to Mrs. Bart McHugh died 
in Philadelphia last week. 
- Harold P. Quicksell, dramatic editor 
of the Philadelphia “North American,” 


died .of pneumonia in that city last 
week. 
The mother of Joseph Miller, man- 


ager of the Orpheum, Kingston, N. Y., 


died last week of influenza in Brook- 
lyn. 
Hattie Cohen, aged 29, sister of 


Henry L. Newman, the music man, died 
of influenza in New York last week. 

Felix Ardnt died last week in New 
York of influenza. He was a composer, 
at one time associated with Gus Ed- 
wards and at his death, employed by 
the Aeolian Co. The deceased was 22 
years of age. 

Fred Lorraine, advance agent of 
“Tne Naughty Wife,” died of influenza 
at Hagerstown, Md., ten days ago. 

Mrs. Fred Tenney, wife of the man- 
ager of the St. Regis, Hotel, Chicago, 
died of pleuro pneumonia, induced by 
the epidemic, 

rs. Anna Carson Lantz, wife of 
Meyer Lantz, treasurer of the Olympic, 
Cincinnati, died of pneumonia, from 
influenza. She retired from the stage, 
marrying four years ago. Profession- 
ally she was known as Anna Carson 
Golden. 


Dave Green, booking agent, influ- 
enza. 

George Cohen, Poughkeepsie, is ill 
with influenza. 

Harold J. Binney, picture producer, 
ill with influenza. 

Chas. Raab, manager Cortlandt Thea- 
tre, Jersey City, ill. 

Lottie Pickford is reported ill on the 
coast with influenza. 

Joseph Klaw, influenza, 
out of danger Tuesday. 

Jeannette Lowrie is recovering from 
a mild attack of influenza. 

Harry Saks Hechheimer, theatrical 
attorney, at home with influenza. 

Harry Appel, band leader and com- 
poser, is critically ill with pneumonia. 

J. J. Mack, of the Belaire Carnivals, 
is recuperating in Chicago from pneu- 
monia. 

Wife of Saul Abrams, treasurer of 
the Longacre, recovered from influ- 
enza. 

Billy Hibbitt (Hibbitt and Malle) is 
recovering from influenza at his home 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. “Tink” Humphreys is at the 
Washington Hospital, Chicago, suffer- 
ing from influenza. ’ 

The wife of Nathan Gordon, the New 
England film man and theatre owner, 
is ill with influenza. 

Myrtle Everett (Mrs. Dan Futch) is 
convalescent at Atlantic City, following 
an attack of influenza, 

Ez Keough, manager of McCarthy 
& Fisher, Chicago office, reported se- 
riously ill with influenza. 

Owen Moore (pictures) is recover- 
ing, having passed through a danger- 
ous crisis of pneumonia. 

Charlie and Bob Kuhn and Ina Bu- 
ford (Three White Kuhns) recovered 
from influenza in New York. 

Frederic Edward McKay was con- 
fined to his home the early part of 
the week with the influenza. 

Charles St. Claire, repertoire stage 
director, is ill with influenza in the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. 

John E. Coutts, part owner of “The 
Kiss Burglar” is quite till in the Carles- 
Rite Hotel, Toronto, of influenza. 

Ben Atwell, advance representative 
of “Seven Days Leave,” confined to his 
hotel in Kansas City with influenza. 

Vertna Saxton {Bartram and Sax- 
ton) reported seriously ill in New York 
with pneumonia following influenza. 

Jimmy Morgan (Jimmy and Betty 
Morgan), after a fortnight’s illness 

(Continued on page 16) 


reported 


MORE UNITS LEAVE. 


Three additional units have de- 
parted for A. E. F. circuit in France 
under the auspices of America’s Over 
There Theatre League. Included is a 
single entertainer unit—Burr MclIn- 
tosh. 

The units with their titles are: 
“The Cheerful Philosopher” 

Burr McIntosh 
“The Yankee Giris” 
Evie Bowcock 
Louise Coffey 
Elizabeth Griffin 
Stella Hoban 
Blanche Savoie 
“The Variety Show” 
Harry Ferguson 
Frederick Livingston and 
Winnifred Williams 
Ida May. 
_ It was explained by the League there 
is an erroneous impression regarding 


War Department regulations regard- 
ing entertainers who have relatives 
in the .service. The League states 


there is no such rule. The only stip- 
ulation which a volunteer entertainer 
is asked to observe is that if he or 
she has a relative at the front, such 
entertainer must promise not to at- 
tempt to see them, and is asked to 
sign a slip to that effect at the time 
passports are issued. 

There were several rulings against 
sisters who had brothers abroad, but 
that was rescinded. The wives’ rule 
was also changed. At first a wife was 
not allowed to go over if the husband 
was in the service. A modification of 
that regulation was made which per- 
mits a wife to-go over as a hospital 
worker for the Red Cross, but it does 
not apply to the Y. M. C. A. as yet. 
No regulation exists, say the League 
officials, which prevents husband and 
wife going over as entertainers. 


STOPPING DUPLICATE ACTS. 


The vaudeville managers have de- 
cided an end must be put to duplicate 
acts that arise mostly through the dis- 
solution of a stage partnership. 

It seems quite probable from the at- 
titude of the managers that if the re- 
spective partners of an act about to 
separate can not agree upon a division 
of material employed, if to be used in 
future, that the managers will adopt a 


method of their own for determina- 
tion. 
Heretofore it has not been unusual 


when an act divided it neglected to 
divide its material or the best pottions, 
with each member of the dissolved act 
claiming the right for future use, im 
each case most often with one or more 
partners. The users or members of 
the broken partnership made various 
claims why they should continue with 
the material. In all instances it has 
been noted by the managers only the 
best stage material of a disrupted turn 
was again employed. 

This resulted in several duplicate 
turns, doubling the quantity of the 
same material, and oft times resulted 
in a booking that brought the same 
stage material back to a house under 
another name. 

The managers in their decision to 
rectify this situation make no excep- 
tions as to how an act may dissolve. 
They say there must be an agreement 
reached by the parties to the act just 
what material is thereafter to be used 
by either, in no case to conflict if con- 
tinued in vaudeville. 


FAST RUNNERS, THOSE HUNS. 


Lieut. Chester N. Stratton, former 
U. B. O. booker, now attached to the 
302 Supply Train, A. E. F., wrote to 
his Palace building friends (the letter 
being received by Harry Mundorf), 
stating his Unit was in all the glorious 
with General Pershing’s.-Army 
which we have been reading about 

The letter said the Huns ran so fast 
they didn’t have time to poison sev- 


buttles 


eral thousand cases of beer left behind 
in the St. 


Mihiel 


salient. 









SHOW BUSINESS IDLE. 


With the show business idle, book- 
ing offices have been “hanging out” 


piaces. Booking men and agents meet 
and talk. 
The legitimate executives appeared 


to be in possession of less information 
than the vaudeville people over pros- 
pective reopenings The legits sought 


vaudeville for authentic knowledge. 


Other than the New York vaudeville 
houses, and the few New England 
towns reopening this week, there was 
little if any booking. The Loew Cir- 
cuit had nothing open outside New 
York. The United Booking Offices had 
eight big time houses on its sheet 


Monday morning out of the usual 52, 
The Orpheum Circuit had one house 
open, St. Paul. Pantages was entirely 
closed. Poli’s still held its three open 
theatres—Bridgeport, New Haven and 
Hartford—expecting Worcester to re- 
open Thursday (Oct. 24). 

The most important vaudeville book- 
ing men in the country Monday were 
Eddie Darling, Lawrence Goldie, Jeft 
Davis and Jake Lubin. Darling has 
the New York and Brooklyn big time, 
also Boston. Goldie books the Keith 
and Proctor small time houses in and 
around New York. Davis had eight of 
his New England towns reopen this 
week. Lubin handles the Greater New 
York houses on the Loew Circuit. 

Everyone speculated how long the 
epidemic would keep the theatres 
closed, what was the minimum length 
of it, why business was notgbetter at 
the houses open, if it would immedi- 
ately*grow better when other theatres 
reopened, and how long it would re- 
quire the show business to settle back 
into its normal state. 

Much bantering was indulged in. 
Hardly anyone, from those heavily in- 
terested in theatres to agents who had 
sheir entire income cut off and artists 
out of salary and engagement, ap- 
peared depressed. The epidemic clos- 
ings were accepted as an unavoidable 
situation. " ' 

Many agents with long lists of acts 
did not have a single one working. 

One act asked its agent if it could 
appear in a Fox house without bring- 
ing reproach upon itself from big time. 

At the Monday rehearsal in the New 
York vaudeville theatres Monday a 
few complaints were registered by 
turns on the programs. One act, no- 
toriously exacting, made his customary 
demands, though” knowing 100 other 
acts that could take the headline spot 
he occupied were ready to do so. ‘ 

Monday’s matinee at the Palace, New 
York, reflected he closed conditions of 
theatricals and the number of profes- 
sionals in New York. The audience 
had the aspect of a professional mati- 
nee. Over 1,000 were turned away from 
the Palace box office that afternoon. 


AFRAID OF HIS WIFE. 


Memphis, Oct. 23. 

A large open knife, an ice pick, and 
ground glass in sugar were weapons 
used by Mrs. Mabel Claire Rochester 
Margerum, in vaudeville, according to 
the divorce suit filed by Johnny Mar- 
gerum, local business man, 

He alleges she made several attempts 
to kill him, and on one occasion he 
“would surely have been murdered in 
his place of business but for the 
timely interference of friends.” He 
also charges she “took French leave 
of him” last month and he knows noth- 
ing of her whereabouts. They were 
married in November, 1911. 





Bert Clark Going to Australia. 
Willie Edelsten, acting for Hugh Mc- 
Intosh, has engaged Bert Clark for 
Australia for 40 weeks, to appear and 


assist..in producing a.series of revues 
to be presented there by McIntosh, 
who will sail for home by the first 
ivailable boat. 





Surefire Hit.—RUBE CHAS, ALTHOFF., 
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CRISIS IN MUSICIANS’ MATTER 


TO BE REACHED NEXT WEEK 


No New Developments in Lay-off Demand for Salary from 
Managers. Federation’s Request Not Effective Until 


This Saturday and Next Week. 


Managers 


Refuse to Pay Musicians During 
Enforced Closings. 





Accordin to The mas Gamble, the 
New Yorkfrepresentative of the Ameri 
can Federation of Musicians, there 
have been no further developments in 
the matter of salar’ payments during 
the epidemic as requested of the the- 
atrical managers through a. written 
communication from President Jos 
Weber, of the A. F. of M., last week 

According to the nature of th 
quest the musicians wanted no money 
for the first week, but expect to re- 
ceive $30 per man for the second week’s 
layoff, which terminates this Satur- 
day, with nearly all of ihe co fipanies 
shut down by the order of the authori- 
ties throughout the country 

Individually the managerial interests 
have come out flatfootedly with the 
statement they will not pay the musi- 
cians for the second, third or fourth 
week that an act of Providence has 
been responsible for. 

The Unitéd Managers’ Protective 
Association took no recognition of the 
Weber request, with the individual 
manager handling the matter inas- 
much as Weber sent the “notices” to 
the managers direct. 


NO CASINO SUNDAY SHOW. 


Late last week the Shuberts re- 
scinded the order to give a Sunday 
vaudeville performance at the Casino. 
It was intended to continue the Sun- 
day Casino shows during the occu- 
pancy of the house by Al Jolson in 
“Sinbad.” 

The change in plans is said to have 
occurred after the Shuberts concluded 
a Sunday performance at the Casino 
with Jolson featured would only mean 
the patronage of the Winter Garden 
and Central might be diverted to the 
other house, with Jolson there as the 
big card. Also, the epidemic condition 
figured in, while the Shuberts may 
have ccnsidered that three “Sunday 
$2 vaudeville concerts on the Sabbath, 
all on J ‘roadway under the same man- 
agemen. and no great variation in the 
respective programs, might be one too 
many. 

At the Central, Sunday night, Rock 
and White, with Jack Gardner, did an 
hour and 20 minutes, closing that per- 
formance, condensing the Rock and 
White road show of two hours and a 
half to the shorter length. 


STATELAKE RUSHING AHEAD. 


y 


Chicago, Oct. 23. 
Chicago is marvelling at the rapidity 
with which the new Statelake building 
is proceeding skyward. Its ninth floor 
is about completed, and the theatre, 
a part of the 12-story structure, is pre- 
dicted to open during February. | 
The Statelake will represent an in- 
vestment of $2,600,000. The Martin 
Beck coteries of showmen who have 
promoted it with Mr. Beck at their 
head, say that in normal times the 
investment would have been about an 
even two millions. 


ACTORS’ EQUITY ON TAX. 


The Actors’ Equity Association this 
week sent the following letter bearing 
on the proposed war revenue tax on 
admissions: sae 

New York, Oct. 22. 
Senator Simmons, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sir:—It appears to the Actors’ Equity Asso- 

ciation that the proposed additional tax of 10 


per cent. on theatrical amusements is unwisely 
ollowing reason 


l. It may defeat the very object the Com- 
mission has in view by closing mary theatres 

id » redl ing the amount of income to the 
Govern! it The theatre-going public, of 
which tl rich ar always in the minority, 
will fin it easy-—by non-attendance to dis- 
pense with the payment of the tax. 

2A eat injustice will be worked to mana 

who by + ] t 


mi of 1 

u t ‘ to Lhe me hn 
\ of the t t? whose loyal effort (a 
the President has acknowledged) have not only 
contributed to the morale of’ our soldi« rs, but 
have also added many millions of dollars to 

e various Liberty Loans. 

Thi idi ncl t " work an injustice 


to the public at large by depriving: it of the 


cgmpensatory amusement and pleasure so nec- 
éssary in the renugus times in which we live. 

Therefore your petitioner, the Actors’ Equity 
Association—with its thousands of members— 


pecttully asks for due consideration of the 
arguments presented herewith that, in its opin- 
ion, justice be done and an essential industry 
not injured. Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) Francis Wilson, President. 


B. S. MOSS UNIT. 

B. S. Moss is raising a unit of five 

vaudeville artists for the Over There 
Theatre League. 


Mentions Oklahoma. 

Ed Schiller, the Loew Circuit South- 
ern representative, was in New York 
this week saying he expected to add 
some Oklahoma cities to the other 
Loew time South. 


LOEW’S WESTERN LAYOUT. 


When conditions permit, the book- 
ing of the.Loew western houses, along 
with the same circuit’s Canadian the- 
atres, will be taken charge of in New 
York by Jake Lubin, general booker 

the circuit, with Charlie Potsdam, 
| } 


ir. Lubin’s assistant, having the imme- 

te arrangement of the bills, subject 
to Mr. Lubin’s supervision. The west- 
ern time, as linked for Potsdam’s at- 


vill consist of eight full weeks, 

nposed of the Miller, Milwaukee; 
McVickers, Rialto, Chicago; Miles, 
Cleveland; Miles, Detroit, and the 
Loew houses at Toronto, Hamilton 
and Montreal. 

The Empress, St. Louis, wasnot re- 
tained by the Loew people and will 
probably remain on the Pantages 
string. The Empress is a split-week. 
Its location was another obstacle con- 
sidered. 

The bills, as made up in New York 
for the Loew western -hhouses, will be 
looked over with openings filled in 
when required by James C. Matthews, 
the Loew representative in Chicago. 
Mr. Matthews has some bookings of 
his own in the middle west which 
will be placed on the Loew western 
books, although probably booked from 
Chicago by Mr. Matthews, using such 
of the Loew acts going west as may 
be desirable for the time. 

‘Other than the Loew Circuit houses 
proper on the western list are Math- 
ews’ other houses: Liberty, Terre 
Houte; Palace, Danville, and Lincoln 
Square, Decatur. 


KEEFE MOVES. 

The Pantages office with Walter F. 
Keefe has moved to the Fitzgerald 
Building, having left the Marcus Loew 
Circuit offices last Saturday. 

With Mr. Keefe, besides his private 
secretary, went Bob Lawrence, also at- 
tached to the Pantages New York staff. 








THE SINGING BEAUTY 
AL SHAYNE 
_Supported by JOE SULLY 
PALACE, NEW YORK, NEXT WEEK (Oct. 28) 


4t ROYAL. NEW. YORK, THIS WEEK (Oct. 


23), the LAUGHING Hit OP THE BILL. 


STOPPING THE SHOW AT EVERY PERFORMANCE and garnering a ton of applause. 

AL SHAYNE has the most pliable facial expression of any of the character comedians and, 
in addition, possesses a wonderful voice of three registers. 

Presenting an original comedy act, the only one of its kind, registered by U. S. copyright. 
with VARIETY and the N. V. A. All infringements will be prosecuted to the full extent of 


the law. 


Direction, CLAUDE & GORDON BOSTOCK. 


UNPROVOKED ATTACK. 


Al Siegel, pianist with the Sophie 
Tucker act, who was set upon by two 
strangers in Baltimore, Oct. 4, while 
the Tucker act was playing there, and 
suffered a fracture of the jaw, returned 
to New York after being treated in the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, but took a 
change for the worse Monday, with 
another operation necessary Tuesday 
atternoon. 

Siegel’s injuries came wholly unex- 
pected, a drunken man first striking 
him at Kernan’s Hotel check room for 
no apparent reason whatsoever, and 
later, when Siegel was about to call an 
officer, the man’s friend (sober) 
knocked Siegel completely down and 
out, the jaw being broken by the blow. 
Both men got away, but their identity 
is known, and warrants are out for 
their arrest. 

Young Siegel bears a good reputa- 
tion for mild manners and civility. 
Why he was singled out for a brutal 
attack is beyond the conjecture of Miss 
Tucker and the other boys in her act. 

Siegel is the sole support of a 
widowed mother who resides in 
Harlem. 


Pan | 


FORK SWALLOWER. 
Syracuse, Oct. 23. 

To the night superintendent of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital here came Adam 
Stackhouse, circus performer. 

“Anything I can do for you?” asked 
the” superintendent. 

“Yes,” said Stackhouse blithely. “I 
swallowed a fork.” 

He had to repeat-his statement sev- 
eral times. The superintendent sum- 
moned a physician. 

“What’s this talk you are giving us?” 
demanded the M. D. 

“I swallowed a fork,” Stackhouse in- 
sisted*in we!!-rehearsed tone. 

They rushed Stackhouse to the oper- 
ating room and took an X-ray. It 
showed the fork in the stomach, tines 
up. 
Now Stackhouse is recovering from 
the operation. He says private per- 
formances of his fork swallowing 
stunt hereafter are barred. 


PHILLY’S G. O. H. BURNED. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 23. 

Nixon’s Grand Opera House was 
damaged to the extent of about $15,- 
000 by a fire which started shortly be- 
fore noon Sunday. The flames gutted 
several properties in the block on 
which the theatre stands causing an 
aggregate loss estimated at $500,000. 

The fire started in the garage of the 
Black and White Auto Co., completely 
destroyed. The firemen saved the 
opera house from greater damage. One 
of the walls of the theatre building 
and a portion of the roof fell in. It 
will probably be two or three weeks 
before the house is ready to open. The 
Grand plays pop vaudeville. W. Day- 
ton Wegefarth is the manager. The 
house has been closed since Oct. 3 on 
account of the epidemic. 


STOPPED ADVANCING, 


Monday a girl act producer posted 
a sign in his office to the effect that 
no money would be advanced to mem- 
bers of his acts and that “all artists 
unable to pay their own expenses dur- 
ing the lay-off had better get other 
engagements until houses open.” The 
lay-off period mentioned means dur- 
ing the theatre closing due to the epi- 
demic. 

The producer said that he had ad- 
vanced $600 to artists in a week and a 
half. Several of his peopie had al- 
ready “jumped” to other turns. 





Empire, Paterson, Gees to Fax. 
The Fox Circuit has the Empire, 
Paterson, N. J., through a: lease from 
the Northern New Jersey Realty Co. 
It is the former Billy Watson bur- 
lesque house. 
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THEATRES TOTAL $42,124,780 
FOR FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Allied Theatrical Interests Make Magnificent Showing in 
Drive. Influenza Epidemic Severe Handicap. 
Palace Again Leads Houses. 





= asinine 


Despite thatthe theatres in New 
York City fought a tremendous handi- 
cap during the Fourth Liberty Loan 
drive, Chairman E. F. Albee, of the 
Allied Theatrical Interests Committee 
of the Rainbow Division, announced 
that the total that had been obtained 
in subscriptions was $42,124,780. When 
it is considered that in the drive for 
the Third Loan -the theatrical inter- 
ests were only allotted $10,000,000 for 
their quota, the ,showing achieved in 
the effort just concluded was. remark- 
able. The theatres suffered the se- 
verest of setbacks in their entire his- 
tory because of the frightful epidemic 
which raged throughout the drive. 

This, coupled with the opposition of 
rival committees which made inroads 
on the theatres to obtain a portion of 
their quota and the peace talk which 
was prevalent, undoubtedly was the 
reason for the total not having reached 
$50,000,000. 

The total is a tremendous tribute to 
the efficiency of organization and un- 
tiring efforts on the part of those in 
all branches of the amusement field 
who were heart and soul in the work. 

In addition to the efforts to secure 
subscriptions from those who at- 
tended the theatres the profession it- 
self came forward and bought liber- 
ally. Of the larger individual sub- 
scriptions registered with the commit- 
tee are those of William Fox $125,000, 
Sam S. Scribner and R. D. Hynicka, of 
the Columbia Amusement Co., $100,000; 
E. F. Albee and a group of friends, 
$159,900, and late Saturday there was 
a subscription of $40,000 from George 
M. Cohan, Mrs. Agnes and Mrs. Helen 
F, Cohan. 

The various groups of ‘theatres 
about New York turned in subscrip- 
tions as follows: Klaw & Erlanger 
houses, $6,437,350; Shubert houses, $5,- 
168,250; Marcus Loew Circuit, $2,169,- 
000; William Fox Circuit, $1,654,850; 
B. S. Moss Circuit, $496,700; Columbia 
Amusement Co. theatres, $340,650; the 
F. F. Proctor theatres, $803,450, and 
the B. F. Keith theatres, $8,474,600. 

There were three of the latter 
houses that went over the million 
mark, with the Palace, as in former 
loan drives, heading the list with a 
total of $3,052,050. The other two were 
the Riverside with $1,635,750 and the 
Orpheum, Brooklyn, with $1,522,060. 

An itemized list of the individual 
houses and the amount of subscrip- 
tions secured are as follows: 


Academy of Broadway, 
Music $56,750 103d St... 26,100 
Adelphi 90,700 Broadway, 
Albee, E. F. Lyceum.. 350,000 
& friends 159,900 Broadway 
Alhambra .. 232,250 Theatre .. 35,250 
Alhambra, } Broadhurst. 63,950 
Bklyn ... 82,950 Bronx Movie 
American, Houses .. 190,400 
Bklyn ... 150 Broadway.. 51,600 
* Loew’s Am- Bronx O. H. 817,300 
erican ‘ 117,900 Bunny ..... 10,200 
Amphion .. 26,400 Bushwick... 670,000 
Antoinette.. 3,600 Carleton .., 6,150 
Astor .... 148,300 Carmine :. 350 
Atlantic ... 1,700 Casino...... 366,400 
Auditorium, Casino, Bk. 93,400 
Bklyn.... 3,500 Central .... 138,15 
Audubon ... 354,700 Central, Bk. 1,600 
Avenue B 16,950 Century ... 58,900 
BPG. 45346 1,300 Century Gr. 67,200 
Bay Ridge.. 111,700 Century, Bk 2,100 
Bedford ... 214,350 Chester .... 650 
Belasco 222,300 New Classi- 
Bijou >i 4s 571,250 QUe i 850 
Belmont ... 17,400 Claremont.. 18,550 
Bijou, Loew's 22,400 Costello..... 38,000 
Booth 29,250 Circle ,.... 25,700 
Boulevard.. Gl tee. Cie .ccecce 134,300 
Booth, Bronx 1,100 Cleveland... 550 
Brevoort ... 104,100 Cohan & H. 938,650 


Colonade ... 3,000 Harlem O H 141,550 
Concord ... 1,700 Haflem .... 250 
Colonial... .. 466,050 Harris ..... 39,650 
Colonial, Bk 21,900 Heights ... 2,750 
Grand Bk.. 1,000 Hopkinson. 4,700 
Grand O H, Home Crest 650 
Bklyn 4,550 Hudson.... 4,252,850 
Greeley Sq. 25,600 Hurtig & S. 50,050 
Greenpoint. 256,150 imperial, Bk 4,750 
Green Room Irving Pl.. 9,900 
Club...... 502,100 Jamaica . 184,700 
Halsey..... 51,950 Japanese 
Hamilton... 256,700 Gardens... 74,300 
ttamilton, Bk 3,800 Jefferson... 49,550 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Bk 1,150 
New Moon 700 Keeney’s.... 92,650 
Hanover ... 5,150 Kenmore... 1,200 
Hippodrome 424,050 Keystone... 27,550 
Highway... 1,400 Klaw & Er- 
Happy Hour 1,450 langer.... 553,450 


(Continued on page 32.) 


LOW TOURIST TRIPS. 


Chicago, Oct. 23. 

Winter tourist trips with ‘special 
fares to various sections in the South- 
west and SoiNheast with Chicago as a 
starting point became effective here 
last week. Several trips are of espe- 
cial interest to professionals, and 
though expected by the railroad men 
the new tariffs are very satisfactory, 
for the rate is practically two cents a 
mile to some points and under that 
to others. 

The rate concessions are surprising 
but in line with the tourist schedules 
which also favor the West. 

The trips’ cost (all inclusive of war 





tax) are: Chicago to Albuquerque, N. 


M., and return, $83.17; Chicago to 
Phoenix, Ariz., and return, $119.96; 
Chicago to San Antonio, and return, 
$70.59; Chicago to Galveston, and re- 
turn, $66.41; Chicago to Jacksonyille, 
and return, $62.08; Chicago to New 
Orleans, and return, $55.11; Chicago to 
Columbia, S. C., and return, $52.61. 

All trips are obtainable on all routes 
out of Chicago, and return may be 
made on any road. 

The rates quoted are for coach 
travel. Pullman or sleepers -are sub- 
ject to the extra charge per mile. 

Winter tourist rates with both St. 
Louis and Kansas City as the starting 
and finishing point, have also been 
published, and the tariffs are in line 
with the satisfactory costs out of Chi- 
cago. 


FEEDERS ON STRIKE. 


The press feeders in the printing 
plants of New York went on strike 
Monday, asking for $6 more weekly. 
Before the war feeders on atitomatics 
received $18 weekly, and those on 
hand-fed presses $16. Since the war 
the former have been raised to $29 a 
week and now want $35; the latter re- 
ceive $26 and want $32. 

But one printing plant acceded to the 
request. , 

Many publications have been delayed 
through the strike, printing plants hav- 
ing to arrange make-shifts for their 
press crews, aithough the pressmen re- 
mained at-their posts. 


Several of the lithographing plants” 


in New York were also affected by the 
strike. 


BOSTON REOPENED. 
Boston, Oct. 23. 


Boston reopened Monday, with big 
results in the downtown theatres, but 
not so fancy in the neighborhood pop 
vaudeville and picture houses, 





There with the fiddle and bow. CHAS. ALTHOFF. 


MANY REOPENINGS NEXT WEEK. 


(Continued from page 3.) 
Monday. Watertown, N. Y., hidden 
among the trees, has been within the 
grip of the epidemic for several weeks 
and announces that at least two more 
weeks must elapse before quarantine 
will be lifted. 

Considerable pressure again was 
brought, especially by legitimate the- 
atre interests, to have all New York 
houses closed, which, it was figured 
would end the continued slump and 
prevent further losses. Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland, New York’s health head, 
stood out firmly against closing 
amusements, and it is virtually certain 
that the metropolis will weather the 
epidemic without recourse to quaran- 
tine measures. There was a marked 
decline in the number of cases early 
in the week, thé daily list going under 
4,000. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 23. 


Monday the health officials stated 
that in their opinion’ the theatres 
could not reopen before Nov. 4, at 


least. . 

The epidemic has caused a complete 
tie-up among theatres. 

Many appeals are reported having 


been made by players left here, to 
actors’ associations. 
“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath” and 


“The Little Teacher” are held pending 
outcome. It is reported both com- 
panies will be disbanded, and players 
returned to their starting point. 
Maude Fealy, starred in “Teacher,” 
is now negotiating with Lasky for 
pictures. 
Legitimate players, through studios 
closing, have no opportunity of secur- 
ing immediate studio engagement 
which otherwise might have obtained. 


, Chicago, Oct. 23. 
The earliest period of lifting the in- 
fluenza quarantine in Chicago and the 
State of Illinois, is indicated for the 
latter part of next week. A half mil- 
lion doses of anti-influenza vaccine 
have been received here from the Mayo 
brothers, Rochester’s (Minn.) famous 
surgeons, and is being distributed. The 
number of deaths due to the epidemic 
has declined about 25 per cent. during 
the week. 
St. Paul, Oct. 23. 
This city remains open.. It is the 
only municipality within Minnesota 
not under quarantine.. 
Minneapolis may keep closed for 
some time yet, the earliest opening 
date mentioned being Nov. 3 


Newark, Oct. 23. 
Monday morning, Mayor Gillen de- 
cided in favor of reopening amuse- 
ments, with immediate notifications 
sent to the theatres. 
Keeney’s managed to get open at 4 
p-» m. Monday, but the Columbia bur- 
lesque show at the Empire did not 
start until Tuesday. Proctor’s opened 
for its regular matinee performance. 


St. Louis, Oct. 23. 

A meeting has been called for 
Thursday, Oct. 24, to hear arguments 
from theatrical interests as to why 
theatres should not immediately re- 
sume. In some quarters opinion 1s ex- 
pressed that there will be no lifting 
of quarantine Monday next, although 
that is a possibility. 

Reports from Omaha afe that it may 
permit theatres to open Sunday, Oct. 


Portland, Me., Oct. 23. 

This city and many of the towns in 
Maine expect to reopen Oct. 28. 

There will be a meeting of the Board 
of Health today or tomorrow to settle 
on a course to pursue. 

,syracuse, Oct. 23. 

The epidemic ban will be raised here 
Friday morning, it is announced by 


_ 


Commissioner of Safety Walter Nich- 





sioner, said today 





olson. The epidemic steadily declined 
the past week. 

Some cases of small pox have been 
reported, but it is not expected that 
it will become serious. 

The Empire will reopen Friday night 
with Howe’s Travel Pictures. The 
Weiting will have Thurston, the Ma- 
gician, allnext week, and “Turn to 
the Right” will be all next week at 
the Empire. The Temple and Crescent 
will resume vaudeville with the Fri- 
day matinee, 

‘The ban goes off 
the suburbs. 

Oneida will probably lift it Oct. 28. 

Watertown expects it to remain on 
two or three weeks longer. 

Rome may call it off the middle of 
next wek. 

Binghamton will remain closed next 
week also, unless conditions there 
show decided improvement before, 
Elmira is in the same position. 


the same day in 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 23. 

The Public Health Service late re- 
ports indicate the epidemic is decreas- 
ing, although the death rate jumped 
upward yesterday, the number of new 
cases, however, decreasing fifty per 
cent. Health Commissioners state that 
they have the situatjon under con- 
trol. The toll/of deaths for a week 
ending Tuesday 9 p. m. are 1,220, with 
20,909 cases reported. 

The two burlesque companies at the 

Lyceum and Casino theatres here have 
been disbanded, the managers having 
held them together as long as possible 
in the prospect of an early opening, 
of which, however, there is no sign 
as yet. 
S. Walker, doorman of the Shubert- 
Belasco, has gone into the undertaking 
business temporarily and the highest 
salaried violinist in town is acting as 
a professional pall bearer. 


Denver, Oct. 23 

Dr. W, H. Sharpley, Health Commis-- 
the closing order 
may be lifted Sunday, but advised 
managers not to advertise reopening 
until Saturday, declaring action de- 
pends entirely on ahkatement of the 
epidemic. If no improvement closing 
order will remain in force at least am 
other week. 


° Seattle, Oct. 23. 
Over 5,000 cases of influenza. here, 
but the peak has probably been 
reached. The Board of Health gives 
next Monday as the tentative opening 
date. The Orpheum; Pantages and 
Hippodrome bills are held here. The 
Wilkie Stock Co. is ready to open 
with “What’s Your Husband Doing?” 
Two road shows billed st the Metro- 
politan are marking time. 

Every city on the Pacifie Coast is 
now closed tight. Nov. 3 is almost cer- 
tain to see the ban removed. 


Atlanta, Dect. 23. 

The situation has improved much. 
Theatres conteniplate opening tomor- 
row with Oct. 28th reopening looking 
positive. Neighboring cities will -do 
likewise providing conditions continue 
to improve. 

Macon closed Oct. 19 and will pos- 
sibly reopen Nov. 4. 

Should the local houses open either 
tomorrow or Monday, they will be 
able to operate only part time due 
to lack of power because of the falling 
off in rain, 


Harrisburg, Oct. 23. 

The State Health Commission is pre- 
paring a plan that may result in the 
local Boards of Health in the State 
having local jurisdiction over the re- 
scinding of the closing order. 

The evidemic bas_reached its crest 
in Eastern Penwsyivania; but is” still 
spreading in the western counties. In 
the Philadelphia district it is believed 
that 350,000 people had the “flu.” For 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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IN THE SERVICE 


[This Department has been carried weekly im Vartery Since we declared war. 
It has noted a list of theatrical men in the Service that seldom ran less than two 
columns, and more often much beyond that.] 





CASUALTIES 


Robert Patrick Jorgan and Ralph 
Talbot, former electricians at the Hip- 
podrome, New York, were killed in 


action in France, with the A. E. F. 
The service flag at the Hippodrofne 
now holds five gold stars. 


Jack C. Russell enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve, died of influenza at Pelham 
Bay last week. He was a former single 
act in vaudeville and was a member of 
the N. V. A. 

Emile Nicolas Mayer, son of Daniel 
Maver, concert director, died, Oct. 18, 
at the Military Hospital, Portsmouth, 
England, of pneumonia, the result of 
being gassed. 

Ray Townley, private at Camp Upton, 
L. I., died recently at the camp of in- 
fluenza. He was formerly with the 
Boston branch of the United Booking 
Offices. 

Albert G. Finn, better known as Bert 
Ford. and his wife, Lillian McNeill, 
deny Mr. Finn has been injured at the 
front. He has been on the fighting line 
since Nov. 1 of last year and is in per- 
fect health. He recently met his 
brother, Frank, on the battlefield dur- 
ing the changing of regiments. Mr. 
Finn is expected back shortly on a 
furlough. 

Harvey Brooke, a former profes- 
sional now in France, reported killed 
in action some time ago, is alive and 
well according to a letter sent the N. 
V. A. under date of Sept. 17. He is en- 
listed’ under his private name, James 
R. Fallon. 

Theodore Bernstein, formerly with 
Ray Bernstein in the Putnam Building, 
has been prometed to second lieuten- 
ant in the Medical Corps at Camp Up- 
ton. 

Pvt. Lee Cahn, Co. B., 308th Inf., 
A. E. F., in France, incorrectly re- 
ported killed in action some time ago, 
was severely wounded and is in a base 
hospital. 

Victor Trumbull, connected with the 
Orpheum offices in Chicago, is reported 
at a base hospital in France, severely 
wounded by shrapnel. 


Private Sol Patera, a brother of Paul 
Edwards (Gold, Reese and Edwards) 
was wounded in action in the Chateau- 
Thierry battles. 

Corpl. Donald Stuart (Marines), 
youngest son of Ralph Stuart, reported 
missing in action, Sept. 15. 

Frank Bosar, brother of the Bosar 
Sisters, reported missing in action. 


Corpl. Theodore A. Wilde, 326th Inf., 
and brother of Harry Wilde (“Kiss 
Burglar”), was hit by flying shrapnel 
in a base 


and is now hospital in 
France. He was wounded in the leg 
and arm. 


Bugler John A. Ward (Northland 
and Ward), Co. B, 314th Inf., A. E. F. 

Eli Seal (Gold and Seal) at Camp 
Humphries, N. C : 

Frank Tinney, appointed captain, Q. 
M. C., Army. 

Freddie Berrens (Musical Berrens), 
Gfst-ciass. musician” on U. S. SS. New 
Mexico. 

Bernard Goldberg (Barney Stone, 
Stone and Manning), llth Co., Naval 
Training Station, Gulfport, Miss. 


Herndon Edmond (General Film 





Co.), 
called. 

Harry Lyons 
joined the 
Toronto. 
finish his season. 

John J. Collins (United Booking 
Offices) was inducted into the army 
last week as a sergeant in the Motor 
Corps Division. 

Fred LaReins (vaudeville), enlisted 
as ati auto mechanic, at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical School, in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. P 

Edward H. Chanel (former treasurer 
of Valentine, Toledo, Ohio) has charge 
of the K. of C. Building, Camp Boone, 
Great Lakes, Ill. 

Ben Kraus, former advance agent, 
and Lew Brice, both with the Head- 
quarters Co., of the 5lst Pioneer Infty, 
in France, say they both*want their 
friends to write them. 

Jack Denny (Browning and Denny) 
ordered to Camp Upton six months 
ago, has returned there after a period 
in an Officer’s training camp, having 
been commissioned a_ second lieu- 
tenant. 


located at Baltimore, has been 
(“A Live Wire’) has 
Royal Flying Corps in 
He has been granted time to 


VOLUNTEER CAMP SHOWS. 


Sergt. John W. Lott, and Pvt. Green, 
both professionals, and of Base Hos- 
pital No. 20, A. E. F., France, are being 
“borrowed” from one hospital to an- 
other to give their act, “Wounded and 
Wooed.” : 


Val Marconi (Marconi Bros.), as- 
signed to Hospital duty, A. E. F., in 
France, associated with William H. J. 
Keegan, of Philadelphia, a K. of C. 
field secretary, besides doing his reg- 
ular duties, helps entertain the sick 
and wounded. 


The War Hospital Entertainment 
Association is sending no artists to its 
various hospitals, but is providing pic- 
ture entertainments for these institu- 
tions and avill continue to do so until! 
the end of the epidemic. 





“As You Were” is the title of the 
musical comedy which will be pre- 
sented by the men in the ranks (Engi- 
neers) at the opening of the Liberty 
Theatre, at Camp Humphreys, Va. The 
theatre will’ be completed early next 
month. 

Among the artists at a K. of C. en- 
tertainment recently given back of the 
lines in France were Sergt. Francis J. 
Burns, late of the Hippodrome; Pvt. 
Eddie Cox, formerly at the Winter 
Garden; Jerry Graves, and other pro- 
fessionals. Some of the men are at- 
tached to the Stevedore regiments. 


Sergt. Eddie Hart, 30lst Stevedore 
Regt., and Pvt. James P. Dooley, Base 
Hospital Depot No. 1, A. E. F., in 
France, are entertaining the soldiers 
in the various base hospitals in their 
sector. 





At the Federal Naval Rendevous, 52d 
street, Brooklyn, Oct. 16, the following 
acts gathered_by the U. B. O. appeared: 
Belle Carmen, Lillian Teece, Ryan and 
Joyce, Arthur Whitelaw, Embs and 
Alton, Jack Inglis, Eddie Fitzgerald, 
Holt and Rosdale, Sid Towns and Otis 
Spencer, Stan Stanley Trio, Florence 
Timponi, Jack Marley, and Minnie 
Blauman at the piano. 

At the Isolation Camp, Pelham Bay, 
Oct. 19; under the direction of ..Moe 
Schenck: Olive May, Barlow and Ben- 
nett, Sperling Sisters, Arthur Lloyd, 
Armstrong and. Tyson, Sallie Birch, 
Jimmy Britt, Grindell and Esther, Billy 
DeVere, Dorothy Curtis. 


*zirls.” 


GERMAN (?) BOND SELLERS. 


A part of the German propaganda 
and spy system over here was exposed 
last week on the B. F. Keith Circuit, 
the expose occurring accidentally. It 
will probably be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Treasury Department for 
prevention against repetition at the 
next —iberty or Victory Loan drive. 

A woman was apprehended as a sus- 
pect, through having taken loan sub- 
scriptions and failing to turn them in, 
at the Harlem Opera House. Exam- 
ined at the West 125th street police 
station, the woman refused all infor- 
mation about herself and was finally 
allowed to depart. 

The Fourth Loan had thousands of 
volunteer sellers, men and women, in 
New York. No prescribed method of 
identification other than for those who 
handled cash bonds or books had been 
provided. Volunteers who sold sub- 
scriptions not calling for cash pay- 
ments were accepted promiscuously. 
They were allowed admission any- 
where on their statement of being Lib- 
erty Loan salesmen (or women) and 
had access to all gatherings, including 
theatres, when sales were in progress. 

Mrs. Hugh Herbert, at the Harlem 
Opera House, selling with the others, 
received a subscription blank filled out 
for $500. Walking toward the stage 
another woman asked her for it, say- 
ing she would turn it in. Later, Mrs. 
Herbert thought that somewhat un- 
usual, and, furthermore, concluded as 
she had made the sale the credit 
should be hers. Informing an attache 
of the opera house staff, they searched 
through the audience until Mrs. Her- 
bert identified the woman. When 
questioned in the manager’s office of 
the opera house, about the only in- 
formation brought out was that the 
women had several filled-out subscrip- 
tion blanks she was evidently with- 
holding, including Mrs. Herbert’s. The 
opera house called up the Keith head- 
quarters in the Palace building. It 
was informed to have a_ policeman 
called in and subject the woman to a 
thorough examination. Refusing to 
answer of the patrolman’s ques- 
tions, he conducted her to the police 
station. 

The Keith people say the woman 
could have been one of a very large 
band working as sellers with a similar 
intent. In that way they could sup- 
press a very large volume of. Loan 
subscriptions without any positive 
manner of locating the buyers or lost 
subscriptions after the Drive closed. 


CAMP HUMPHREYS’ SHOW. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 23. 

‘When the epidemic has subsided 
Camp Humphreys, Va., is to have a 
musical comedy production of its own, 
written, produced and played by men 
in the camp. 

The title is “As You Were,” and has 
to do with army life. The lyrics and 
music were written by Private Will 
Dillon and the libretto by Private Vic- 
tor Fox, both of New York. 

Private Fox is of the Headquarters 
Company, Third Regiment, and is pro- 
ducing the piece with the assistance of 
the camp song leader, J. W. Reynolds, 
both under the supervision of Major 
Totten, director of training camp activ- 
ities. : 

The show is to be in two acts and 
eight scenes. The cast will be made 
up entirely of soldier talent, and will 
include 60 men and a score of “chorus 
An orchestra of 30 odd pieces 
has been organized. 


BOYS’ BAND SOLD OVER MILLION. 


The B. F. Keith’s Boys’ Band, a pa- 
triotic military musical organization, 
equipped and maintained wholly by A. 
Paul.Keith and E. F.. Albee, worked 
continuously during the Liberty Loan 
campaign. The boys, under the direc- 
tion of W. B. Sleeper, are credited 
with having sold over $1,000,000 in 
bonds. 


any 


UPTON’S RIALTO. 


By JESSE WEIL. 
Camp Upton, L. I., Oct. 21. 

George H. Miller, manager of the Liberty, 
and Harry Baily, manager of the Buffalo, 
have received permission to open Thursday, 
Oct. 24. The Liberty will open with a ten-act 
vaudeville show. The -following three weeks 
and for the balance of the season the attrac- 
tions will be musical comedies and farces. 
The Buffalo will continue playing six acts and 
pictures. 

There is a rumor that Charlie Chaplin is to 
come to camp and box six rounds with Ben- 
nie Leonard, following which will be a song 
writing contest between Irving Berlin and 
Jess Willard. 

Al Jolson says “If the war is still going on 
when prohibition goes into effect a lot of fel- 
lows who claimed exemption will enlist for 
over-seas service immediately.” 











Saluting officers certainly develops the mus- 
cles in your right arm. 





_ Since everybody in ca&mp has to wear a mask 
on account of the influenza, it is now con- 
sidered good form (besides being safe) to 
make faces at any sergeant you don’t happen 
to like. Another way the mask comes in 
handy is in ducking thé morning shave. We 
are living in hopes that when the order comes 
to remove the masks we will be recognized. 
One Rookie dropped his’mask by mistake and 
the report spread all over camp they were 
drafting men to 75. One is never sure that 
they are in the United States Army or a mem- 
ber of the ‘“‘Ku-Klux Klan.” Around the 
nurses’ quarters it sure looks as if Turkey 
has already quit and sent part of the harem 
to camp. 





Eddie Cantor says if the ‘‘wear a mask” 
order ever hits New_York a lot of husbands 
will be thankful. 


George Downey, formerly of the Three Arm- 
strongs, is now a motor cycle rider in camp. 
James Bunce says it’s safer in the front line 
trench than riding with him. 





Bobby Higgins was stopped by an officer 
and asked why he did not wear a mask. “Oh— 
I'm not taking any chances to catch anything 
as long as everybody else wears one,” he said. 





Lou Burstein, formerly with John Cort and 
now “on special duty at the Liberty, bought a 
Mercer a few days ago and started to town 
with it. After getting about ten miles with it 
he had to call up camp for a truck to tow it 
back. He is now~.trying to be transferred to 
an over-seas outfit to find the solider that 
sold it to him. 





Phyllis Dawson, formerly with Metro, has 
been working for the Liberty Loan for the 
past three weeks. She said she lost her voice 
and can’t go to work in pictures again until 
recovering it. 





“Benny Leonard is wearing a mask, so it is 
always wise to know who is behind the mask. 


CLEVELAND DOES SOMETHING. 


Cleveland, Oct. 23. 

The Telling-Belle Vernon Co., Ohio’s 
largest distributors of dairy products, 
made itself exceedingly popular with 
nearly a 100 artists who were forced 
to lay over in Cleveland on account of 
the “flu.” 

This concern announced through 
Tom Sawyer, motion picture and 
amusement manager of the Cleveland 
News, that they would pay the living 
expenses of all players in Cleveland 
and enlist their services in boosting the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 

Monday last week the amusement 
department of the News looked like a 
booking office, and, instead of being a 
mournful looking bunch, everyone was 
happy. Many of the professional girls 
who enlisted and granted kisses to 
bond buyers on street corners, with 
the chill air from Lake Erie blowing a 
cold mist all over the city, deserve a 
great deal more credit than they- will 
ever get. 





Martin M. Bailey, president of the. 


Products Plating Co., known as the 
Billy Sunday of the Liberty Loan 
workers, had the girls under his 
charge, and, to quote him, “They are 
the cleanest and biggest hearted people 
I have ever known. Taking their mis- 
fortune with a smile, they have worked 
harder than they ever have before in 
their lives, and I am proud of every 
one of them.” 

They sold nearly $50,000 in bonds. 

The Priscilla Theatre served lunch 
every day to all artists, and gave over 
the entire theatre to serve as a club 
and recreation place during the time 
the ban is on. 
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FE. F. ALBEE 
Advises Emergency Fund 


The present condition of theatricals is most discouraging and a calamity of 
this kind must necessarily cause a great hardship to artists all over the country. It 
comes to us like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. 


Inasmuch as we never had a precedent to guidé us, theatrical managers as well 
ag artists were entirely unprepared for this, and after a long summer lay-off both 
are in no condition to stand prolonged idleness. The question arises, “What are 
we todo?” I fully admit I haven’t up to the present figured out any proposition 
to take care of this situation. Each theatre in the different towns have done what 
they could,consistent with their own‘condition in caring for those in distress. 


This trouble can’t last much longer and out of it all will no doubt come some 
good. The theatrical profession on a whole is a happy-go-lucky sort and calamities 
of this kind should teach us all a lesson. One solution would be brought about by 
the working together of every single element in vaudeville—the artist, the manager, 
the booker, etc., etc. If a fund were started, to be called, let us say, the “Emergency 
Fund,” and to be used only for emergencies, great good could be accomplished and 
situations like the present one met to the fullest extent. The National Vaudeville 
Artists was started to prepare for emergencies like the present one. Unfortunately, 
the N. V. A. is a new organization, has been compelled to spend a good deal of 
money to make a start, and according to general conviction, has achieved many of its 
aims and ambitions. If it were a little older it might be able to handle the present 
situation. As matters stand now, vaudeville people must go along as bravely and 
cheerfully as they can, stand shoulder to shoulder, and’ meet conditions with 
fortitude. 


To repeat, out of the present difficulty something good and lasting is bound to 
come in the way of preparation for unforeseen trouble. I advise that we wait until 
the present conditions have passed away and that then we all get together and see if 
we can’t prevent a recurrence of any great hardship to vaudeville artists, no matter 
what emergency may arise in the future. As to the future, if the artists will have 
confidence in each other, and are willing to contribute a small amount each year to 
be laid aside and invested with the proper safeguard as to its being distributed when 
needed in the proper way and for the benefit of all, you will have accomplished some- 
thing that will not only raise the standard of the vaudeville artists, but will save 
suffering, and in the future you will be able to meet the conditions if any similar 
calamity should occur. eee ha P 

I should like to hear from artists on this subject, also from any that are in im- 
mediate need. We expe¢t.that most of the theatres throughout the an will — 
in the next few weeks. Ee RE Re ae ele he . 
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BURLESQUE 








BURLESQUE MEN ENCOURAGED 
AS CIRCUITS’ CITIES REOPEN 





Boston’s Resumption Helps Noticeably. Other Wheel Points 


Give Promise. 


Few Houses Operative. 


Producing 


Managers Anxious to Work Idle Companies. 





The 


lesque 


Columbia and 


American bur- 


circuit offices Tuesday heard 
that resumption of amusement activi- 
ties. was expected to take place in 


Philadelphia Monday. The opening of 


‘the Boston play centre this week re- 


stored Gayety and Casino there to the 
Columbia list, while the American was 
enabled to replay the Howard there. 

Newark and Jersey City are running 
shows again. “Oh, Girl!” starting Tues- 
day. “Bon Tons” got under way at the 
Majestic, Jersey City, Monday. 

The American was daily expecting to 
resume in Camden and Wrightstown, 
the latter being adjacent to Camp Dix, 
where the epidemic is reported as be- 
ing under decided check. 

Philadelphia reopening next week 
will permit the Columbia shows to 
play the People’s and Casino, with the 
American returning to the Trocadera 
and Gayety there. 

The circuit houses open as well as 
those expected to start this week are: 

Columbia.— Columbia, New York; 
Empire, Brooklyn; Hurtig & Seamon’s, 
New York; Casino, Brooklyn; Grand, 
Hartford, Park, Bridgeport; Miner’s, 
Bronx, New York; Gayety, Boston; 
Casino, Boston; Majestic, Jersey City; 
Empire, Newark. Next Week. — 
Casino, Philadelphia; People’s, Phila- 
delphia. 

American. — Olympic, 
Star, Brooklyn; Gayety, Brooklyn; 
Empire, Hoboken. Next Week.—Tro- 
cadero, Philadelphia; Gayety, Philadel- 
phia; Broadway, Camden, N. J.; Dix, 
Wrightstown, N. J. 


New York; 


QUICK ACTION AT COLUMBIA. 


The Columbia, New York, last Fri- 
day night, during the bond sale, saw 
quick action, when a disturber in an 
upper box was rushed out of the the- 
atre onto the -fire escape by half a 
dozen sailors, who turned him over to 
a policeman, when they had finished 
with him. 

Ralph Rockway was making the 
Liberty Loan speech. The man in the 
box remarked, so that the entire house 
heard it: “You have said enough about 
ithe Germans * * *,” but whatever 
else he intended uttering was lost, for 
by that time the sailors had him. : 

Everything happened so _ quickly 
neither the performance nor the audi- 
ence was disturbed, and Mr. Rockway 
continued. 

Another man the same evening who 
did not stand up for “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was unceremonious- 
ly ejected by the house staff. 


BURLESQUE CHANGES. 

Roehm & Richards have placed the 
following in burlesque shows: Bob 
Nugent and Al Turpie (reglacing Jack 
Hubb and Ralph Torpise), “Innocent 
Maids”; Jack Armsby replaces George 
Banks, “Trail Hitters”; Fred Taylor, 
Danny Murphy and Eva Lewis replace 
Harry Hills, Harry Bentley and Dora 
Schree, “Oh Girls”; Norma Bell, with 
the Crescent stock, Brooklyn. 


DEATHS IN BURLESQUE. 

Cieo Dalton, chorus girl with the 
Sam Howe show, died Oct. 15 at the 
Lincoln Hospital, New York, of influ- 
enza, after an illness of a little over a 
week. The remains were removed to 
Campbell’s Mortuary and willbe sent 


to Texas, where the deceased lived. 

Cleo Dalton, ingenue with Sam 
Howe’s show, died at the Lincoln 
Hospital, New York, Oct. 20 from in- 
fluenza. She was 27 years of age. Miss 
Dalton.had been off the stage for 
three years, returning when her hus- 
band, John Dalton, now a lieutenant, 
went to France with his regiment. Ser- 
vices were held at the Campbell Fu- 
neral Church, Oct. 24, and the remains 
taken to the late home of the deceased 
at Houston, Tex. 


HOUSE OPENS—SHOW AWAY. 


Monday morning, when Newark 
suddenly and without previous noti- 
fication, notified the local theatres to 
reopen, Pete Clark’s “Oh Girl” com- 
pany was on vacation. By the time 
Mr. Clark had: gathered his people it 
was Tuesday afternoon, and the first 
performance was given that evening, 
though the other Newark houses re- 
opened for the Monday matinee. 

Last Saturday, in Brooklyn, after the 
final performance, Pete told the com- 
pany to take a vacation for a few days 
and he would let them know when to 
return, but to report to him by Thurs- 
day, Oct. 24. 


CARTER INCREASING STOCKS. 


San Francisco, Oct. 23. 

Monte Carter, manager and léssee 
of the Oak, Seattle, announces he will 
place a show in the Royal, Vancouver, 
B. C.. to alternate with the show at 
the Oak, Seattle. Two other new com- 
panies for northern territory will also 
be organized by Carter, who has re- 
tired from the stage to devote his time 
entirely to the managerial and produc- 
ing ends. 





SUPPLY BUREAU. 


Bert Weston, general manager of the 
Cooper Amusement Company, is start- 
ing a burlesque bureau to cover the 
various needs of burlesque such as 
the placing of books, songs and lyrics, 
the casting of shows and the engaging 
of players. 

His staff, which includes Billy K. 
Wells and Ray Perez, will occupy of- 
fices in the Columbia Building. 


Judgment for Darktown Follies. 


Hughey Bernard, Ike Weber and 
Fred W. Stair, owners of the “Dark- 
town Follies,” recovered a judgment 
in the Ninth District Municipal Court 
for $328 against the Metropolitan 
Scenic Studio, for breach of contract 
for failure to deliver all the scenery 
ordered in time. 

Plaintiffs were represented by Harry 
Lewis. 


Make Up Temporary Act. 


With the closing of their show, 
Harry K. Morton and Zellah Russell 
fragned a vaudeville act, to play around 
New- York, opening Monday at the 
City. 

Epstin & Sofranski is their agent. 


Theatre at Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Oct. 23. 
Fort Berij. Harrison, near here, isto 
have a Liberty theatre, seating 2,000. 
The announcements follow. de- 
spatches from Washington saying the 
fort will be enlarged at a cost of $3,- 
000,000. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 


“The Bostonians” with Frank Finney~at the 
Columbia this week are doing little in any 
line upon the stage there. The show has a 
couple of lively spots, but throughout there is 
a drag to it, and the two parts under the one 
head of “Bits of Hits’ reaches a slow ending 


after a long last act. The first part seemed 
longer. 

The principal comedian, Mr. Finney, wrote 
the book and lyrics, Harry L. Alford com- 


posed the music, with the piece staged by Mr. 
Finney and Phil Ott, another comedian in the 
show. It runs in two acts and several scenes. 

The music is the biggest mark against the 
entertainment whether it is written for the 
special lyrics or interpolated. All the songs, 
possibly with an exception of two, are slow in 
lyric, tempo and therefore necessarily slow in 
action, leaving the 18 chorus girls but little 
to do. 

One big laughing scene is “The Dynamite 
Lunch” and this starts the house off with its 
many humorous signs painted upon the back 
drop. MHare-lipped talking by the principals 
bring other laughs and there is some business 
that helps, but the scene also drags. 

Perhaps it has not struck Mr. Finney that 
more lively numbers would bring encores and 
thus fill in the time that now appears to be 
padded out to make the required running dis- 
tance for the performance. Monday night 
hardly a number received a legitimate encore 
and but one or two were taken for any reason. 
In the padding is a ‘“‘chorus number” without 
a leader, placed in ‘‘one’’ (as a chorus girl re- 
marked) to cover up the wait for a setting. 
It was to give the girls an opportunity to show 
what they could do alone, and the girls did 
show they could do nothing. One of the choris- 
ters was introduced as ‘Hazel Stetson, of 
Brooklyn, our mosquito tenor.’’ Hazel did as 
well as the rest. If the idea of ‘‘Mosquito”’ 
cropped oat from someone’s opinion that that 
number stung the audience, it wasn’t such,a 
poor appellation, even without considerifg 
Hazei's voice. 

A trench scene closing the first part should 
be at once converted from its present dramatic 
tenor to travesty. The audience wanted fun 
and when it ran seriously all the way, they 
literally walked out on it, also the dramatics 
and the attempt, laughing only at the one 
“gag” in it. There is a good idea at the 
finish of the Yanks cdming over the top from 
the other side, but it is not worked up to and 


- loses any strength it might hold by reason of 


that. 

An operatic scene with characters in ap- 
propriate costume got little excepting from 
Finney’s remarks akgut the several principals. 

The final act is in one scene, “The County 
Poor House,” aimed toward a burlesque such 
as has been done with prison scenes, but the 
burlesque lapses quickly and in its place comes 
numbers, one after another, then much dialog 
and the plot seems to have been revived in 
this section to wind it up. 

Hazel Kirke among the women is comely, 
looks to be the best dressed, but is made to 
sing several of the slow numbers, doing a 
“single,” also to cover a wait, when she utters 
two ballads in a row. The slow-singing stuff 
runs right along, up to the time when, in the 
last act, Jack Witts may be, or Marty Pudig, 
perhaps, sings a couple of more heavy numbers 
in a basso that is made profundo with accom- 
panying worry. This is relieved a moment 
after by one of the very few fast songs, but 
it is teo late. 

The show is not marked for costuming, that 
department just ambling along in the average 
manner. Nettie Nelson is another woman 
principal who wears tights in one scene, al- 
though tights are not made a feature. 

It was Miss Nelson, however, as an aviator 
who was the only one to draw applause on her 
appearance_in the ensembles. Gladys Parker 
may be the soubret but she does little. : 

Mr. Finney is the only funmaker. Mr. Ott 
wears a gloom look for his share and contri- 




















VIOLA MAYER 


The accomplished daughter of JOSEPH 
MAYER (the program tegen rod who is now 
overseas entertaining the soldiers. 

Miss Mayer, a cultured pianiste, is- also 
ne dy the accompaniments for Elizabeth 
iowry, vocalist, who is touring the camps 
in France. . 





butes a dance, but Finney seems to rely upon 
himself. That may be why Ott doesn’t do more. 

Frank Finney has alweys stood very-high 
among burlesque producers and comedians, 
also as an author. He, comes around each 
season with a new show, something greatly in 
his favor if everything else went back on him, 
and Finney still writes logical burlesque dialog 
he can handle himself to the very best advan- 
tage, but it doesn’t took as though this per- 
formance had received enough attention, A 
show and the people are there, but it’s not 
made the most of, and while there is much in 
it to bring laughs to the burlesque patrons, 
it does not rank with some of Finney’s shows 
of the past excepting on the scenery end. One 
or two sets do very well, the restaurant inter- 
ior and the poor house exterior. 

“The Bostonians” can easily go over the cir- 
cuit this season on Finney’s reputation, but 
the show can stand a lot of fixing up during 
the trip around, ~That might have happened 
to it ere this. Sime. 


BEAUTY REVUE. 


a remarkable difference between 
and that called the (‘Follies 
vf Pleasure,” which was the show. at the 
Olympic last week. It is hard to believe that 
both shows are under the same management. 





There is 
this attraction 


But they are, and the name of Rube Bern- 
stein adorns both of them. But’ where the 
“Follies” leans to the dirt, this one is quite 


the opposite and leans principally to ensemble 
numbers to get over with the audience, and it 
does do éhat. 

Bernstein has spread himself regardless on 
the costuming of the production. There are 
ten changes for the chorus of 16, and all of 
the costumes look nifty. The principals also 
hold up in the clothes division, and the gowns 
that two of the leading women wear are in 
exceeding good taste. 

The show itself is a fast-moving burlesque 
entertainment that goes right alofig with num- 
bers coming fast and getting over. The chorus 
is well trained and their work has a unison 
that is marked, for shows of this type. None 
of that-indiyidual starring by the members 
of the ensemble, and the result is that the 
numbers get more than their share of the 
applause. 

The performance is entitled “Stolen Sweets” 
and is in two acts, the book having been 
furnished by Eddie Dale, who is also the prin- 
cipal comedian. It is in two acts, doth of the 
sets being inexpensive, but adequate. There 
are eight numbers in each act, including the 
openingsand closing ensemble. The first act 
is the interior of a drug store with Dale and 
George Bartlett carrying the comedy along at 
a goed fast clip. The second act is an ex- 
terior, at a summer hotel. There isn’t much 
of an attempt to carry anything of a story 
to link up the two acts, suffice that the action 
serves as’a frame work to hang the numbers 
on. 
In addition to the comedian two other prin- 
cipal men are carried. They are Harry Pat- 
terson and Henry Guertin. The former is the 
straight and handles his work in a snappy 
manner and wears a corking lot of_ flash 
clothes. He also has a voice and lead¢ num- 
bers to perfection. In the second act he 
stopped the show with the “Tell It to the Ma- 
rines’’ number and an imitation of Al. Jolson 
singing “Dixie Melody.’’ The latter was a 
near riot for him. i 

It is in the woman division, however, that 
the show is strongest. Ada Lum and Helen 
Gibson stand out like a house afire for looks 
and work. The former is a striking brunet, 
and wears the six gowns that she showed to 
perfection, while the latter, a blonde of a 
decided type, was just as striking from a sar- 
torial standpoint in a quartet of creations. 
Both displayed considerable form in full- 
length tights in the finale of the last act. 

The soubret is Florence Whitford, who 
looked cute and put over a couple of numbers 
nicely. The major portion of the number 
leading, however, fell to Helen Gibson, who 
delivered. 

Several spots were given over to specialties, 
Miss Gibson and Henry Guertin getting a 
strong handing just before the close of\ the 
first act, and the Dale and Lum specialty in 
the second act was well worked up with 
comedy. 

Dale does “Dutch” through both acts, with 
George Bartlett doing “Jew.” The two are 
alsees  -geamner working together, and they 
ay o e rough stuff and go af 
legitimately. oo after the ee 

Mr. Bernstein has a good show in “The 


Beauty Revue,” and it is a pity th 
to follow his other one. ws dl ad 





IMPRESSION ABROAD. 


Dennis F. O’Brien has received a 
letter from Hugh J. Ward, in Australia, 
which indicates the impression the 
fighting boys of the U. S. A. leave on 
the peoples of our allied nations. 

Mr. Ward said: ids 

“Isn’t it great to see Uncle Sam 
striding on with his beard bristling, his 
eyes glaring and a Lincolnlike phys- 
ical and mental strength behind The 
whole intention? I am looking for- 
ward to next year being a wondeFful 
time for the great Democracy of 
America. Any other old scores with 
other nations will be completely wiped 
out and purified by the great crucible 
now burning in France.” 
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The Milwaukee Free Press had the 
following editorial last week markedly 
in contrast to an editorial published 
in the Chicago Tribune, which lightly 
treated the predicament the players of 
the theatrical profession find them- 
selves in: 


~ The Plight of Actor-Folk. 


A good deal has been said about 
the hardship which the closing 
orders, due to the influenza, have 
worked to the theatres of the 
country. But how about the actors? 

It would be interesting to know 
what provision, if any, owners or 
managers of theatrical attractions 
are making for the welfare of their 
companies during the period of en- 
forced idleness; especially for the 
small salaried people, who are rare- 
ly ahead of the game in a monetary 
way. 

Theatre closing is now practically 
in effect from one end of the 
country to the other. In New York 
the show shops are still running, 
and there are other cities, here and 
there, which persist as oases in an 
amusement-barren land. But these 
will not serve to keep a road show 
moving. 

With the vaudeville circuits from 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast shut 
down and their links in the East 
sadly weakened, the variety artist 
is in as bad a way as his fellows 
of the “legitimate,” and probably 
worse. With few exceptions, he is 
his own master dependent upon a 
booking agency, and _ booking 
agencies do not pay salaries at any 
time. 

With three and possibly four 
weeks of idleness confronting a 
large body of actors and other the- 
atrical entertainers, it bétomes a 
matter of public concern how those 
who are without funds are to exist 
during that period. 

Minor players and performers 
may be hardened to such experi- 
ences, for sieges of unemployment 
are not unfamiliar in the average 
thespian’s life. But in this instance, 
where idleness is enforced by gov- 
ernmental order, it would be reas- 
suring to know that provision has 
been made for those unprepared to 
meet the emergency. 

If that has not been done the 
public, which owes so much to its 
entertainers in this time of emo- 
tional stress, should be advised so 
that it may take steps for the re- 
lief of those who need it. 


The Nelson, Logansport, Ind., is now 


operated by Brown & Murray (local). 


Zola Terrell has returned. from Aus- 
tralia. 


The Frances Starr show “Tiger! 
Tiger!” may follow Otis Skinner at 
the Lyceum. 


David Warfield will not be seen in 
a new play until early in the spring 
efter the revival of “The Auctioneer.” 

John T. Murray, now in “Maytime,” 
has been engaged for a production to 
play both London and Australia. 


Joe Eckl has added the Lyceum, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., to his list for three 
acts, split week policy. ; 





The William Fitzgerald “Fads and 
Fancies,” “management Nat Phillips, 
laying off in Allentown, Pa., reopens 
Oct. 28 at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

Manny Cancer, formerly treasurer of 
Shubert-Riveria, is now at the 44th 
Street for William Fox, who is show- 
ing “Salome” (film) there. 





Dr. Harry W. Martin, of Chicago, 
reported last week in New York to 
have diéd at Camp Custer, has been 
and remains in good health. 





When Mrs. Vernon Castle returns 
from her present trip abroad she ex- 
pects to go on to the speaking stage, 
having an offer for a propgsed musi- 
cal production. 





Mark Levy and Tom Jones have 
dissolved partnership. While the Levy 
brothers are in the service Sylvia 
Sternberg (Mark’s stenographer for 
five years) will do the bookings. 





A dinner was given in the Monastary 
of the Friars Sunday night to the offi- 
cers in the Quartermasters Depart- 
ment, the host being Captain Jack 
Gleason. 

Molly McIntyre is reported slated 
for the principal feminine role in 
Frank Mandel’s new show, “A Perfect 
Day,” to be produced in New York 
by the holidays. 

An inside “gambol” is scheduled to 
take place in the Lambs’ Club Nov. 4, 
with some of the members having con- 
tributed some special sketches bearing 
on the war and otherwise. 

A beefsteak was tendered Johnnie 
Collins Wednesday night by his 
friends in.the U. B. O., preceding his 
departure Thursday for Ft. Hamilton, 
N. Y., as a member of the Motor Corps. 

Nellie and Rose Beaumont (sisters) 
are joiriing Mercedes road show, start- 
ing for the cantonments. The girls 
will do Billy B. Van’s former act 
“Props.” They replace Eva Mudge in 
the show. 





The dramatic criticisms in the New 
York Globe, since Louis Sherwin quit 
to join the Goldwyn special publicity 
department, are now unsigned. Sev- 
eral offers to critics on other papers. 
out of town have been made. 

Pauline Hall, for years a prominent 
figure in musical comedy, made a brief 
return to public life one day last week 
when she appeared at the little port- 
able, open-air “Liberty Hall” at 42nd 
and Broadway for the Liberty Loan. 

Although negotiations were made 
for Victor Morley to head the musical 
stock company at the Orpheum, Seat- 
tle, this winter, Morley remains un- 
signed. Mr. Morley is still in New 
York. 


Bobbie Dale, who, since “Sinbad” 
opened, worked in the chorus, will get 
his first opportunity to show what he 
can do as a principal next Monday 
night when he does a special dance 
with Johnny Burke. 

The musicalized version of “Seven 
Days,” which Otto Harbach has pre- 
pared, is to be produced jointly by 
Arthur Hammerstein and the Selwyns. 
It goes in rehearsal next week. The 
cast is being selected. 

A notice has been posted on the N. 
V. A. bulletin board that “important 
war announcements” are in that office 
for. the. following: Sidney Warren 
Cornock, Joseph C. Andre, Clarence 
Bryce Kennedy and Florenz Dellessie. 

Owing to war conditions in London 
the I. V. T. A. will resume the book- 
ings of vaudeville turns for their South 





ee 


African circuit through their New 
York offices. Their>contracts include 
fares both ways, with direct sailings 
from New: York. 


Eva Mudge (Mrs. H. H. Will-Jorgen- 
sen), “The Military Maid,” who re- 
tired from vaudeville four years ago, 
left New York Oct. 23 for San Fran- 
cisco, from where she will sail to Tokio 
with her husband, who has secured a 
railway contract from the Japanese 
Government. 


Joe Weber is suing John J. Hamil- 
ton, of 420 Fourth avenue, for the re- 
covery of the cost of cloth which he 
gave the defendant to make shirts 
from, for his nephew, L. Lawrence 
Weber. The shirtmaker misunder- 
stood the order and made shirts ac- 
cording to Joe’s measurements. 





Major Doyle may still be growing 
and he won’t admit he has stopped. 
Ordinarily persons stop growing (in 
height) at the age of 21 but the Major 
says he grew a foot between 25 and 
35. He remembers, because he used 
to be able to walk under a table at the 
former age. Doyle is now past 40 and 
is nearly four feet in height. 





President Wilson misses his theatre 
going in Washington, the managers 
there believe. The President has been 
at least a weekly attendant at some 
Capitol theatre since the season open- 
ed. When in New York on his recent 
trip the first arrangement made for 
the President’s entertainment was for 
theatre tickets. 





With the epidemic putting a quietus 
on booking activities, the fifth floor of 
the Palace was enlivened Monday by 
an agent rushing in to demand who 
paid off Sundays at the Grand Opera 
House, Brooklyn. Said agent excitedly 
explained tgat one of his acts was paid 
eff fifty cents short—and he was in 
earnest. 

In the recent proceedings before 
‘Judge Philbin, in which Sanger & Jor- 
dan were the plaintiffs against, James 
Montgomery, over the musicat version 
of his play, “Ready Money,” the latter 
offered at the suggestion of his attor- 
neys (O’Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll) 
to put up a bond of $5,000 to respond 
to any future injunction «proceedings 
which might be brought against him, 
The offer was accepted. 





C. R. Lamb, owner of an apartment, 


house located at 360 W. 22d street, 
has entered a judgment against Bay- 
ard Veiller, playwright, for $729.75. 
The plaintiff, through his attorneys, 
Spencer, Lloyd & Wierum, allege Veil- 
ler leased an apartment, in the houses 
mentioned for one year and 11 months, 
and that the defendant defaulted for 
about seven months. The amount rep- 
resents rental for the defaulted period. 

Belle Baker, reported during last 
week taken away with influenza, was 
mingling with the throngs continu- 
ously...One evening at a restaurant 
when a returned soldier from France 
with but one arm asked Miss Baker to 
buy a Bond, she purchased a $50 one 
from him, then gave the bond to the 
soldier as a present. Another errone- 
ously rumored epidemic casualty was 
Bobby Heath, of Philadelphia, who, by 
that time, had fully recovered in. his 
home city. » 

A summons was served on Weber 
and Fields last week on the-charge of 
breach of contract with Adele Row- 
land. The plaintiff alleges she was en- 
gaged for a leading role in “Back 
Again,” with the understanding that 
her billig would be second to Weber 
and Fields. Henry]. & Frederick E. 
Goldsmith, the plaintiff's attorneys, say 
that their client was engaged at $600 
per week for the run of the play, and 
$700 on tour. 


Gus A. Gloor, vaudevillian, previously 








reported as in the service, has written 
Secretary Chesterfield of tRe N. V. A. 
to write him care of Co. 23d, Fifth Bat- 
talion, C. O. T. S., Camp Lee, Va. An- 
other vaudevillian Association mem- 
ber, William F. Hines, of the 23d Co. 
Central Officers’ Training Camp at 
Camp Gordon, Ga., asks all N. V. A. 
members who can to send him “a few 
scripts, jokes, stories and the like” 
that might be used in camp shows 
there. 


Mrs. Frank Tinney has entered suit 
against Warschauer & Roth, of 14 East 
33d street, for the recovery of $1,000. 
Some time ago Mrs. Tinney left two 
gold-mesh pocketbooks, which she 
claimed were imported from Paris, with 
the defendant for repairs. As a result 
of a fire which broke out in the War- 
schauer & Roth place of business, both 
pocketbooks were lost. The plaiutiff, 
through her attorneys, O’Brien, Male- 
vinsky & Driscoll, sued for the value. 
The defendants offered to settle—to 
supply Mrs. Tinney with a couple of 
new pocketbooks. 





James Coffroth, the fight promoter 
and a rich man in his own right, hav- 
ing retired from public attention when 
the ban on the k. o. process was raised 
throughout the country, has reached 
New York to act as chairman of the 
committee which will handle a series 
of big sports entertainments in the 
forthcoming drive for. the different 
charity organizations now helping 
carry on war work both here and 
abroad. Some big boxing bouts will 
be staged, with all of the champs ex- 
pected to do their “bit,” but also de- 
fend their titles against contenders. 


Stanley, son of Arthur Jefferson, a 
London manager, has. been missing for 
éime time. The last letter his family 
received was over a year ago and Mr. 
Jefferson has written to George Arliss 
asking help to locate the son. Jeffer- 
son, Junior, was with the Keystone 
[rio (“The Nutty Burglars”) at last 
reports and previously had been with 
a magician. Any information regard- 
ing the missing man shouN be sent to 
Mr. Arliss, care of Dixie Hines, 1400 
Broadway. Jefferson may have en- 
listed with the British mission. 

omy © 


Charlie Foy, twenty, and son of Ed- 
die Foy, has entered shit against Par- 
ker’s Garage, of West 5lst street, for 
the recovery of $500 which he paid the 
defendant on a Mercer automobile, on 
account of the $700 total cost. The 
auto was purported to be of the 1913 
vintage, but its date of manufacture 
dated from 1909. In time the clutch on 
the auto refused to clutch and Parker 
advised Foy to bring, his machine to 
the garage. Foy did—and never got it 
back again. Parker refused to part 
with the var until.the balance of $200 
due on the full purchase price was 
paid, Foy, claiming he is a minor, and 
naming Leo Newman, the ticket brok- 
er, as his legal guardian, enters a suit 
for the recovery of the $500 through 
his attorneys, O’Brien, Malevinsky & 
Driscoll. 


Through the efforts of the Actors’ 
Equity Association, the members of 
Orr & Welch’s “High and Dry” com- 
pany recovered a full week’s salary 
last Friday in the Third Municipal 
Court before Judge Murray. After the 
show had run for a week in Boston, 
last spring, every member of the com- 
pany received written notice the sea- 
son would end, definitely, in two 
weeks from date, to be followed by a 
supplementary season. At the end of 
the second week’s run Orr & Welch 
decided to close. The actors, through 
the A. E. A., entered suit for the re- 
maining week’s satarv, on the ground 
the two weeks’ notice constituted a 
waiver or modification of the contract. 
The A. E. A., to avoid court litigation, 
offered to arbitrate, which the produc- 
ing firm refused to do. Clarence Net- 
tles, the A. E. A. attorney, appeared. 
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ACTORS’ FUND BENEFIT SERIES 
TO BUILD UP LOW FINANCES 





Trustees Favor System Whereby Profession Can Swell 
Treasury's Coffers. Resources Being Fast Depleted. 
Daniel Frohman to Organize Worthy System. 


At the first fall meeting of the board 
Fund of 


Frohman, president, 


of trustees of the Actors’ 
Daniel 


pointed out that in consequence of the 


America, 


war’s demands and _ the = splendid 
achievements of the theatrical pro- 
fession in raising millions of dollars 
for Uncle Sam, the Actor’s Fund has 
naturally suffered, whereas the de 
mands on the now slender resources 
have been unusually great. 

In view, thérefore, an unusual effort 
must bé made this season to secure 
money for the fund toward its annual 
expenses of over $75,000. Mr. Frohman 
proposed that the benefit activities be 
extended this year to a larger num- 
ber of cities, including St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Washington, in addition to the annual 
performances in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. 

The board of trustees granted full 
authority to Mr. Frohman to organize 
this extensive system of benefits after 
the New Year, and asks that the the- 
atrical profession will aid in this effort 
to sustain this great professional 
charity in the cities named. 

David Gerber, legal counsel for the 
A. F. A., proposed a plan regarding the 
establishment of a ruling «whereby the 
fund is to receive the income from en- 
dowment bequests that might be cre- 
ated for the benefit of the Actors’ 
Fund. 


LAMBS’ UPHEAVAL. 


For the first time in about 18 years 
the entire independent ticket was 
elected at the Lambs Club last week. 
It was a resounding defeat for the old- 
line men in the club, with no reason 
assigned other than the membership 
craved new blood in the executive con- 
trol of the orgartization. 

The present officers are R. H. Burn- 
side, shepherd; De Wolf Hopper, bey; 
Frank Craven,’ corresponding secre- 
tary; Milton Royle, recording secre- 
tary; Harry Smith, treasurer; Grant 
Stewart, librarian. The new Council- 
men are David Warfield, William Col- 
lier, Sam H. Harris, Walter Price, 
Frank Case and John L. Golden. 

Jos. R. Grismer, the retiring shep- 
herd, has had four successive terms in 
office, and George V. Hobart, who pre- 
ceded him, had either seven or eight 
terms. 


THE USUAL KIND. 
% Pittsburgh, Oct. 23. 

Ira S. Bassett, business man ‘and 
evangelist, who has been made a de- 
fendant in a voluntary bankruptcy 
petition, is at present in a local hos- 
pital suffering from a nervous break- 
down. ° 

During his revival services Bassett 
was noted for his caustic remarks 
about the theatrical profession, claim- 
ing theatres and their accessories and 
promoters were instruments of the 
devil. 

It was only recently Bassett was held 
for court on a serious charge made by 
Rose Houtz, who alleges that at vari- 
ous times the defendant had improper 
relations with Gertrude Woodward, 
said to have been a member of the 
Dassettvevangehstic party. 

Following the hearing, Bassett was 
released on $500 bail for trial in the 
criminal court. Congressman Stephen 
G. Porter represented Bassett at the 
hearing, and attorneys T. M. Marshall 


and Louis V. 
prosecutrix. 

It developed at the hearing Mrs. 
Woodward is the daughter of the late 
Dr. B. B. Marheineke, former U. S. im- 
migration inspector here, and that her 
husband is Lieut. Harold Woodward, 
U. S. A. She was tormerly employed 
at the Commercial Club, of which Bas- 
sett was secretary. The relations be- 
tween the two covers a period of four 
years. Finally Mrs. Woodward, then 
Miss Marheineke, was married to 
Woodward, and a few months later a 
child was born. Woodward immedi- 
ately disclaimed parentage of the 
child, and left Mrs. Woodward, who 
subsequently sued for a divorce on a 
charge of desertion. 


McCORMACK DRAMATIZED. 


The new Chauncey Olcott play, “The 
Voice of McConnell,” which George 
M. Cohan has written and which opens 
in Baltimore next week, providing the 
influenza ban is lifted from the the- 
atres there, is reported to be a drama- 
tization from John McCormack. Ol- 
cott plays the role of McCormack, and 
the latter’s manager, McSweeney, is 
also represented in the cast. 


Barack represented the 





BOOKINGS CHAOTIC. 


With the reports getting out that 
certain territories were to*open the 
booking offices for the legitimate at- 
tractions were swamped with wires. 
All of the outlets from centers to 
which the shows graviated when the 
closing orders swept the coun’ry are 
jammed up with attractions trying to 
get out to pick up the dates standing. 

Everyone of the managers of shows 
are trying to play two or three dates 
to break their jumps to take up routes. 
The booking offices have _ notified 
managers not to consider any date 
outstanding for the next three weeks 
until the agent of the show either 
wires or arrives on the ground with 
confirmation of the play date. 

In all of the booking offices two sets 
of books are being carried over the 
emergency with the shows rerouted to 
cover the possibility of errors. It was 
stated that in, the event that Penn- 
sylvania did not open within the next 
week there would be another extreme 
measure of rerouting mecessary to 
carry shows around that state to pick 
up dates standing. 


‘K. & E. House in Cleveland. 


Cleveland, Oct. 23. 

It became known here that a the- 
atre building here for sometime is be- 
ing constructed for K. & E., operating 
through Robert McLaughlin, the play- 
wright, who has interested local cap- 
ital inthe venture. What is in back 
of the idea of secrecy regarding the 
building of the new house is not 
known, but the new playhouse will be 
ready for plays in the spfing. 

Mr. McLaughlin is sponsor for a 
stock company here. 


ROSE MULLANEY WEST. 


Rose Mullaney, for several years 
chief assistant to Chamberlain -Brown, 
the agent, left Saturday for Los An- 
reles. 

Miss Mullaney made the trip in com- 
pany with the Lee kiddies and their 
mother. While on the coast she may 
take a flyer in the agency business 
there. 


FUND FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


A further appeal to members of the 
legitimate profession is being made by 
those in charge of the “Fund for 
Wounded Actors.” This organization, 
connected indirectly with the Actors’ 
Equity Association, works in conjunc- 
es with the Stage Women’s War Re- 
ief. 

It was formed Sept. 1. At that time 
actresses and actors were asked to 
contribute a small percentage of their 
salaries to the cause, the object of 
which is to provide for the wives and 
children of actors, many of whom are 
suffering deprivation by reason of thei: 
dependence on the small pay neces- 
sarily from the Government, and at 
the same time care for the wounded 
professionals when they return to this 
country. 

The sums asked for range from 50 
cents weekly, for those receiving $35 
to $50, to $5, from a salary of $200 
and upward, proportionately. These 
amounts to be, by their written per- 
missions, withheld by the treasurer of 
the company, who will forward the to- 
tal weekly collection to the treasurer 
of the fund. Those who feel they may 
afford more than the prescribed scale 
may contribute as much a§s they like. 

The “Scroll of Honor” system has 
found favor with many of the contrib- 
utors, who have obligated themselves 
to subscribe weekly, until June 1, 1919. 
The subscriptions are signed upon 
honor cards, enclosed in envelopes, 
which may be sealed, and handed to 
the representative of the fund with 
the company, or forwarded direct to 
the treasurer of the organization in 
New York. These names are inscribed 
on the Scroll of Honor and will be 
preserved as a memento of the Fund. 

Another advantage of this system 
is that it does not embarrass and dis- 
courage the small contributors, who, 
by means of the cards and envelopes, 
may hand his donation privately to 
the fund’s representative, or mail it 
each week direct to New York. 

The officials of the fund are George 
Arliss, chairman;. Thomas A. ‘Wise, 
first vice-chairman; Frank MclIntyre, 
second vice-chairman; Richard A. Pur- 
dy, treasurer; Frank Gillmore, as- 
sistant treasurer; Grace Griswold, 
secretary, Knickerbocker Theatre 
Building, 1400 Broadway, New York. 


SHUBERT’S “KISS BURGLAR.” 


.The Shuberts have made an ar- 
rangement to take ever the William P. 
Orr production of “The Kiss Burglar.” 


_ Orr took the show on tour this season, 


but closed in Detroit, several of the 
principals returning to New York with 
complaints. 

The new management will place the 
piece in rehearsal this week and start 
it on tour as soon as the country re- 
opens. 


Gibert Miller Secures St. James. 
London, Oct. 23. 
Gilbert Miller has definitely secured 
a long lease of St. James’ Theatre, 
when Gertrude Elliott’s tenancy ex- 
pires. 


Owen Nares’ Starring Agreement. 
- London, Oct. 23. 

Owen Nares has entered into a three 
years’ starring agreement with Sir Al- 
fred Butt, which materializes after 
Christmas at the Queens. 

The opening piece will be by Horace 
Annesley Vachell, adapted from Mrs. 
Belloc’s “A Chink in the Aimoni.” 


$125,000 for Box at Charity Matinee. 
London, Oct. 23. 

A Working Girls’ War Savings mat- 
inee will be given at the. Victoria Pal- 
ace Oct. 26, the girls providing their 
own entertainment. 

Solly Joel has paid $125,000 for a box 
and presented it to the Princess Pa- 
tricia of Connaught. 


.querader” was 


PHILADELPHIA BAN ON. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 23. 

Anticipating favorable action by the 
Board of Health regarding the lifting 
of the ban which has kept the the- 
atres in this city closed since Oct. 
3, the managers began early prepara- 
tions for the expected openings next 
Monday, Oct. 28. 

Late today the Pennsylvania State 
3oard of Health refused to lift ban on 
theatres permitting them to resume 
Oct. 28. No promise for opening was 
given. 

Keeping the théatres closed this 
week caused several shifts in the book- 
ings. A continuation of the closing 


order for another week will prevent 
‘The Follies” from playing Philadel- 
phia this season. The original booking 
was tor two weeks, and it was under- 
stood that if the Forrest did not open 
Oct. 28 to let “The Follies” in the show 
would not be seen here, as no engage- 
ment for less than two weeks could 
be secured. The time allotted for “The 
Canary,” with Julia Sanderson and Joe 
Cawthorne, expires this Satyrday. 
_ “Tiger Rose” will be unable to fulfill 
its four weeks at the Broad. The piece 
goes West from here, while Ethel 
Barrymore in “The Off Chance” is the 
succeeding attraction at the Broad. 
Similarly Guy Bates Post in “The Mas- 
to have played four 
weeks at the Adelphi, but is booked 
to open in Baltimore next Monday if 
that city reopens. Arrangements have 
already been made, according to re- 
ports, to bring “The Masquerader” 
back here in the spring. “Eyes of 
Youth” will be next week’s offering at 
the Adelphi. é 

The Shubert probably suffered more 
from the closing order than any other 
theatre in town, as “Chu Chin Chow” 
was pla‘‘ing to capacity houses when 
the epidemic hit the city, and arrange- 
ments had been made to extend the 
engagement an extra week. What will 
reopen the Shubert is not yet known. 

The bookings of “The Little Teacher” 
at the Garrick, “The Kiss Burglar” at 
the Lyric, and “Leave It to Jane” at 
the Chestnut Street Opera House still 
hold good, the run of the latter show 
having been extended. “Miss Sim- 
plicity,” the Rida Johnson Young piece, 
will be the next attraction at the opera 
house. 


MUSICAL FARCE WILL DO. 


Boston, Oct. 23. 

“She Took a Chance” will do. Mon- 
day night at its metropolitan premiere 
it ran like clock-work with the laughs 
timed as neatly and the farce running 
as smoothly in musical comedy form 
as it did originally from Fred Jack- 
son’s pen under the name of “A Full 
House.” 

May Vokes was her customary riot 
and Dallas Welford also scored. 

Others in the cast worthy of men- 
tion were Wanda Lyons, Mary Mil- 
burn, Eleanor Gordon, Ben Linn, Ray 
Raymond, Alfred Gerrard and Eddie 
Dowling. 

The score contains no exceptional 
or heavy numbers, but went big, the 
heaviest applause and encores coming 
on “When Love Is Away,” “Happi- 
ness,” “There’s Something About You” 
and “Bubbles.” 

A good chorus and snappy costumes 
have added much to “A Full House” 
even as they have done to many a suc- 
cessful farce a season or two later. 


Jean Havez suit against Bert Wil- 
liams for the recovery of some of his 
songs and lyrics, which Williams was 
to use in the “Follies” this year, came 
to a final settlement, out of court, this 
week. Harry Saks Hechheimer, the 
plaintiff's counsel, accepted a cash pay- 
ment. 
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BUSINESS SLUMP STILL. ON 
WITH NEW SHOWS COMING ON 





With Loan Drive Over Conditions Still Bad. “Flu” Epidemic 
Now Blamed. Attractions Coming and Going. 





The curve of business in the Broad- 
way legitimate houses is still describ- 
ing a deep concaving arc and the curve 
of profits in the majority of cases has 
dipped below any theoretical charted 
lines. 

It was thought by some that with 
the Liberty Loan drive over, business 
some small tendency to 
increase, but Monday’s draw for the 
most part was even poorer than last 
week, proving the loan did not keep 
the theatre-lover away. The epidemic 
is now acknowledged to be the prin- 
cipal factor in the depleted box of- 
fice takings. 

Another group of attractions trek 
from Times square this week, they be- 
ing “The Matinee Hero” (Ditrichstein), 
which leaves the Vanderbilt dark; “A 
Stitch in Time” out of the Fulton; 
“Going Up” leaving the Liberty and to 
be succeeded by John Cort’s “Glori- 
anna”; “The Follies” finishes a three- 
week Broadway repeat at the Globe, 
the attraction aimed for Philadelphia, 
if the quarantine is lifted there and 
the house remaining dark until “The 
Canary” opens on Nov. 4, and “Tiger 
Rose” leaving the Manhattan to. be 
followed by David Warfield in “The 
Auctioneer.” Sudden added closings 
last week, other than announced, were 
“Humpty Dumpty” with Otis Skinner 
at the Lyceum, now dark (Mr. Skinner 
is to tour in a revival of “The Honor 
of the Family”), and “The Awakening” 
at the Criterion (also dark). That at- 
traction-is stated to be closed “tem- 
porarily,” but never had a chance, even 
with conditions favorable. “Maytime” 
finally departed also. “Keep Her Smil- 
ing” leaves the Astor next week and 
is due to be succeeded by the Shu- 
berts’ musical, “Little Simplicity,” re- 
named from “Miss I Don’t Know.” 
*Peter’s Mother,” a new Brady show, 
opens at the Playhouse Monday. 

Eight new attractions entered the 
lists this week: “Perkins” (renamed 
from “The Man from Toronto”), with 
Henry Miller ahd Ruth Chatterton at 
the Miller; Bertha Kalisch in “The 
Riddle: Woman” at the Harris; “Be 
Calm, Camilla,” at the Booth (opening 
next week); “Ladies First,” with Nora 
Bayes at the Broadhurst; “Not With 
My Money,” at the 39th Street; “The 
Comforts of Ignorance,” at the Bram- 
hall Playhouse, and “Freedom” at the 
Century (postponed from/last Week). 

“Freedom,” the big patriotic spec- 
tacle is being backed by downtown 
money. It is said that 1,000 wigs are 
used in the course of the piece. The 
production cost of the spectacle is set 
at $100,000, with a weekly salary list 
of $9,0W. 

Managers are completely up in the 
air regarding closed conditions on the 
road, several stating that they did not 
know what to do. Decisions to close 
attractions and bring them in were 
made by others, “Springtime” being 
called back from Kansas City and “The 
Man Who Came Back” being drawn in 
from. Pittsburgh...Other- attractions 
further away are lying low waiting for 
a lifting of epidemic bans and reports 
from them are that the companies are 
taking the situation philosophically. 

An instance of the sudden shifting 
of conditions attends to delayed try- 


would show 


out of “Ask Dad,” a new musical play 
which Elliott & Comstock were to have 
opened in Detroit Monday. The man- 
agers were advised by wire Friday the 
town would remain open, but the show 
arrived on Saturday only to face the 
closing order given over night. The 
company is being held there waiting 
for some city to open that they might 
have a premiere. After waiting a week 
in Cleveland, “Flo Fle” also jumped to 
Detroit upon advice of it remaining 
open, but found it-was a case of going 
from one quarantine to another. 

The brightest angle for the legiti- 
mate field thus far during the epidemic 
is the good business enjoyed by attrac- 
tions which opened in Boston Monday 
and Tuesday, and there is optimism 
that with the passing of the epidemic 
patrons will be hungry for amuse- 
ments and business will thus flourish 
more heartily than expected before the 
holidays. But at present many man- 
agers are under a financial strain. It 
is doubtful if some will be able to 
weather it. New production has 
dropped to a new low water mark. 

An added handicap to prompt re- 
sumption of bookings comes with the 
suddenness with which some towns are 
opening up, without proper notice at- 
tractions will be forced to play dates 
without an opportunity to put up bill 
board paper or secure the proper press 
notices. 

New England openings and the gen- 
eral opening of the cantonments give 
hope that within two weeks the epi- 
demic will ‘have passed off, save for 
the western points, the last to become 
affected. 

Camp Devens got off to an excellent 
start last. week, the Liberty theatre 
drawing $3,500 in three days. -The 
other camps with their openings dates 
are: Upton, now open (vaudeville for 
the last half of week), Merritt, Oct. 
27; Meade, Oct. 21; Dix, Oct. 24; Lee, 
Oct. 28; Jackson, Oct, 2?; Gordon, Oct. 
18; Pike, Oct. 20; Dodge, Oct. 27; Grant, 
Oct: 21; Custer, Oct. 27; Sherman, Oct. 
26; Green, Oct. 27; Wadsworth, Nov. 
1; Hancock, Nav. 1; Wheeler, Oct 27; 
McClellan, Oct. 27; Beuregard, Oct. 20; 
Logan (only camp east of Mississippi 
not closed during epidemic), Travis, 
O@. 21; McArthur, Oct. 20; Bowie, 
Nov. 1; Fort Sill, Oct. 27; Camp Funs- 
ston was not under quarantine either. 

Indications at midweek were that 
many openings next week in civilian 
territory throughout the east would 
somewhat lift the gloom pall in the- 
atrical circles. If tlie expected num- 
ber of quarantines are lifted it will 
mean a rush for acts and attractions, 
for the majority of quarantines are 
lifted with little notice in advance. 
Bills in the western cities for Or- 
pheum and Pantages houses are being 
held in the various towns booked, 
there to resume the routes as quar- 
antines are lifted, 


LOWE WiTH A. H. WOODS. 


Through a special arrangement with 
Oliver Morosco, Edmund Lowe will be 
under the management of A. H. Woods 
as leading man for Florence Reed in 
the production of Channing Pollock’s 
“Roads of Destiny.” 

The piece was placed in 
this.-week 

The play has a theme suggested hv 
the O. Henry story of the same titie. 
Maicolm Williams and Robert Cum- 
mings have been added to the cast. 
The opening is scheduled for the week 
of Nov. 5, in Washington. 


rehearsal 


BREAKDOWN HALTED PLAY. 

Because Willard Mack, author of 
“The Big Chance,” suffered a nervous 
breakdown and has been taken to a 
sanitarium, his play, “The Big Chance,” 
to have opened at the 39th Street last 
week, was postponed and will open at 
the 48th Street, Monday night. 

The production was tried out on tour 
and the author was to have made sev- 
eral changes prior to the New York 
opening; his collapse prevented tkis, 
and the play will halt until he has re- 
covered. 

It received unfavorable notices when 
shown outside New York. 

“Peter’s Mother,” originally sched- 
uled for the 48th, will open at the 
Playhouse on Tuesday. 

Early this week it was stated the 
play was withdrawn because of the 
influenza scare, but that it would be 
seen in New York shortly. 


MURATORE THREATENS SUIT. 
San Francisco, Oct. 23. 

Lucien Muratore, the French tenor, 
scheduled to appear in concert at the 
Curran last week, where he had been 
booked to sing under the original con- 
tract with Frank Healy, threatens to 
bring suit for damages against the 
impresario for canceling this and 
other engagements. Healy calléd the 
concerts off on the ground of the un- 
certain state of the public mind since 
the epidemic. 

Muratore, who was to receive under 
a contract $2,200 for each concert, re- 
fuses to accept the epidemic as good 
reason, as public assemblies had not 
been forbidden im San Francisco at 
that time. 


“THE BETTER ’OLE” OVER. 


“The Better 'Ole,” a comedy based on 
the irresistible humor of Captain 
Bairnsfather, the English cartoonist 
who leaped to fame with his funny 
pictures of trench life, provided one 
of the season’s most brilliant openings 
at the little Greenwich Theatre Sat- 
urday night, under the direction of 
the Coburns. 

The piece will remain downtown for 
four weeks and then be brought to 
Broadway. The object of presenting 
it at the Greenwich was to establish 
the house. The Greenwich has a seat- 
ing capacity .of 399, and the scale for 
“The Better ’Ole” is $2.50. 


“TRIED OUT” IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The new show, “Not with My 
Money,” opening regularly at the 39th 
Street tonight, had two tryout. per- 
formances in the same house, Wednes- 
day night to Pelham Bay invited sail- 
ors and Thursday evening to soldiers 
from Long Island camps. 

With out-of-town points closed, New 
York itself was made “the dog.” 


TYLER HASN’T “TISH.” 

The stage version of the Mary Rob- 
erts Reinhardt stories which appeared 
in the “Saturday Evening Post” under 
the title of “Tish,” and since adapted 
by Edward E. Rose, have not been se- 
cured by George C. Tyler. 

Augustus Pitou has the stage rights 
to that series and is to present May 
Robson in them. - 

Mr. Tyler has “The Amazing Inter- 
lude,” written by the same authoress, 
and Mr. Rose is working on the stage 
adaptation at present. 


Detroit Opera House Opening Set. 

. Detroit, Oct. 23. 

The Detroit Opera House, now un- 
der the Stair-Shubert management, 
will reopen with the San Carlo Opera 
Co. when the ban is lifted. The orig- 
inal. reopening date was set for Oct. 
27. 

Rose Hubbard, treasurer of the Gar- 
rick, will manage the opera house, al- 
though Richard H. Lawrence will be 
general manager of both Garrick and 
opera house for E. D. Stair. 





JOLSON BACK AT GARDEN. 


The signs just now are that the suc- 
cessor to the current “Passing Show” 
at the Winter Garden, N@éw York, will 
be the return engagement there of Al 
Jolson in “Sinbad.” It’s apt to occur 
Nov. 11 or 18, 

Jolson and “Sinbad” so far have had 
a .continuous York run, but in 
Opening in the Gar- 
den, and stopping in the midst of a 
phenomenally 


New 
different houses. 


successful engagement 
to give the company a summer’s rest, 
Jolson returned for the new season 


at the Century, surprising the theat- 
rical city with his str:ngth at the box 
office in that house, playing to between 
$18,000 and $19,000, closing the Cen- 
turys six weeks’ engagement to $14,- 
000, just as the epidemic started, and 
then moving to the Casino, where the 
Jolson show is now. 

Jolson at the Casino, during the 
troubled conditions has played right 
through to between $1,400 and $1,500 
nightly, doing $3,200 last Saturday (on 
the day). With Jclson’s- apparent 
Sureness as an individual draw in a 
Situation that would test any card or 
attraction, his progression again to 
the Garden was accepted by the Shu- 
berts as the most advisable move to 
replace the “Passing Show.” 

Today at the Empire Track, Yon- 
kers, Mr. Jolson is racing “Runes,” the 
horse formerly owned by Henry Wat- 
erson and which recently surprised the 
racing fraternity by winning at 30-1. 
_When Jolson “Sinbad” returns to the 
Garden, William and Gordon Dooley 
will go into the show. Frank Fay is 
scheduled to leave the “Passing Show” 


and go on tour in “Girl o’ Mine,” in 


which he was featured last season. 
Included in the cast for the new and 
next Winter Garden show are the Wat- 


son Sisters, Jay Gould, Lou H 
a a y ou Hearn and 





“TEN NIGHTS” DRAWS. 


“Ten Nights in a Barroom,” with 
Robert Downing, drew an overflow 
crowd to the 14th Street Theatre 
Saturday night, when the piece opened 
there, starting a new policy of “com- 
binations” at that theatre, managed by 
Jerome Rosenberg. It was the first 
night the 14th Street had held capacity 
with any policy for months. 

An admission scale running to 85 
cents (inclusive of war tax) for the 
first six orchestra rows was put into 
effect. This week’s results with the 
same play are being awaited by Mr. 
Rosenberg to see what may be ex- 
pected of the continuation of the dra- 
matic policy, with a possibility of dra- 
matic stock being installed there. 

A porter around the theatre was 
‘ordered to allow his beard to grow, 
and is patrolling the sidewalk in front 
of ‘the theatre as the “horrible ex- 
ample,” while the old time booze play 
is on the boards. 

The Sunday vaudeville shows at the 
14th Street are now being bocked by 
Harry A. Shea. 


‘WOODS CHANGES TITLE. 


The title of the farce in which A. H. 
Woods is to present Hazel Dawn has 
been changed from “Go Easy, Mable,” 
to “Up in Mable’s Room.” The piece 
is being staged under the direction of 
Bertram Harrison, and is to be seen 
on tour early next month. 

One of the surprises in the cast is 
Enid Markey, the well known picture 
star, who has appeared in the “Tarzan” 
pictures recently. Others are John 
Cumberland, Walter Jones, Dudley 
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Knowles, Harry Bradley and Evelya 


Gosneit. 
“Follies” Going to Philly. 
If Philadelphia reopens Monday 
“The Follies” will move there, leaving 
the Globe Saturday. 
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NEWS OF THE DAILIES 





> aft 
George Copeland, pianist, and the Isadora 
Duncan Dancers, will not appear at the Neigh- 


7 


borhood Playhouse until Oct. 26-27. 


to have opened at the 
premiere 


“Freedom,”’ which was 
Century Oct. 19, will have its 
Saturday, Oct. 26 


“Laugh and Grow Thin” (formerly “The 
Melting of Molly’) is announced for a Shu- 
bert house next month 

R. H. Burnside, general stage director at 
the Hippodrome, has been elected Shepherd 
of the Lambs, succeding Joseph R. Grismer. 


Charles Webster will play three roles in 
“Freedom.” They are John Hancock, Peter 
Stuyvesant and Herbert Asquith. 





« “The Comforts of Ignorance,’’ Butler Daven- 
port’s new comedy, to have been presented at 
the Bramhall Theatre Oct. 21, was postponed, 
date of opening to be announced later. 





A benefit will be given at the Century Oct. 
27 by the Welfare League of the 367th Infan- 
try for the purpose of providing Christmas 
smokes for the boys of the regiment. 


The service flag of the State Women’s War 
Relief, a gift of Mrs. Joseph Grismer, was 
raised at headquarters, 366 Fifth avenue, 
Oct. 21. 

John W. Barnett, a midget in vaudeville, re- 
ceived a divorce from his wife, Dorothy, Oct. 
17, in King’s County Court. Barnett is 2 feet 
§ inches and his wife twice his height 


Charles B. Dillingham has designated Nov. 
4 as the inauguration of the regular season at 
the Globe with his own production, “The Ca- 
nary,” with Julia Sanderson ahd Joseph Caw- 
thorne starred. 

The Philadelphia branch of the Stage 
Women’s War Relief. is now located in the 
Nixon-Nirdlinger Building, northeast corner 
of 16th and Walnut streets. The branch is 
in charge of Amy Lee. . 





William Devere has written a play which 
Fred) Terry, the @nglish actor-manager, has 
accepted .for production in London after the 
holidays. Mr. Deveruex wrote “Henry of 
Navarre,” which Mr. Terry produced in 1908. 

Edgar MacGregor completed the cast for 
“The Dislocated Honeymoon.” It will in- 
clude Phoebe Foster, Arthur C. Howard, 
Amelia Bingham, Ann Andrews, Mary New- 
combe, W. C. Holden. 

Starting Oct. 21, the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children began a campaign 
to raise $200,000. This fund is needed to 
meet war conditions, to care for the sick in 
the homes of the men who have been called 
Over There. The infirmary is located at 321 
East 15th street, New York. 


— 





Sunday evening, Nov. 10, the Friars will 
tender a dinner. to Police Commissioner En- 
right. Sunday evenings, Noy. 24 and Dec. 15, 
there will be Winter Frolics in the Monastery. 
This Sunday evening (Oct. 27) a vaudeville 
“entertainment, preceded by a dinner, will be 
given. 





CRITICISM. 


BLANCA, 

Opera in one act, libretto by Grant Stewart 
from the Italian comedy, “The Mistress of the 
Inn,” by Carlo Goldoni, music by Henry Had- 
ley, at the Park, Oct. 18. 

As latter-day “dramma per musica’’ the 
work was developed to broad effects in both 
orchestration and singing.—Times. 

Mr. Hadley has written a score which is a 
credit to American musicianship, and to which 
no composer, either here or anywhere, need 
feel anything but proud to sign his name.— 
Herald. 

THE BETTER ‘OLE, 

A comedy with music, in two acts and eight 
seenes, by Capt. Bruce Bairnsfather and Capt. 
Arthur Eliot, music by Herman Darewski. At 
the Greenwich Village, Oct. 19. 

As it stands, “The Better ‘Ole’ provides an 
evening of capital entertainment.— World. 

“The Better 'Ole is to musical comedy what 
“Getting Together was to war melodrama—the 
real thing, which sweeps an audience off its 
feet by the sheer force of sincerity. Sooner 
or later, everyone will see it, and those will 
be fortunate who do so while it retains the 
bloom of its first inspiration.—Times. 


PERKINS. 


A comedy in three acts. By Douglas Mur- 
ray. At Henry Miller, Oct. 22. 

There were Moments, particdiariy in the Tasi 
act, which were reminiscent of all that is 
painful in amateur theatricals.—Times. 

The play was taken at an exdsperatingly 
slow tempo, which served to display to the 
audience the threadbare character of the text, 
written with no effort at any kind of literary 
style.—Sun, 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Jean Mann, “Head Over Heels.”’ 

Jack Bernard, “‘Prodigious Son.”’ 

Henry E. Dixey, “The Long Dash.” 

Edmund Lowe, “Roads of Destiny.’ 

Helen Bolton, “Oh Lady, Lady.” 

Flora Sheffield, ‘The Betrothal.” 

Montie Stetson and fhad. Huner, “‘So Long 
Letty.”’ 

E@wards O’Connor, “The Voice 
nell,’”’ 

Henry Warwick, ‘‘The Better ’Ole.” 

Carroll McComas and Lowell Sherman, “Not 
With My Money.” 

Hedda. Hopper by Arthur Hopkins for “Be 
Calm, Camilla.” 

Hal Gwynne for the Shea-Kinsela Players, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Wanda Lyon, “She Took a Chance.” 

— Meredith Morosco (Los Angeles), 
stock. 

Olive Templeton, 
Ore. Geading lady). 

Betty Kirkbride, “Maytime.’” 


of McCon- 


Baker stock, Portland, 


THE BETTER ’OLE. 


The Sergeant-Major.............Edwin Taylor 


SE Ee ae ae aT RN oA Gwen Lewis 
PUES Oc Uh ich Powe s dees Charles McNaughton 
ROT erry rarer ie ee Colin Campbell 
| Pe er ere roe ee Mr, Coburn 
Ed eased Hié vote ncakivn Eugenie Young 
ee SN fF Abd 6 dene thee bord Henry Warwick 
oe eS Soy ane oe Lark Taylor 
NY Chan cen cabtee ein teten Mona Desmond 
So PERT ES Pa ee Albert Kenway 
VOORET ON s isk baeacgs es renee euseae Mrs. Coburn 
Captain of the Women War Workers, 


Lillian Spencer 
— ——The Women War Workers——— 


= es | 
Mollie from Ireland........Marguerite Torrey 
Suzette from France............ Hazel O’Brien 
Maggie‘from Scotland.........Athalie Jenkins 
Helene from Belgium..........Mollie Carroll 
Nancy from England.......... Eugenie Young 
Mary Brown from America........ Ruth Urban 
i Ge ART RRR Therese Josephs 
wee trem CAmage. ci. ties Theodora Keene 
OTC DG hws 0 p00 6G diceessiians onda Helen Tilden 
eS i058, 68 Xs Cha Fae Howard Taylor 
BA PPORCR PVCS ..cicccciccses Eugene Borden 
Maggie (Mrs. Bill Busby)..... Kenyon Bishop 
Kate (Old Bill’s Niece).......... Ruth Vivian 
EE I 6 a5 oho o's 60 X82 0 00's George Logan 
SB ease Pee ie Nevin Clark 
Tommies: Messrs. Albert Kenway, Rene Wren, 

J. M. Deeter, Charles Engels, William 


Swayne, Henry Ward, Vincenze Ioucelli, 
William Fish, Nevin Clark an@ George 
Logan. 
French peasant girls, artisans, British soldiers 
and English villagers. 

At the Greenwich. Village Theatre, at the 
conclusion of the first of the two acts of ‘“‘The 
Better 'Ole,’’ Mr. Coburn and most of his sup- 
porting company gave a rather loosely knit 
and amateurish performance, the star minus 
the proper cockney dialect, the players picking 
up their cues mechanically and the whole 
thing dragging intermingably. 


Some sort of a “‘bracer’’ seems to have been 
injected into the entire organization for the 
second edition, or else it was the way the 
piece was framed, for they~*all gave a most 
spirited and spontaneous interpretation of their 
respective roles. They did not seem to be at 
all the same people. : 


The “plot” is at first a series of episodes 
revolving about the trench adventures of Bert, 
Alf and ‘Ole Bill as depicted*in the cartoons 
of Capt. Bruce Bairnsfather, the justly cele- 
brated English cartoonist, who saw the humor- 
ous and human side of life at the front. The 
trio, as everybody knows, are the cockney pro- 
totypes of Dumas’ three musketeers, after- 
wards employed by Kipling for his Mulvaney 
steries of India. They are characterized at 
the Greenwich Village playhouse by Mr. Coburn 
as ’Ole Bill, Charles MacNaughton as Bert and 
Colin Campbell as Alf. 


Most of the seven scenes are reproductions 
of Bairnsfather's cartoons and immediately 
recognized by a representative Broadway au- 
dience. Bert is a ladies’ man who falls head 
over heels with every skirt he encounters, 
carrying with him a bunch of identification 
disks, one of which he presents to every fe- 
male, declaring his undying love for her. Alf 
is-a happy-go-lucky chap with no entangle- 


-ments, and ‘Ole Bill, homely and gruff, is a 


happily married man who is faithful to his 
spouse in Blighty. ; 
‘Ole Bill stumbles upon a German spy who 
plans to blow up a bridge that will cortier a 
company of French soldiers, Advised to reveal 
the plot to his colonel, Bill decides the colonel 
has troubles enough and steals out of his 
trench and blows up the bridge befcre the 
French can cross, thereby saving them from 
annihilation. His brave action is misunder- 
stood and he is court martialed for being a 
traitor. When the truth is revealed he receives 
the Cross of Honor and is hailed as a hero.. 
The court-martial scene in the second act is 
a gem of humor. Nothing so funny has been 


presented on our stage in many a day. It 
opens up with the colonel receiving a bunch of 
legal documents regarding a claim by a Tommy 
for eight pence for excess baggage he was 
The proverbial red tape of 
satirically 


compelled to pay. 
the English war department is 





touched upon, showing not only all the trouble 
gone to, but the fact that 22 francs had been 
expended for postage. The colonel finally re- 
fers the matter to the commanding officer at 
Bagdad. ; 

In the end Bill is seen arriving at his native 
village, a hero, with the local minister making 
a speech of welcome and inviting him to be 
guest of honor at a magic lantern shown. It 
is very human and replete with heart interest. 

The various episodes are augmented by bits 
of-life at the front, the welcome accorded the 
fighters by the natives and the constant ‘‘mala- 
props” of the three cockney friends who have 
fought side by side for three years. There are 
eight or nine musical interruptions, some pa- 
triotic and others comic. The lyrics are clever 
ard the music tuneful, 

Mr. Coburn, in a radical departure from his 
Shakespearean and other legitimate roles, 
seemed a trifle ill at ease, but his performance 
grows on you as it progresses, Charles Mac- 
Naughton was quite competent throughout and 
Colin Campbell shone brightest in the first 
part until the other two “found themselves’’—~ 
probably by contrast. The remainder of the 
cast did little or nothing to entitle them to 
individual mention, unless it be Mrs, Coburn, 
who was miscast. 

The “smart set” who have been abroad and 
understand the various types will appreciate 
the foreign humor and heart interest, but it is 
doubtful if the average American theatregoer 
will esteem the English and French character- 
iaztions at the valuation placed upon them in 
London. 

In a theatre as small as the Greenwich Vil- 
lage playhouse ‘‘The Better ’Ole’’ will enjoy a 
somewhat .extended run, especially as it will 
be considered “smart’’ to travel so far out of 
the way. Jolo. 


SHOWS IN NEW YORK. 


“An Ideal Husband,” Comedy (6th week). 
“Be Calm, Camilla,” Booth (1st week). 
“Big Chance,” 48th St. (1 week). 
“Daddies,” Belasco (8th wees 
“Everything,” Hippodrome (10th week). 
“Fiddlers Three,” Cort (8th week). 
“Forever After,’ Central (7th week). 
“Freedom,” Century (2d week). 
“Friendly Enemies,” Hudson (14th wk.). 
“Girl Behind the Gun,’ Amsterdam (6th 
week). ‘ 
“Glorianna,” Liberty (1st week). 
“Head Over Heels,” Geo. M. Cohan (9th 
week). 
“Information Please,” Selwyn (4th wk.). 
“Keep Her Smiling,’ Astor.(12th week)- 
“Ladies First,” Broadhurst (1st week). 
“Matinee Hero,” Vanderbilt (3d week). 
“Midnight Revue,” Century Grove (29th 
week). 
“Nothing but Lies,” Longacre (3d wk.). 
“Not with My Money,” 39th St. (1st wk.). 
“Passing Show,’ Winter Garden (14th 
week). 
“Perkins,” Henry Miller (1st week). 
“Redemption,” Plymouth (4th week). 
“Riddle Woman,” Harris,(ist week). 
“Saving Grace,’ Empire t4th week). 
“Sinbad,” Casino (8th week). 
“Sometime,” Shubert (4th week). 
“Sleeping Partners,” Bijou (4th week). 
“Stitch in’ Time,” Fulton (2d week). 
“Ty for 3,” Elliott’s (6th week). 
“The Better ’Ole,” Greenwich (2d week). 
“Three Faces East,” Cohan & Harris 
(llth week). 
“Under Orders,”, Eltinge (19th week). 
“Unknown Purple,’ Lyric (7th week). 
“Where Poppies Bloom,” Republic (9th 
week). 


JUDGMENTS. 


Kennedy Theatres, Inc.—C. J. Dryden, Co., 
Ine., $310.10. , 
Bayard Veiller.—C. *R. Lamb, $729.85. 


BANKRUPTCY PETITIONS. 


Herbert Brenon, 125 E. 72d street. 


MANY REOPENINGS. 
(Continued from page 7) 


the first 18 days of the month 18,554 
deaths occurred ® the State. 


Providence, Oct. 23. 
Mayor Gaynor announced yesterday 
that when the Board of Aldermen meet 
this week he will advocate the lift- 
ing of the ban against theatres. Indi- 
cations now are that the quarantine 
will be raised in time to open amuse- 
ments Monday next. Woonsocket will 
also open at that time. Daily reports 
show that the influenza epidemic is 
fast waning. - 
Lowell, Mass., Oct. 23. 
Fitchburg, Mass., opened Tuesday 
the attraction at the Cummings being 
“Oh Boy.” 


Manchester, Vt., Oct. 23. 
The. order closing theatres here has 
been rescinded, effective Monday next. 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 23. 
_ Commissioner of Public Safety, Ham- 
ilton stated Monday the theatres here 


may reopen some time next week if | 


conditions warrant. It will probably 
be after Monday, if at all next week. 
Over 7,000 cases were reported yes- 
terday, with half now recovered and 
2,000 under the doctors’ care. There 
were 32 deaths Tuesday and 42 Mon- 
day. General outlook is that things 


are improving. 


Buffalo, Oct. 23. 
The theatres will not reopen Mon- 
day. Acting Health Commissioner 
Ramsay says the closure will remain 
in force until the end of next week at 
least. 
c aH 
New Orleans, Oct. 23. 
Conditions are: improving. Splendid 
weather is holding the epidemic in 
check. Looks now as if the theatres 
may reopen Nov. 3. 


Indianapolis, Oct. 23. 
The epidemic shows no sign of de- 
crease in this territory. The, record 
of deaths and new cases for the en- 
tire state averages with last week. 
No prospect for an early reopening 
according to health officers, 


Des Moines, Oct. 23. 
Conditions rapidly improving. Thea- 
tre managers expect early reopening. 
Des Moines has been closed since Oct. 
10; State since Oct. 18. 


Atlantic City, Oct. 23. 
It is hoped that this city will open 
amusements on Monday next. 
Bacharach, however, had refused to 
make any announcement on the situ- 
ation. 


- Cleveland, Oct. 23. 
The city theatres are closed indefi- 
nitely, with the influenza situation 
worse. Schools are closed, with stores 
and some public business places par- 
tially closed. 


ae 


Kansas City, Oct. 23. 
Kansas City theatres, after reopen- 
ae Oct. 14, were ordered closed Oct. 
They may reopen once more Oct. 28. 
There is nothing positive about that to- 
day, however. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 23. 

While the epidemic has passed its 
peak, there is no authoritative state- 
ments when the city will allow its the- 
atres to reopen. The Health Board 
will say nothing regarding it. 

The epidemic is expected to rapidly 
decline from now on. 


— 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 23. 

Local health. authorities say that 
even more stringent precautions may 
be taken against the epidemic although 
an ordes is expected here late today 
or tomorrow from Harrisburg, lifting 
the ban throughout the state, Oct. 27. 

The local health board denies any 
information of such an intention in 
Harrisburg. 

The local board may extend the clos- 
ing orffer t& department stores and 
restaurants. — 


Montreal, Oct. 23. 

It will be Nov. 4th at the earliest, 
perhaps later, before this city reopens. 

The epidemic for a few days showed 
a decrease, but leaped upward again 
Monday, when 201 deaths and 1,633 
new cases were reported. 

Since Oct. 1, 10,000 cases and 1,800 
deaths in Montreal. . 


San Francisco, Oct. 23. 

The spreading of “the epidemic 
through the State and along tne en- 
tire coast has caused all theatres to 
close. Impression here two weeks 
more will be required. There are 6,000 
cases with about 200 deaths already 
reported. Public wearing gauze masks. 
No theatrical casualties reported. 


Mayor 
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- “THE SKIRT” SAYS— 


(Speaking of Women—mostly) 





By THE SKIRT 


Gertrude Hoffmann said she wouldn’t 
come in until she had something real 
to show and she has kept her word. 
Her single act at the Palace this 
week is well nigh perfect. A Spanish 
dance is done first in a black and yel- 
low dress. The waist coming long over 
the hips is yellow, while the black skirt 
has huge flowers at the hem. A white 
shawl heavily embroidered was exquis- 
ite. The stage set was splendid. Her 
Salome dance was daringly dressed, 
or undressed rather, in a black net 
skirt with the chains of brilliants. An 
aesthetic dance done in a flame colored 
piece of cloth to a special arrangement 
of one of Sousa’s marches was explicit 
in every step. 

Miss Hoffman then did imitations. 
Her costumes, perfect in every detail, 
were changed in a tiny dressing room 
at the rear of the stage presided over 
by two maids in very short pants of 
satin with an apron in front and a bow 
behind. Tiny caps had huge mauve 
streamers. 

Roy Cummings with that rare gift 
of keeping an audience in an uproar, 
was the applause hit of the bill Mon- 
day. Lillian Fermoyle, with Mr. Cum- 
mings, is still showing the short pink 
frock and red and white sport suit. 

Loretta McDermott (with Frisco) 
was nicely gowned in an orchid dress 
made real short with dull blue under 
dressing. Velvet ribbons crossed both 
front and back. Another frock was of 
gold satin made knee length. The 
bodice had one green side, while jet 
in points banded the skirt. The under 
dressing was in green. 

Sadie Burt’s (Whiting and Burt) one 
dress proved unbecoming. The mate- 
rial was emerald green chiffon trimmed 
in silver. The dress gave Miss Burt 
peculiar lines. A Chinese costume was 
cleverly done in pale blue satin and 
chiffon. The long pants fitting the 
calves tightly, flared well at the hips. 
The kimona-like top was embroidered 
in crystal. The small peaked hat was 
most becoming. There was also a short 
dress of yellow made in innumerable 
ruffles. 

Coral Melnotte, with Dixie Norton, 
wears clothes made full and fluffy. One 
dress was of white ruffles run through 
with wide ribbon. Miss Norton is in 
my clothes of good lines, most of the 

ime. 


Business at the Colonial was heart- 
rendering Tuesday afternoon even 
with Nan Halperin as headline. And 
Miss Halperin has better numbers than 
ever. Two are really classics, “Clothes” 
and “The Military Wedding.” The 
stage is set with a boudoir to suit 
the most fastidious. Miss Halperin’s 
familiar kid was dressed as ever in 
black velvet followed by a school girl 
in tan pongee. As the deb she ap- 
pears in a gorgeous ermine cloak worn 
over a mauve chiffon gown. The mauve 
has petticoats of several shades. The 
Skirt, made full, had side trimmings of 
silver and blue ribbons. A pink satin 
night gown was worn under a lace 
negligee. The bride was uniquely 
dressed as a Red Cross nurse in ivory 
white chiffon. 

The Dancing Dolls (with Johnny 
Singer) make three indifferent changes. 
Loretta Marks (with Leon Hennings) 
is a pretty brunet who dresses nicely. 
Her entrance is done in a pink taffeta 
made full and plain. The four ruchings 
on the skirt were in the same taffeta. 
There was a wide sash. A Chinese 
costume was in crystal and chiffon. A 
rather elaborately trimmed dress had 
a long basque of crystal with net 
skirts. A wedding veil was ingeniously 
used first as a bustle. Mr. Hennings’ 
tuxedo was badly ripped under one 
arm. The dancing of the new Loven- 
berg Sisters act is all right, but the 
singing! And the act never ends, it 





goes on and on. Harry Carroll got 
nothing until he announced he would 
sing “Rainbows.” It is strange no one 
sings that song quite so well as Harry 
Fox. The Watson Sisters, soon to 
burst into the Winter Garden, aren’t 
wasting money on new ciothes. These 
are hard times. 


The Frank Finney show at the 
Columbia .is long and monotonous, 
with very few real laughs. Nettie 
Nelson, the principal woman, is a good 
looking blonde who dresses fairly 
well. She looked her best in an ex- 
aggerated aviator’s costume consisting 
of gold colored tights instead of the 
regulation breeches. A dress had a 
pale blue basque embroidered in steel 
and a pink ruffled skirt. 

Hazel Alger for.a specialty number 
appeared first in a pale blue velvet 
cloak having a near_ermine yoke. 
Underneath was a pink taffeta dress 
having blue net panels and mauve r:b- 
bons. She also wore a Spanish cos- 
tume over which was thrown a red 
shawl. 

The chorus is short on looks, and 
badly dressed in nearly all the num- 
bers. 





WITH THE MUSIC MEN. 


Sergt. Irving Berlin, in Yaphank, has re- 
covered from a severe attack of influenza. 





Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. have issued the 
new Gem Dance Folio for 1919, which contains 
all the songs published by that concern in the 
past year, arranged in dance form. 





Pat Howley, said to be the pioneer music 
publisher in New York, is about to re-enter 
the publishing field. He has had an office in 
West 45th street for quite some time, but 
for the past few years has devoted his at- 
tention entirely to vaudeville enterprises. 





A movement is spreading among American 
song writers to abolish the second verse in 
popular songs. A leading lyricist has said 
that since few now use the second verse on 
the stage and elsewhere, it seemed a waste of 
time for a writer. 





L. Wolfe Gilbert and Anatole Friedland 
came into town this week after three months 
away from New York on the Orpheum Circuit. 
They brought with them a new song called 
“Singapore,” which they wrote during the 
influenza lay-off in Denver. 





M. Witmark & Son have taken over the en- 
tire catalogue of the late Gus Edwards Music 
Co., including ‘“Laddie Boy,” “Au Revoir,”’ 
“That Grand Old Gentleman,’ and others. 
Mr. Edwards joined the Witmark forces some 
weeks ago. 





Ed. Madden has returned, opening an office 
in the Strand Theatre Building, where he will 
write songs and special material. Madden is 
the writer of “Bluebell,” “Moonlight Bay,” 
oe Bell,” “Rum Tum Tiddle,” and other 

ts. 





Al Jolson has added a new song to his 
“Sinbad” repertoire( with the title of “The 
Worst Is Yet to Come.” Joe Young, one of 
the authors, says it is not about the influenza. 
Private Bert Grant and Sam M. Lewis helped 
him write the song. 





“As You Were” is a song sent to Witmark’s 
by Clarence Gaskill, who wrote it in France, 
where he is with the 31lth Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. The full title is ‘‘As You Were When I 
First Met You, That’s How I Want You To- 
day.”’ Another new Witmark numb>r is ‘Mary, 
the Baby and Me,” by Paul Cunningham and 
Jimmy Monaco. 





The Maurice Richmond Music Co. intends to 
reissue all of George M. Cohan’s old patriotic 
songs, including “Stand Up and Fight Like 
Hell,” “He’s a Yankee Doodle Dandy,” and 
others, which first brought Cohan into public 
recognition as a great song writer. Al. 
Bryan has been engaged to set new lyrics 
to the famous old Cohan tunes, and they will 
be put out as a special “war edition.” 





Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., music publishers, 
through their attorney, Alfred Beekman, has 
entered suit against the Vicery and Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., of Augusta, Me., publishers of a 
monthly called “Hearth and Home,” which is 
alleged to have a large circulation. The liti- 
gation concerns the printing of the Tyries of 
the Shapiro, Bernstein & Co.'s copyrighted 
song, “There’s A Girl In The Heart of Mary- 
land,” in the February, 1918, issue of the pub- 
lication. According to Section 25 of the Copy- 
right Law, the plaintiffs are entitled ‘‘to $1 for 
every infringing copy which was made or sold 
by the infringers.” Ballard MacDonald and 
Harry Carroll are the authors of the song con- 
cerned, 


CABARETS. 


Joe Hess and Mildred Lovejoy have 
returned to the Moulin hkouge in a 
dancing specialty. 

Terrace Garden has opened dancing 
on the style formerly at the Grand 
Central Palace. 





Bonita, the Spanish dancer (not the 
3onita in vaudeville) has been en- 
gaged for the Ritz, Brooklyn. 





Veronica, the dancer at Maxim’s, is 
expected to return to the show there 
next week, after a serious siege of in- 
fluenza for three weeks. 





The new version of Ziegfeld’s “Mid- 
night Frolic” is in rehearsal. The num- 
bers, as usual, are by Gene Buck and 
Dave Stamper. Special numbers from 
other songwriters may be in.erpolated. 

The revue which opened at the Pic- 
cadilly Restaurant (Brooklyn), the 
middle of last month, has been dis- 
missed and the place will have a 
straight cabaret bill. The only turn 
retained from the revue is “The Three 
Rounders.” 





Harry Salvain died at the People’s 
Hospital, New York, Oct. 17, of pneu- 
monia, following influenza. He was a 
brother of Paul and Ben Salvain. The 
deceased owned the Tokio restaurart 
in New York and was interested in 
the Ritz restaurant, Brooklyn, which 
he also directed. He was about 45 
years of age and unmarried. 





The resumption of the active gas 
Sundays last Sunday saw in New York 
rain during the afternoon, which 
rapidly thinned out the cars. Not a 
large number were on the roads any- 
way. The order to discontinue the 
gasless Sundays came just about at the 
time when numberless cars are laid 
up for the winter. 

The cabaret field is being flooded 
with vaudeville artists laying off as a 
result of the epidemic. A large per- 
centage are seeking temporary en- 
gagements to fill in the idle time. As 
a result, every cabaret and club agency 
in the city claims to have twice as 
many acts on their books than they 
can find work for. 

7? — 

Tony Shayne, formerly of Calvert, 
Shayne and Bisland, is the only one 
left of the trio. He is now working 
at the Alamo (125th street). Ed. Bis- 
land left the act while on the road 
with the burlesque show last season to 
accept a position in a ship building 
yard, and Bob Calvert retired for the 
duration of the war to work in a mer- 
cantile house. They may re-form as a 
trio again after the war. 





One of the stories around during 
the Loan drive was of a fellow who 
had been at a theatre and restaurant 
the same evening, buying bonds at 
both, incidentally putting away a large 
quantity of liquor. After the last res- 
taurant put him out at one, he went 
over to a Child’s place. A _ waiter 
asked him what he wanted, he hol- 
lered: “I’ll take $10 worth of ham and 
eggs if any other two men in the place 
will take the same amount each.” 


—_——- 


Probably the most stupendous theat- 
rical entertainment ever given at a 
hotel was held at the Claridge Satur- 
day night from 11.30 to 3.30 Sunday 
morning, all the artists doing two 
turns, one in the main dining room 
and the other in the grill. It was in 
aid of the loan drive and from it 
over half a ‘million dollars was real- 
ized. Those who contributed ‘their 
services were Jack Norwarth, Sophie 
Tucker, Frank Fay, Blanche Ring, Wil- 
lie Weston, Emma Carus, Bob Hall, 
Pearl Regav, Eddie Cantor, Pelham 
Band, Tavie Belge, Natalie Alt, Charles 
Judels, Arthur Ashley, The Cansinos, 
Pat Rooney, Dooley and Sales, Trixie 
Friganza, 





VOLUNTEERS 
OVER THERE 


VARIETY will maintain a Permanent 
List of Artists Who Have Gone Over- 
seas as Members of America’s Over 
There Theatre League Units to entertain 
the American Expeditionary Ferces in 
France. Additions to the list will be 
made after each succeeding unit sails. 

The League headquarters is at the 
Little Theatre, New York. 

The names of teams are printed firs 
followed by individuals in alphabetica 
order. 

Recent departures are indicated by 
* before names. 

Letters for entertainers on this list 
may be addressed 12 Rue d’Aguesseau, 
Paris, France, care Y. M. C. A. 











WILL CRESSY and 
BLANCHE DAYNE 
TONY HUNTING and 
CORRINNE FRANCES 
JAMES F. KELLY and 
EMMA POLLOCK 
HORACE WRIGHT and 
RENE DIETRICH 
JOHNNY CANTWELL and 
RETA WALKER 
HENRY MARCUS and 
ERMIEN WHITELL 
MARY McFARLAND and 
MARIE McFARLAND 
FRANK VARDON and 
HARRY PERRY 
*FREDERICK LIVINGSTON and 
*WINNIFRED WILLIAMS 
MABELLE ADAMS 
HARRY ADLER 
MAUDE ALLEN 
NELLA ALLEN 
LILLIAN ANNALEE 
ALFRED ARMAND 
LUCIE BABCOCK 
VERA BARSTOW 
GEORGE BOTSFORD 
*EVIE BOWCOCK 
ELIZABETH BRICE 
MARY CAMERON 
LOUISE CARLYLE 
BESSIE CARRETT 
*LOUISE COFFEY 
HOWARD T. COLLINS 
HELEN COLLEY 
MARGARET COLEMAN 
KATE CONDON 
MARION DANA 
HELENE DAVIS 
DOROTHY DONNELLY 
LEO DONNELLY 
MILDRED EVANS 
AMPERITO FARRAR 
MRS. FARRAR 
*HARRY FERGUSON 
MADELINE GLYNN 
HELEN GOFF 
RITA GOULD 
WILLIAM GOULD 
THOMAS J. GRAY 
GILBERT GREGORY 
*ELIZABETH GRIFFIN 
GRACE HENRY 
AMY HORTON 
*STELLA HOBAN 
WILL J. KENNEDY 
GARDA KOVA 
DAVID LERNER 
‘IDA MAY 
*MiGNON McGIBNEY 
BURR McINTOSE 
DANIEL C. MciVOR 


EDWARD MARSHALL 
MARGARET MAYO 

LOIS MEREDITH 
GEORGE AUSTIN MOORE 
WILL MORRISSEY 
PATRICIA O’CONNOR 
ELIZABETH PAIGE 
PRINCESS TSIAMINA 


*BLANCHE SAVOIE 
MARION SCHAEFFER 
PAULA SHERMAN 
BERT SNOW 

HENRY SOUVAINE 
MAKGARET SUMNER 
RAYMOND WALKER ‘. 
MARGARET WILLIAMS 
INEZ WILSON 





RETURNED FROM “OVER THERE” 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
IRENE FRANKLIN and 
BURTON GREEN 





“THE CURE” BRIGHT. 

“The Cure” is the title of a news- 
paper which is published in the inter- 
est of the Base Hospital at Camp Up- 
ton, L. I, “rather often.” It is a bright 
four-page sheet containing news of 
those confined in the hospital, but its 
main object “is the hope that it may 
help some patient to forget a sore toe.” 

It is full of amusing cartoons, inter- 
esting pictures and some cleverly writ- 
ten stories. Corp. Milton Hochenberg 
is the Editor-in-Chief. 
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Daniel Cotter, treasurer of the Cen- 
tury Theatre, New York, and the Cen- 
tury roof, died Oct. 20 of influenza. 
He was 28 years old, and although in 
New York but one season, was one of 
the most popular box office men on 
Broadway. Mr. Cotter, familiarly 
called “Danny,” was treasurer of the 
Garrick, Chicago, for a number of 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


James Chapman (Tracey) 


Who passed away Oct, 21st, 1918. 
HIS DEVOTED WIFE 
JESSIE BLAIR STIRLING 





seasons, coming to New York at the 
behest of Morris Gest last fall. A 
brother was killed in action during the 
spring and Danny and a third brother 
planned immediate enlistment. His 
mother dissuaded him, though the 
other brother is now in the service. 
A few months ago his brother, with 
the old New York 69th Regiment in 
France, was killed in action in France. 
Cotter was better known in Chicago 


IN MEMORY 
of My Loving Wife 


ADDIE MORRIS 


Who passed away Oct. 6th, 1918. 


SHORTY MORRIS 





perhaps, than he was here, where, prior 
to coming east, he was treasurer of 
the Garrick Theatre. Cotter was pop- 
ular with Chicago newspaper men. 
One of his closest pals along Broad- 
way was Herman Fuch, treasurer of 
the Central. 

Julian L’Estrange, who died Oct. 22 
from influenza, although an English- 
man by birth, had identified himself 
during the past few years with the 


In Loving Memory 
of the Best and Noblest of Mothers, 
MARIE FRANCES BINGHAM 


who passed away Oct. 26th, 1905, and whose 
devotion and unselfishness I appreciate more 


and more as time goes by. LESLIE. 





American and particularly the New 
York stage. Before coming here he 
played for years in London, where he 
achieved the reputation of being an 
actor of unusual polish and distinc- 
tion. He was particularly successful 
as an exponent of the so-called draw- 
ingroom form of drama. He married 


Constance Collier several years ago, 
“ 


playing with her in “An 


and was 






IN BELOVED MEMORY 
Of Our Only 


SISTER HATTIE 


Who departed this life on 
Tuesday, Oct. 15th, 1918. 
May her soul rest in peace. 


Harry L. and Dave Newman 












Ideal Husband,” at the Comedy, at the 
time he was taken ill. The deceased 
was 38 years of age. He died at his 
home, 224 West 52d street, New York. 


Harold P. Quicksall, dramatic and 
music editor of the North American, 
Philadelphia, died last week in Hahne- 
man Hospital in that city of pneu- 
monia following influenza. He was 27 
years old and leaves a widow, a daugh- 
ter, Dorothy, and his mother. He was 
the son of the late Fred Foster Quick- 


IN FOND MEMORY 


of 
JOE GALVIN 


A Sterling Performer; 
Gone to His Last Engagement, 
But Never to Be Forgotten. 


PHIL BELLY 





sall, pastor of the Mt. Hermit M. E. 
Church, and Violet V. T. Quicksall. 
His grandfather, Captain Joseph Quick- 
sall, for years ran the old Delaware 


IN FOND REMEMBRANCE 


of 


LEE HARRISON 


who passed away 
October 28th, 1916 


Though gone he is not forgotten 
by 
his Hfelong pal 
WILL H. COHAN 





\ 


river steamship “Republic.” Mr. Quick- 
sall was a member of the Friars Club 
of New York. 


Theodore Kehrwald, of Chicago, a 
player in the legitimate, died there 
Oct. 13, of pneumonia following in- 
fluenza, at the age of 51. In response 
to the request of his sister, Julia Kehr- 
wald, the representatives of the Ac- 
tors’ Fund of America met her at the 
Grand Central’Station and assisted in 
caring for the remains and making 


IN MEMORY 
of Our Dear Departed Pal 


JOE GALVIN 


GARRY OWEN 
JEFF LIBONATTI. 





funeral arrangements. The funeral was 
held at the Campbell Funeral Church, 
Oct. 21. The deceased was a member 
of the A. F. A. and the Actors’ Equity 
Association. 

Robert (Bobby) Matthews, age about 
40, died at his home, 2703 Broadway, 
New York City, Oct. 19, of influenza. 
He was well known in vaudeville, 
where he had been a player for years, 


IN FOND MEMORY 
of 


ALFRED P. NOOME 


Who departed this life Oct. 16th, 1918. 
Gone but not forgotten. 





associated for a considerable term with 
Herbert Ashley. Following their dis- 
solution, Matthews produced produc- 
tion acts with himself starred, playing 
“Old New York” just previous to his 
illness. He had become identified with 
a “dope” character. Mr. Matthews in- 
tended to go to Washington with a de- 
vice he had invented for aeroplanes. 
Alice Lindahl, featured in the road 
company of “The Man Who Came 


IN FOND MEMORY 
of My Two Pals - 
Edward (Chappie) Aveling 
and 
Bobby Matthews 
May their souls rest in peace. 
GEORGE LEMAIRE 





died of pneumonia, following 
, in Pittsburgh, Oct. 21. Miss 
.was considered one of the clev- 
the younger actresses, and 
ed on as a coming star. Her 
is John Cromwell, former 
ctor for W. A. Brady, but is 
vice, assigned to Camp Gor- 








don. He obtained leave and went to 
Pittsburgh to arrange for the funeral. 


James Chapman (Tracey), aged 34 
years, a nephew of Sandy Chapman, 
died Oct. 21 of pneumonia, at his home, 
418 West 48th street. Chapman was in 
vaudeville with his wife up to the time 
he became ill. His widow is Jessie 
Blair Stirling. He was formerly of 
the Stirling Highlanders and was at 
one time with the Jane Hood act, “Lass 
O’Lochlomond.” 





Thomas E. Jackson, who died Oct. 
14 in the Kings County Hospital, where 
since 1909 he had been under the care 
of the Actors’ Fund, was buried in the 
Fund in Maple Grove cemetery. Jack- 
son was of the old school of actors, 
and 84 when he died. A widow and son 
survive. 

The father of Clyde Cooper (Levy 
and Cooper) died at his home in San 
Francisco, last week of pneumonia. 
Clyde, in New York at the time, left 
Sunday night to be home for the fun- 
eral. The deceased was 60, and is sur- 
vived by a wife and nine children. 





John Coogan (carpenter with Lottie 
Mayer’s Diving Girls), of the Chicago 
Local, died Oct. 20, at the Central Hos- 
pital, New York, after an operation 
for hernia. The body will be shipped 
to Chicago. The deceased was 58 years 
of age. 


Giovanni Bardi died Oct. 17 in the 
Italian Hospital, New York. The de- 
ceased was well known in grand opera 
circles. An Italian by nativity, the re- 
mains will be shipped to Italy for final 
interment. 


Mary Isabelle Ryan died at her home, 
241 West 43d street, New York, Oct. 16, 
from the effects of a paralytic stroke. 
The deceased was 63 years of age, and 
at one time was one of the best known 
circus performers in this country. 





The mother of Grace Foster, of the 
Pollyanna Shop in the Strand building, 
died in Milwaukee, Oct. 19. Through 
a misdirected telegram, Miss Foster 
was not informed until Tuesday. 





Edith Reynolds (sister to Grace Sey- 
mour) died at her home, 156 West 35th 
street, New York, Oct. 7, of bronchial 
pneumonia. 

Lolo Milton (Milton and Rich) died 
of heart failure, Oct. 21, at her home, 
3234 Southport avenue, Chicago. 


IN AND OUT. 


Daisy Jean, reporting ill, replaced 
this week at the Royal, Bronx, by 
Harry Holman and Co. 

Murray Bennett did not open at the 
Jefferson the first half, Cliff Clark re- 
placing him. 

Capes and Snow were out of the 
Jefferson bill Tuesday due to Snow’s 
injury of his knee Monday afternoon. 
The Gallarini Sisters substituted. 


BIRTHS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lester Walters, Oct. 9, 
son. Mr. Walters is with the Pat Casey 
Agency. 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Murray, last 
week in New York, daughter. Mrs. 
Murray is known professionally as 
Vivian Oakland (Oakland Sisters). 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 


Alexis Kosloff, for “Sinbad.” 

Stetson and Huber, “So Long Letty” 
in New Orleans. Morosco & Hughes 
placed the act. ' 

Emilie Lea has replaced Jessica 
Brown in “Glorianna,” which epens at 
the Liberty next Monday. Miss Brown 
had an attack of influenza. 

Mile. Marguerite and Frank Gill 
have been signed by Arthur Hammer- 
stein for “Somebody’s Sweetheart,” 
opening Nov. 18. Meantime they will 
remain in vaudeville. 





EPIDEMIC CASUALTIES. 


(Continued from page 8) 

p Ag influenza, able to be out Tues- 
ay. 

Alma Tell and Margaret Anglin, 
both heading road companies of, “The 
Eyes of Youth,” attacked with influ- 
enzZa. 

Grant Allen, former advance agent 
for “Odds and Ends,” and now asso- 
ciated with Sam Shannon, ill with in- 
tluenza. 

Jack Conly (Conly and Webb), ill 
with influenza and responding to 
treatment in a hospital in Youngs- 
town, O. 

jeanette Kahn, private secretary to 
Henry Chesterfield, became ill at the 
N. V. A. quarters Monday and had to 
go home. Influenza. . 

Nora Kelly, Mrs. Harry Danforth 
and May Corr (latter the secretary to 
David Beeh!ler) are ill with the influ- 
enza in Chicago. 

sabe LaBelle, her husband and two 
children suffering from influenza. Mrs. 
LaBelle at present is in the hospital 
in a serious condition. 

Joseph Grant, assistant treasurer of 
Universal, and general manager of 
their exchanges, is ill with influenza at 
Flower Hospital, New York. 

Emily McCann, in the girl act “Who’s 
Who,” was stricken with influenza in 
Boston. Her child was also taken 
down with the disease. Both are re- 
covering. 

William J. Wilson, ill with influenza 
in St. Louis last week, recovered suf- 
ficiently to come on to New York, 
where he is under the care of his phy- 
sician at a hotel. 

Transfield Sisters were in the Me- 
morial Hospital, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
for ten days suffering from influenza. 
Both are recovering and may have left 
the institution this week. 

Pat McDonald, of the Broadway traf- 
fic squad, champion shot putter, and 
known to all the frequenters of the 
Times square district, has the influ- 
enza. Early this week it was reported 
he was in a high fever. 

Burrell Barbaretta, who was seized 
with influenza while with the “Oh, 
30y” company at the Shubert-Riviera 
Thursday last week, is somewhat im- 
proved. Hal Ford has been temporar- 
ily assigned his stage role. 

Charles Campbell (Dave Marion’s 
show), wigle playing Hartford, Conn., 
was stricken with influenza, which 
later developed into pneumonia. He 
is at present in St. Francis Hospital, 
Hartford, in a critical condition. 

Loretta Letiy, secretary of the 
Sheedy Agency, had attack of appendi- 
citis, after influenza. Reported doing 
well following an operation. 
enza patient. Mr. Sheedy obtained a 
room in a hospital and provided for 
the best of attention. 

Doreen Day - (Mrs. Phil Kelly), 
known as “The Female Harry Lauder,” 
is at Garden City, L. L, recovering 
from influenza. Miss Day replaced 
Kelly and Galvin on the bill at Cin- 
cinnati, when Mr. Galvin died and was 
later attacked by the disease. 

Dr. McCall Anderson, physician for 
the Actors’ Fund, attached to the West 
Side Hospital, in West 42d street, ill 
with influenza, reported Tuesday after- 
noon noticeably improved Dr. Ander- 
son had been working day and night 
since the epidemic started and became 
ill as a result. 

Joe Schenck (Van and Schneck) seri- 
ously ill with influenza up to Tuesday, 
when he was reported out of danger. 
Broadway reports the early part of the 
week where he had died. While Gus 
Van was announcing Monday at the 
23d Street his partners’ illness, some- 
one stole Van’s car which had been 
left in front of the theatre. 

At the American Hospital, Chi- 
cago: Margaret Howard (Rankin and 
Howerd), double . pneumonia; Leo 
Berezniak, Sig Bosley, Helen Kilduss 
(May and Kilduss), ill with influenza; 
Rose Morisey, Oscar White, Mrs. 
Bessie Knox (sister of Billy Swede 
Hall), recovering from influenza, with 
Miss Morrisey probably having left the 
hospital by this time. 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (OCTOBER 28) 


In Vaudeville Theatres 
All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, when not otherwise indicated.) 


wit 


Circuit; “U B O,” 
ciation (Chiea 


“Inter,” Interstate Circuit (bookin 
man & Harris (San Francisco); “ 


ed Booking Offices; “W 


e houses are noted by a x name or initials, such as “Orph,” Orpheum 
M A,” Western Vaudeville Managers 
go); “P,” Pantages Circuit; “Loew,” Marcus Loew Circuit; “Moss,” B. S. Moss; 
through W. V. M. A.); “Sun,” Sun Circuit; “A H,” Acker- 

H,” Pantages and Hodk 


Asso0- 


ins (Chicago). 


The manner in which these bills are printed does not denote the relative importance of 
acts nor their program positions. 
* before name indicates act is new, doing new turn, or reappearing after absence from 
vaudeville, or appearing in city where listed for the first time. 


New York 

PALACE (ubo) 
Lillian Russell 
*Harry Watson Co 
*Mile Nitta-Jo 
Chas Grapewin Co 
Ai Shayne 
¢Klass & Termini 
*Chaplin film 
(Two to fill) 

ALHAMBRA (ubo) 
Avon Comedy 4 
Swift & Kelly 
Frankie Fay 
“Weaker One” 
Harry Hines 
Moran & Wiser 
Hallin & Fuller 


“Birds of a Feather” 


Chaplin picture 
COLONIAL (ubo) 
Four Mortons 
Morton & Glass 
Clara Morton 
Darrell & Edwards 
Mosconi Bros 
Harris & Morey 
The Brightons 
Chaplin Film 
RIVERSIDE (ubo) 
Bessie Clayton Co 
Williams & Wolfus 
Trixie Friganza 
V Bergere Co 
A & F Steadman 
Ed Morrton 
Apollo 8 
Chaplin Picture 
ROYAL (ubo) 
Ruth Roye 
Watson Sisters 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
“Are’*’ 
Klein Bros 
*Fraber Finley Co 
Julian Hall 
Darras Bros 
Chaplin Picture 
H O H (ubo) 
24 half (24-27) 
Clifton & Dale 
Harmon & O’Connor 
Wm Ebs 
1st half (28-30) 
Mayor Leslie 
JI C Weigert 
(Four to fill) 


Kemp & Rollinson 


Tommy & Babe Payne 


Mack & Lee 

Clark & Verdi 
GREELEY (loew) 

Gibson & Hall 

Jim Reynolds 

Holden & Herron 


Schooler & Dickinson 


Rucker & Winifred 
2d haif 
Sherwin Kelly 
Lowe & Baker Sis 
“E’thing but Truth’’ 
Quigley & Fitzgerald 
G & M LeFevre 
DELANCEY (loew) 
Romaine 
Sterling Sisters 
Thompson & Berri 
Anna Chandler 
Jimmy Lyons 
Carl Emmy’s Pets 
2d half 
Jim Reynolds 
Anna Chandler 
8 English Rosebuds 
(Three to fill) 
NATIONAL 
White & West 
Nai Tai Tai 
Day & Neville 
Weber & Elliott 
Geo & May LeFevre 
2d half 
Barlowe & Bennett 
Guy Woodward Co 
Rucker & Winifred 
Carl Emmy's Pets 
ORPHEUM (loew) 
Chin Sin Loo 
Olive May 
Guy Woodward Co 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Venetian Gypsies 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Frawley & West 
Fagg & White 
Jesson & Jesson 


(loew ) 


“Sherman Was W’r’g” 


Carl McCullough 
(One to fill) 


BOULEVARD (loew) 


Renzettas 
Harry Rose 


Tommy & Babe Payne 





“TAKE IT 





NOW REHEARSING 


with Joe Gaites’ Show 


FROM ME” 


FRED HILLEBRAND 








125TH ST (ubo) 
2d half (24-27) 
Martyn & Florence 
Sophie Tucker & B 
Smith & Kaufman’ 


2d half (24-27) 
D Sothern 3 
Thorndike & Curren 
8 Domenos 
Martin & Webb 
Dooling & Sales 
(Three to fill) 
AMERICAN (loew) 
*Elliott Best 
Marlow Sisters 
Frank Le Dent Co 
Walton & Francis 
*Constantine’s Dance 
Southe & Tobin 
*Doris Hardy Co 
Carl McCullough 
(One to fill) 

2d half 

Sterling Sisters 
Wm Cahill 
Kinkaid Kilties 
*Nai Tai Tai 
Harry Mason & Co 


*Corbett Sheppard & D 


(Three to fill) 
VICTORIA (loew) 

Elvera Sisters 

Fagg & White 

Wm Cahill 

Harry Mason Co 


Kaeetens ' Sheppard & D 
d 


half 
Martin Duo 
Beth Challiss 
Walton & Francis 
Schooler & 
Moran & Wheeler 
LINC®LN (loew) 
Sherwin Kelly 
Barlowe & Bennett 
“P’thing But Truth” 
George M Rosner 
Brown Sisters 
2d half 


Dickinson 


Clark & Verdi 

2d half 
*Elliott & Best 
Southe & Tobin 
Chas Mack Co 
Weber & Elliott 
Chin Sin Loo 

AVE B (loew) 

Adele Oswald 
Chisholm & Breen 
Grindell & Esther 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Palermo Duo 
Calvin & Thornton 
Archer & Belford 
(Two to fill) 
HAMILTON (moss) 
Harry Hart Bros 
Foster & Seamon 
Ed Heron Co 
George Armstrong 


BS Ella Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 


Burt & E Kuehn 
Howard Lane 
Fred C Hagen Co 
Freeman & Barnes 
(One to fill) 


JEFFERSON (moss) 


Bennington & Scott 
Fred C Hagen Co 
Freeman & Barnes 
Murray Bennett 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Harry Hart 
Capt Kidder 
Stone & Walton 
George Armstrong 
(Three to fill) 

FROSPECT 

Irene Trevette 
Harry Rose 
Stevens & Lovejoy 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Bennington & Scott 
Rocky Pass 
Cavana Duo 


(moss} 





Mariow Sisters 


__(Two to fill) 


f 


hi 


ea. UR. 


SUIT EDN 


“: LALERING 
685 EIGHTH AVENUE 
(THREE 





REGENT (moss) 
ist half 
Masters & Kraft 
Discontent 
Howard Lane 
(Two to fill) 
Brooklyn 
BUSHWICK (ubo) 
Eddie Leonard Co 
Fred Allen 
“Best Sellers”’ 
Mehlinger & Myers 
*Clark Sisters 
Tarzan 
Kharmi 
*Romano Sisters 
ORPHEUM (ubo) 
Nan Halperin 
Andrew Mack 
Bert Baker Co 
Montgomery & Perry 
Allen Sisters 
Kerr & Weston 
“Hands Across Sea’”’ 
Koban Japs 
GREENPOINT (ubo) 
2d half (24-27) 
Chief White Beaver 
Marie & Anna Clark 
Belle Baker 
Van & Schenck - 
(Two to fill) 
ist half (28-30) 


“What Girls Can Do” 


(Five to fill) 
PROSPECT (ubo) 
2d half (24-27) 

Justa Trio 

Lou & Jean Archer 
La Follette 

Stan Stanley 3 


“What Girls Can Do” 


(One to fill) 

1st half (28-30) 
Dunham & O'Malley 
John T Doyle Co 


M. 


DOORS ABOVE 430 


“FRANK 


DENTIST 


TO 4H E-PROtESSION 


-NEW YORK 
ST.) 


FULTON 
Beth Challiss 
Archer & Belford 
Moran & Wheeler 
Ara Sisters 


(loew) 


2d half 
Maestro Co 
Olive May 
Dae & Neville 


Jimmy Lyons 
Venetian Gypsies 
WARWICK (loew) 
Allen & Francis 
*Emily Smiley Co 
Milani 5 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
*Stanley Review 
*13 Meadowbrook La 
Grindell & Esther 
(One to fill) 
FLATBUSH (moss) 
Schiavno Bros 
Burt & Edith Kuehn 
Capt Kidder 
Barron & Burt 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Marlette’s Manikins 
Masters & Kraft 
Discontent 
Harry Rose 
Foster & Seamon 
(One to fill) 


Baltimore, Md, 
‘ HIP (loew) 
Orben & Dixie 
Minetti & Sidelli 
(Three to fill) 
GARDEN (moss) 
“Too Many Sw’h’arts”’ 
Haney & Francis 
Baker & Rogers 
(One to fill) 


Lou 
Florence Tempest Co 
Kitaro Japs 

Tracey & McBride 
Bessye 


Christie 
Paul 
Margaret Farrell 
Lander Bros 
Miller & Penfold 
Rodriquez Bros 


Bong & Dance Rev 
2d 


half 


Austin & Canvia 
Nita. Johnson 
Griffith & Dog 
The Bingards 


Calgary 

CRPHEUM 
Gus dwards’ Revue 
Swor & Avey 
H & G Ellsworth 
Una Clayton Co 
Wallace Galvin 
Page Hack & Mack 

Denver 

ORPHEUM 
“Where Things Hap” 
Mrs T Whiffen 


Holtz 


Clifford 
Des Meines, Ia. 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 


C Cunningham 
Fern & Davis 
*‘Levitation”’ 

Keane & White 
Reno 

“Somewhere in Fr’”’ 


Dorchester, Mase, 
GRANKLIN (loew) 


Caron & Farnum 
*Hunter & Brown 
The Frescotts 


(One to fill) 
2d half 


Francis & Wilson 
Mack & West 
Billy DeVere 
The 


Frescotts 
Duluth 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
MacDonald 
Decker Co 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
ERBER'’S (wva) 


The Belmonts 
Cooney Sisters 
Jarvis & Harrison 
Lawrence & 


Devarney 
2d half 


Turner & Grace 
Webb & Stanley 
Maybelle Phillips 
Ed & Lottie Ford 


Evansville, Ind, 
GRAND (wva) 
(Terra Haute split) 
1st half 


Joe Barton 

Tyler & St Clair 
Lorraine & Bannister 
“Hello People Hello” 


Keno Keyes & Melrose 


Harry Meehan 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Leigh & La Grace 
(Two to fill) 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
Sarah Padden 
Bison City 4 
Maria Lo Co 
LeMaire & Grouch 
Willie Solar 
Amoros Sisters 
Vadie & Gygi 
PANTAGES (p) 
(Sunday opening) 
Eastman Trio 
Reddington & Grant 
Billy Elliott 
Talby & Harty 
Galetti’s Baboons 
Denishawn Dancers 
Lincoln, Neb. 
ORPHEUM 
R T Haines Co 
Cervo 
A Moskova Ballet 
Shaw & Campbell 
Leighton Bros 
Eddy Duo 
Wilfred Clarke Co 


Los Angeles 
ORPHEUM 


(Sunday opening) 
Mack & Lockwood 
Brendel & Bert 
Leipzig 


Emerson & Baldwin 
Losova & Gilmore 
Rev Frank Gorman 
Aus Creightons 
Creole Fashion Plate 
Whipple Huston Co 
Minneapolis 
ORPHEUM 
jrace LaRue 
Julie Ring Co 
Margot Francois Co 
Tina Lerner 
Roy Harrah Co 
“Efficiency” 
Horace Golden Co 


New Haven, Conn. 


BIJOU 
Wise & Wise 
Nita Johnson 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Catherine Miley 
“Loyalty”’ 
Harris & Lyman 
Song & Dance Rev 
(One to fill) 

PALACE (ubo) 
Red & Blonde 
Moore & White 
Mystic Hanson 3 
Bonita & Hearn 
Yucatan 
(Big Picture) 


(ubo) 


= 
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SPANISH INFLUENZA 


Programs listed here this week are for cities expected to reopen by Oct. 28. 
not at all definite. 


All artists affected by quarantine should keep in daily communication with their 
agents or booking office, to be instantly located when wanted. 
Probable reopenings are mentioned in VARIETY’S news story of the epidemic this 
week, but that should not be accepted as a certain guide, as reopenings may occur any- 
where as suddenly as the clesings were ordered. 


Any act billed, in doubt, should communicate with its agent or booking office. 


It is 








§ Tucker & Rand 
(Three to fill) 

2d half (31-3) 
Corilli & Gillette » 
Newhoff & Phelps 
Bryan & Broderick 
(Three to fill) 

METRO (loew) 
Maestro Co 
Dorothy Roye 


“Sherman Was W’r'g”’ 


Mel Klee 
Kinkaid Kilties 

2d half 
Frank LeDent Co 
Eckhoff & Gordon 
*Constantine’s Dance 
(Two to fill) 

DEKALB (loew) 

Frawley & West 
Jesson & Jesson 
Eckhoff & Gordon 
(One to fill) 
Quigley & Fitzgerald 


2d half 


; Renzettas 





Gibson & Hall 
Thompson & Berri 





i Bobbe & Nelson 























Ara Sisters 



























































PALACE (loew) 
Russell & DeWitt 
Calvin & Thornton 
Palermo Du 
‘(Two to fill) 














2d half 












































:F & C LaTour 
Allen & Francis 
Chisholm & Breen 
(Two to All} 


Boston 
KEITH’S (ubo) 

Blanche Ring 
Chick Sale 
Martini & Webb 
McKay & Ardine 
Santi 
7 Honey Boys 
Josie O’Meers 


ORPHEUM (,loew) 
Francis & Wilson 
McDonald & Cleveland 
Billy DeVere 
“Don’t Lie to Mama” 
Edmunds & Leedom 
Harvey DeVora 3 

2d half 
*Kilties 
Seymour & Seymour 2 
Geo Randall Co 
Joe Cook 
Cabaret De Luxe 
(One to fill) 


Bridgeport, Conn, 
* POLI’S (ubo) 
McRae & Clegg 
Catherine Miley 
De Wolf & Dawsons 
“Motorboating”’ 
(Big Picture) 
2d half 
Clair & Atwood 
Moore & White 
Mystic Hanson 3 
Hallen & Hunter 
Yucatan 
PLAZA (ubo) 
Milton 
“Loyalty” 
Grace. De Winters 


Fall River, ~Mass. 
BIJOU (loew) 

*The Kilties 

Seymour & Seymour 

Geo Randall Co 


Joe Cook 
*Cabaret de Luxe 
2d half 


Geo & Lily Garden 
McDonald & Clevelan 
“Don’t Lie to Mama” 
Edmunds & Leedom 
Harvey DeVora 3 
Hartford, Conn, 
POLI’S (ubo) 
Kimbell & Kenneth 
Crowley & Burke 
Maurice Samuels Co 
Tom Kelly 
Geo & Paul Hickman 
Payton Howard & L 
2d half 
Sheldon & Sheldon 
Quinn & De Ret 
Al Luker 
Dunbar & Turner 
“Tick-Tock Girls’ 


Hoboken, N, J. 
LOEW (loew) 
Norman 


*Geisler & Lee 
“In Wrong” 
2 Little Stars 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
83 Rosebuds 
Harry Rose 
Brown Sisters 
(Two to fill) 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
STAR (ubo) 
Starts & Link 


2d half 
McRae & Clagg 
De Wolf & Dawsons 
Pear! Abbott Co 
Mullin & Coogan 
Tennessee Ted 
(One to fill) 
New Orleans, La. 
ORPHEUM 
Derwent Hall Caine 
Bert Fitzgibbon 
Arnaut Bros 
Bessie Browning 
Gardner & Hartman 
Gordon & Rice 


New Rochelle, N, Y. 


LOEW (loew) 


Frank & Clara LaTour 


The Painters 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Milani 5 
(Two to fill) 
Norristown, Pa. 
GARRICK (moss) 
Nolan & Nolan 
Chase & Latour 
Willle Smith 
Love & Kisses 
2d half 
Fay & Jack Smith 
Arthur Lloyd 


“Among Those Pres’t” 


(One to fill) 
Oakiand, Cal. 
ORPHEUM 
A Rasch Ballet 


Leightner Sis & Alex 


Jas Watts Co 
eGorgallis Trio 
Jack Alfred Co 
Jas J  Mortot 


Omaha, Neb. 
ORPHEUM 


(Sunday opening) 
Mlle Dazie Co 
Conlin & Glass 
Gilbert & Friedlander 
Gautier’s Toy Shop 
Columbia & Victor 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

SCENIC (ubo) 
Forrest & Church 
Rotino & Bonati 
Eddie Borden 
Marlo & Dolpf 

2d half 


Sutton 
Venetian Duo 
“Corner Store” 
(One to fill) 
Philadelphia 
KEITH'S (ubo) 
Retter Bros 
Diani & Rubin 
Hannon & O'Connor 
Nash & O'Donnell ; 
Lee & Cranston 
“American Ace’ 
(Three to fill) 
ALHAMBRA (moss) 
Best & Jerry 
Welch Mealy & Mont 


’ 


“Among Those Pres’t” 


2d half 
Gallerina Sisters 
Chase & La Tour 
Emmett Welch Mins 
CROSS KEYS (Moss) 
Gallerina Sisters 
Mabel Bardine Co 
Jones & Greenley 
“Come On In” 

2d half 
Nolan & Nolan 
Flaterty & Stoning 
“Nation's Peril” 
Willie Smith 
Welch Mealy & Mont 
Winning Winnie 


Mellette Sisters 
Fisher Hawley Co e 
Eddie Foyer 


Heras & Preston 
San Francisco 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
“Married via Wire’ 
Gallagher & Rolley 

Sylvia Loyal Co 
Smith & Austin 
Dickinson & Deagon 
Al Herman 
Misses Campbell 
“On High Seas” 
Walter C Kelly 
Senitie 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
Helen Trix & Sis 
Walter Brower 
Burt Earl Tric 
Ford Sisters 
Mr & Mrs G Wilde 
“All for Democracy”’ 
So. Bethlehem, N, J. 
PALACE (moss) 
Fay & Jack Smith 
Cliff Clark 
All Rajah Co 
2d half 
Best & Jerry 
Jack & Tommy Weir 
“No Half Way” 
Springfield, Mass. 
B’WAY (loew) 
Maxon & Morris 
Mack & West 
Anderson & Burt 
Bob Mills 
Wilkins & Wilkins 
2d halt 
The Hennings 
Phil Davis 
Scott & Christie 
Cook & Lorenz 
(One to fill) 





PER 
WEEK 


$14 





ROOM For two: 


5 Minutes from All Theatres 
veriooking Central Park 


$16 ce SUITES PoRseNe 


Consisting of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
Light, Airy, with All Improvements 


REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
58th Street and Columbus Circle 
New York City 








GLOBE (moss) 
Bartello & Co 
Harry Batchelor 
Hall & O’Brien 
Evans & Wilson 
Inter Revue 
Stoddard & Haynes 
Three Quinlan Bros 
Van & Carrie Avery 
Al B White 
Billy Bouncer 
Portland, Ore. 
ORPHEUM 
Tva Tanguay 
Jas C Morton Co 
Vokes & Don 
Amoros & eJanette 
Friscoe 
Florenz Duo 
Helen Gleason Co 
Providence, R,. I. 
EMERY (loew) 
Geo & Lily Garden 
Phil Davis 
Scott & Christie 
Cook & Lorenz 
The Hennings 
d half 
Mason & Morris 
Bob Mills 
Anderson & Burt 
Wilkins & Wilkins 
*"“Miss America”’ 
St, Louis 
GRAND (wva) 
Sasakie Bros 
Dixie Serenader 
Valayda 
Melroy Sisters 
Miller Scott & Fuller 
Zeno & Miller 
Wood Young & Phil 
Maidie DeLong 
Chas Ahearn Co 
St. Paul 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
“The Sea Wolf” 
Bensee & Baird 
Moran & Mack 
Barr Twins 
Herman & Shirley 
Equilli Bros 
Courtney Sisters 
Sait Lake 
ORPHEUM 
(Sunday opening) 
“Girl on Magazine” 
Flanagan & Edwards 





Syracuse, N. Y. 

CRESCENT (ubo) 
Zemales & Smith 
Leighton & Kennedy 
Ben Hilbert 
(Three to fill) 

2d half 

Willie Hale & Bro 
Grey & Byron 
Hank Brown 
Ben Hilbert 
(Two to fill) 


Trenton, N. J. 

STATE ST (moss) 
Albert & Rogers 
“No Half Way” 
Arthur Lloyd 
(One to fill) * 

2d half 

Cliff Clark 
Doris Hardy Co 
Katherine Miley 
Three Yoscarrys 


Vancouver, B. C. 
ORPHEUM 

Bennett & Richards 
“Petticoats” 
Lambert & Ball 
Merian’s Dogs 
Kathryn Murray 
Dale & Burch 
“Artistic Treat”’ 


Woonsocket, R. 1. 
BIJOU (ubo) 
Sultan 
Venetian -Duo 
“Corner Store’’ 
2d half 
Forrest & Church 
Eddie Borden 
Manlo & Duffy 
Winnipeg 
ORPHEUM 
“Futuristic Revue” 
“For Pity’s Sake” 
Laughlin & West 
Osaki & Taki 
Joe Browning 
Mullen & Coogan 
J & K DeMarco 


PANTAGES (p) 
Henry & Adelaide 
Eldridge Barlowe & E 
Jones & Sylvester 
Inter Nine 
McClellan & Carson 
Fiives. & Arnold ; 





AUTOMOBILE 


TRAINING 


JOHNNY DOOLEY and YVETTE RUGEL 


wish to thank their host of friends for the Prayers, Flowers and Good Wishes during Mrs. 
Dooley’s recent illness. 


She is now convalescent, and we thank the geod Lord for her miraeulous recovery. 


For Men and Women. Hours to match your spare time. 
Government work, Red Cross, National League, Women’s 
Service, War Camp, Community, Industrial and Voca- 
tional work all require knowledge of driving and repair- 
ine motor Folder V on request. COSMOPOLITAN 
AUTO SCHOOL, 281 West 50th St., New Yerk City. 
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: NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 








Gertrude Hoffmann. 
Dances and Imitations. 
39 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Sets and 


. Hangings). 
Palace. 

Gertrude Hoffmann has reverted to 
a “single,” her first vaudeville ap- 
pearances had impersonations in 
“one.” In the present act Miss 


Hoffmann has devoted all the care that 
attended the staging of her lengthy 
revues, which was a vogue she cre- 
ated. The new turn is a whole pro- 
duction with several full stage sets of 
particularly effective one-color scheme 
lighting. From the construction of the 
settings it should be not difficult to 
transport the act, and it was probably 
with that idea it was so designed. In 
these days of heavy rail tariffs, she 
is very wise to eliminate the factor 
of carrying a large supporting com- 
pany. As it is, there is a stage crew, 
two maids and several of the extra 
musicians, who will no doubt be trav- 
eled. The turn is in two sections, the 
first having Miss Hoffmann in classical 
dances and the latter portion imper- 
sonations, the longest part. Perhaps 
some would have been disappointed 
had she enwrapped her lithe form in 
too many clothes. So she didn’t and 
that made her dancing alluring. What 
she failed to use in drapings, she made 
up in wigs and she sure has a corking 
collection of them. After Max Heff- 
mann warmed up the musicians, the 
first dance found Gertrude in a Span- 
ish number, not so hefty when one has 
seen the “Land of Joyers.” “Salome” 
followed, the stage dress being ad- 
mirably impressive. Maybe Miss Hoff- 
mann was to use here the snake which 
one of the lobby pictures depicted, but 
nothing more dangerous thafi a veil 
was visible. A change of sets found 
the artist out for her third and final 
dance. The program did not state de- 
dails, but from the Sousa march played 
by the orchestra, the dance was de- 
scriptive of the Allied battle for free- 
dom. The black plush front curtains 


were quickly drawn apart to find Miss~ 


Hoffman with an American flag 
perched atop a pedestal, with a map 
arrangement showing her position as 
about the top of North America. A 
stage width flag also dropped in front 
of the picture. Miss Hoffmann then 
appeared to state that when she 
danced some people wondered why she 
didn’t do imitations, and when she did 
the latter some wondered why she 
didn’t dance. So she would play it 
safe and do both. The impersonations 
were accomplished by Miss Hoffmann 
dressing the characters in view of the 
audience, not being stingy by any 
means. Ann Pennington, Eddie Foy, 
Fanny Brice and Bessie McCoy Davis 
furnished the quartet imitated. None 
of the impressions was long, the cos- 
tume changes all consuming too much 
time. For a finish Miss Hoffmann did 
an idea of a trip to Coney Island, the 
drummer calling out the various re- 
sorts intended and Gertrude using all 
the devices that the most accomplished 
trap drummers ever used. In addition 
she had a little calliope. There has 
been no skimping in the new Hoffmann 
turn. Her billing as being “vaudeville’s 
greatest versatile genius” is extrava- 
gant. But as for production, it is large 
along the generous Hoffmann lines. 
In that respect the act sets a new 
mark for singles to shoot at, and also 
says that it is “Gertrude Hoffmann” 
after all—she doesn’t need a “troupe.” 
Ibee. 


Fleurette. 

Aerial. 

7 Mins.; Full Stage. 
City. 

Fleurette is neat appearing, going 
through the usual routine of trapeze, 
rings and teeth hold feats. Her rig- 
ging is up to date and works mechani- 
cally for her next stunt. She works 
fast, has a clever routine and will do 
for an opener in the better small time 

* houses. 


George Whiting and Sadie Burt. 
Songs. 

21 Mins.; One. 

Palace. 

Wm. B. Friedlander has_ supplied 
Whiting and Burt with this season’s 
song routine, all exclusive numbers. 
The team used one of his numbers a 
year or so back. It was called “I’m 
Going to Kill You With Love.” It was 
a corker and certainly not played out. 
The number very likely led to Mr. 
Friedlander having been commissioned 
to supply an act in entirety. In melody 
the new crop doesn’t hit the score of 
the “Kill You With Love” number, but 
as a whole it’s a creditable and likable 
product. The billing stated that the 
act was a “barrage of song characteri- 
zations” which might mean that war 
numbers prevail. Only one could be 
claimed of that type and it is of a 
comedy nature. For an opener they 
offered “I Can’t Get Along With You,” 
followed with a sort of kid number 
“Sleepy Head,” with Miss Burt soloing 
from a little bed rolled on for the song. 
Mr. Whiting followed with his own 
single, the best lyric of the lot, called 
“Tt Takes a Lot of Jack to Keep a 
Jill.” A double number called “A Les- 
son in Nursing” was amusing, and then 
for the finish there was a Chinese sont. 
That too was very well worked out, 
Whiting getting fun out of telling the 
orchestra to “Stop that!” when Chink 
gongs were rung. The chorus of the 
number is mostly in Chinese, or what 
sounded like it. Evidences at the Pal- 
ace were that the team was well plant- 
ed for the season. Ibee. 


Erwin and Jane Connelly. 

“The Tale of a Shirt” (Comedy-Drama). 
21 Mins.; Full Stage (Laundry Interior). 
Riverside. 

“The Tale of a Shirt” has Jane Con- 
nelly as a little orphaned laundry 
girl who, with no one to love her, picks 
the owner of a shirt left there about 
a year ago as her sweetheart. She 
kept the shirt laundered nicely each 
week, pinned a service star on her 
sleeve and wrote letters to herself pur- 
porting to have come from the sweet- 
heart in No Man’s Land. The owner 
of the shirt comes in. This role of 
Jim, a coarse, untutored type of soft- 
shirted man, is played by Erwin Con- 
nelly, who did well up to the time it 
came for a swing on patriotism, the 
words coming from Connelly more elo- 
quently than they would have flown 
from the lips of such a type as he in- 
tended to portray. There is consider- 
able dialog. It is after closing time, 
with the girl hugging the shirt and 
reading the last letter. Jim learns her 
story. She is longing, craving for love 
and finally wins Jim over, with a pa- 
thetic twist toward the finish that was 
splendidly done by Miss Connelly. 
Jim declares he will go to war then and 
there and leaves the shirt for the girl 
to keep until he comes back to claim 
it and her. Miss Connelly’s love-seek- 
ing, wistful feminine figure, who fought 
against big odds, but finally won the 
desires of her little heart, made a bully 
impression. However, the playlet 
seems to miss general fire, being tedi- 
ously overdone, but with a sentiment 
that may prove its salvation. Not as 
good as previous efforts of the Con- 
nellys, but perhaps able to serve them 
as a vehicle during these long days and 
nights of war. They have worked hard 
and try at times not to let the theme 
swing into dreary deep channels, but 
the call for dramatic play on dialog 
more than any flings at heroics, 
stretches almost to the breaking point 
before the final curtain. Mark, 


Tom and Babe Payne. 
Novelty. 

12 Mins.; Full Stage. 
American Roof. 

Tom and Babe Payne (fcrtnerly 
known as the Payne Children) look 
Ike amateurs, and more like a sister 
turn than boy and girl. They have 


sure-fire war songs, but don’t keep 
them, and can hardly do as an act. 


“Hands Across the Sea” (12). 

Singing and Dancing. 

39 Mins.; Full Stage. (Special Set- 
tings). 

Colonial. 


“Hands Across the Sea,” with 
Estelle and Adelaide Lovenberg and 
Simon Neary, supported by a company 
of nine others, is a sort of tabloid 
minus dialog, the story, such as it is, 
being told in song. There are several 
special sets, a number of changes of 
costume and some novel singing and 
dancing which, taken as a whole, com- 
prises a rather pretentious vaudeville 
offering. It opens with a scene depict- 
ing the deck of a ship. Ensemble sing- 
ing and dancing in what looks like 
Tyrolean costumes, with Neary attired 
as captain of the vessel. Trio off and 
Neary and the Lovenberg girls offer a 
classical vocal selection, one of them 
doing roulades and yodling. The girls 
exit and Neary announces in song that 
he is the captain of the Natalie and 
on his cruise around the world had 
gathered a number of animals, which 
he introduces one by one, bringing in 
the various animals representing the 
allied nations—the British lion, Aus- 
tralian kangaroo, Russian bear, Ameri- 
can eagle, etc. The animals do a funny 
dance. Drop lowered in “one,” the 
Lovenberg girls and two smaller girls 
in sort of toy soldier costumes before 
a drop that looks like Trafalgar 
Square, London, doing some extremely 
neat wooden shoe clogging. Drop up 
for Donnybrook fair scene, all attired 
as Irish lads and lassies. Neary sings, 
another man as an old tad sings and 
plays bagpipes, all do an Irish reel, 
Lovenberg girls sing Irish ballads, 
Neary a Gaelic ditty, old tad sings fal- 
setto. Drop in “two,” Neary singing 
a patriotic ditty, bringing on the en- 
tire company, one by one, attired as 
allies for ensemble wooden shoe step- 
ping. Too much slow vocalizing, which 
retards the speed of the presentation. 
Eliminating some of it_and cut to 25 
minutes “Hands Across the Sea” 
should prove a real vaudeville offering. 

Jolo. 


McConnell and Austin. 
Cycling. 

9 Mins.; Four (Special Drop.) 
Riverside. 

Man and woman. Man first appears 
“straight” in summerish attire and af- 
ter a few tricks, switches to a boobish 
make-up and rides some comedy 
wheels, later appearing in black tights 
for fancy riding. The woman goes in 
for a display of the figure, wearing sev- 
eral outfits that helped out. She also 
does an ordinary “straight” trick rou- 
tine. The couple do a special display 
of cycling atop the bikes, unicycle 
fashion. Good act of its kind, but 
neither startling new or away from 
the other cycling acts of this calibre. 

Mark, 





Morton and Russell. 

Singing, Talking and Dancing. 
20 Mins.; “One” and “Two.” 
City. 

Harry K. Morton and Zellah Russell, 
at opening, walk across stage back- 
wards, bump into one another and 
then talk, following with song. Their 
start is away from the ordinary flirta- 
tion opening and helps the couple get 
undér way sooner. Mr. Morton is in 
a semi-nut make-up for the opening, 
doing a solo and dance and changes to 
evening clothes, during which the turn 
goes to “two” for a piano selection 
and war song by Miss Russeli. A few 
“gags” by Morton and a song and 
dance by both brought the turn to a 
close. They were called back for an 
encore, responded, and were brought 
back a second time when the man ap- 
peared with a cigar box fiddle, which 
he did not play, although the applause 
warranted another encore. The fiddle 
trick is an old vaudeville stunt. The 
act as it stands is acceptable for the 
better small time houses. 





Frisco Assisted by Lauretta McDer- 
mott and Jazz Band. 


Dances. 

ll Mins.; Full Stage. 

Fifth Ave. eb 
Popularity or fame (or whatever you 


wish to call it) is an overnight thing in 
the show business sometimes. Frisco 
is the fellow who claims to have in- 
vented the jazz dance; tickled Broad- 
way with his “heater” and his funny 
“steps” about a season ago and since 
then has been working all the while. 
At the time of his first appearance in 
Chicago with Brown’s band, he had to 
be pushed onto the stage. Frisco 
had visited the Longacre Square pre- 
viously, but briefly, appearing at the 
Montmarte cafe when, as he tells 
it, the Shuber‘s “gave him the air.” 
That sent him back to Chi., which to 
him is the city of Jazz. He capered 
about the cabarets there occasionally. 
Most of his time was spent in that 
section of the Loop known as “Ran- 
dolph and Clark streets,” especially in 
a little late-hour lunch room known to 
the “bunch” as “The Greasy Vest.” 
Many professionals and others were 
wont to stop in there now and then. 
To them Frisco always served a laugh 
or two, his stuttering not impeding, 
but rather accentuating his humorous 
sallies. While in Chi. Frisco taught 
the mysteries of the jazz dance to 
Loretta McDonald. When he landed 
in Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolics” (then 
downstairs in the “Follies”) Loretta 
appeared on Broadway too. First she 
was in the short lived “Words and 
Music,” then to a cabaret and lately 
she has been atop the Century in the 
“Midnight Revue.” They are now 
“tossing it off” in the present act, hav- 
ing for music Bert Kelly’s “Dixieland 
Jazz Band (the billing of “Dixieland” 
was dropped in the Palace programs 
this week). The latter, also supposed 
to be from the Loop, figure partially in 
the turn, but it’s principally Frisco and 
Loretta. The billing states that Frisco 
is the most imitated dancer in the 
world. (What Frisco means is Broad- 
way. At present that is the world to 
him.) Between them the pair offer six 
dance numbers, none long, which al- 
ways is a good feature of Frisco’s 
“stuff.” First they open with the “Cry 
Baby Trot,” with Loretta looking very 
nice in a short-skirted colored silken 
frock. While the jazz band doés a 
number, they change costumes for the 
“Kitchen Stove Rag,” which has them 
outfitted a la the Bowery. They could 
have made that typically Chicago and 
given some of the real brand of the 
“shimmy,” but seemed careful in doing 
but just a trace of it. Frisco follows 
with his own jazz dance, which he an- 
nounced he originated (and he didn’t 
stutter in saying it). Loretta in her 
silken knickers did the imitation. A 
waltz number by both is succeeded by 
Frisco’s mis-step dance (with the 
stiaw hat). To him it is the comedy 
number of the routine. It is funny. 
The finish has the pair in the “Yellow 
Dog Rag,” probably so called because 
Loretta wears another nifty short 
frock of yellow satin, trimmed with 
black and heightened by emerald green 
tights. Figuring the presence of the 
jazz band, Frisco has probably framed 
the turn as it is for around New York, 
where it is sure to score as much on 
his name as the odd dances.” Ibee. 


Klass and Termini. 
Musical. 

12 Mins.; One. 

5th Ave. 


The same Klass of Klass and Bernie 
act. Klass and Termini open with a 
combination of piano and violin, with 
the former giving way to the accor- 


deon, with the boys hitting up a pleas- © 


ing pace with the topical tiumbers. The 
act was well received, in fact several 
encores were demanded. The men 
work harmoniously and on their musi- 
cal ability alone should be able to ob- 
tain continuous bookings. Mark. 
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SHOW REVIEWS 





Mary and Ann Clark. 
“What” (Talk, Songs, Dances). 
18 Mins.; One. 

A perfect spot was allotted the Clark 
girls at the Fifth Ave. last week. They 
came on immediately after the Liberty 
Loan workers, or rather the last of 
them, had departed. One of the Misses 
Clarks, attired in the nattiest of khaki 
costumes affected by women war 
workers, hastily stepped forth and ex- 
plained that while she had no idea of 
taking up any more of the audience’s 
time she would like to speak a word re- 
garding the work of women in the 
great war. The house thought it was 
in for another patriotic siege, espe- 
cially when the girl said she was go- 
ing to enlist women volunteer war 
workers. But a surprise comedy stunt 
was substituted, and thus the turn got 
off to a fine start. Miss Clark said 
there was no reason why women 
shouldn’t be able to join the Tank 
Corps, and asked if there was any 
woman in the house who knew any- 
thing about tanks. The sister in the 
rear of the orchestra called out, “Yes, 
I ought to, I’ve been married to one 
for 15 years,” whereupon she stepped 
upon the stage to explain. The patter 
ran along without again ripping one 
over like at the start. The non-ex- 
istent or imaginary third person bit so 
familiar in burlesque was included. 
Reaching into songs helped; the first, 
“Until I Come Back to You,” the girl 
doing “straight” handling it. Then a 
new version of “The Lily and the 
Rose,” with the comic having a parody. 
A strong closing bit sent them off to 
laughter. It was after a dance number 
with nutty steps from the eccentric 
sister. At the conclusion she “slipped 
to a split with no power of arising, 
because of a narrow skirt. In that 
position she was carried off by two 
stage hands,-one grabbing either leg. 
Original and funny. With a good start 
and equally good finish, the Clark girls 
ought to work “What” into something. 
They won't get the break in position 
like last week very often, but quicken- 
ing the act in the mid-section will help. 
The khaki clad Miss Clark is a corking 
looking girl. Ibee, 


Norton and Melnotte. 


Songs. 
18 Mins.; One. 


Palace. 

Dixie Norton and Coral Melnotte 
have been a “sister” team for about a 
year. They are offering a new song 
routine, along the same lines as be- 
fore. The numbers are all of the pub- 
lished variety, but the girls apply their 
own treatment in the renditions, lend- 
ing individuality and a tinge of new- 
ness. Both show something with new 
wardrobe. Miss Melnotte’s more par- 
ticularly, since for the most part Miss 
Norton is in neat male attire. The 
girls did nicely second. Ibee. 








Pauline’s Leopards. 
Animal Routine. 
12 Mins.; Full Stage (Iron-barred 
Cage). 
Sth Ave. 
Pauline and five leopards comprise 
this turn, with one animal showing 
less inclination to obey promptly than 
the others. It is the apparent wild 
animal animosity to things theatrical 
that keep the audiences’ heart pulsat- 
ing. se this feeling along was 
the usage of a chair by the woman 
when ordering this particular leopard 
through his paces. Miss Pauline ap- 
pears in the cage alone, using a long 
whip. The bright bit of the leopards 
work is at the close when the woman 
worked with one animal and it played 
dead, permitting her to swing and toss 
him around at will. Surefire. Mark. 


“The Heart of Annie Wood” (5). 
Musical Fantasy (Special Settings). 
21 Mins.; Full Stage. 

“The Heart of Annie Wood” is an- 
other playlet given production by Em- 
ily Ann Wellman and Jack Morris. It 
is described as a “musical halftone,” 
but in simpler terms is a musical moral- 
ity fantasy, all in rhyme and in addi- 
tion to the songs a strain of music runs 
throughout. Jack Morris is also cred- 
ited with the melodies—an even score 
with no perceptible high lights. As a 
whole the story and treatment of “An- 
nie Wood” are suggestive of this same 
producing couple’s first morality play- 
let “Wiite Coupons.” Annie is a coun- 
try lass happy in her possession of a 
swing ’neath the autumn leaved great 
tree and courted by a whole-hearted 
Rube (some of the five characters are 
symbolic in names). But Annie has 
heard of the cabarets and longs for a 
taste of that life. When young Black 
comes along and sings of the white 
lights, Annie is tempted to go hither. 
But she hustles off for her traveling 
bag and apparently dreams of what 
would happen—that Black would rob 
her of virtue and then neglect to marry 
her because he already had a wife. 
Whereupon Annie shoots the young 
villain. Thus Annie takes back to her 
heart her devoted rural lover. There 
are. a number of little scene changes, 
effected back of a black plush drop, in 
“three.” Best is the basic scene of the 
swing, tree and blue sky cyclorama. P. 
Dodd Ackerman, who designed the set- 
tings, has done well there. The light- 
ing of that scene greatly helps in the 
effect. Two other scenes maintain the 
blue sky drop, there merely being a 
small set showing a railroad station 
replacing the tree. In front of the 
plush drop are two halves of a heart- 
shaped setting on either side of the 
stage and seated therein are the two 
fairies, “Good and Bad,” who advise 
or encourage Annie in her’ wonderings. 
Between scenes these two fairies at- 
tempt dancing bits, the weakest por- 
tions of the playlet. At the finish the 
heart sections roll together, framing 
Annie and her true love. The fairies 
shoot over one good line after Annie’s 
dream of the cabarets. It is, “What 
an imagination that dame has _ got.” 
Frances Nordstrom wrote “The Heart 
of Annie Wood.” It will appeal to the 
feminine rather than the opposite sex. 
Helen Ford is featured. The stage pic- 
tures with the dazzling blue sky are 
the act’s outstanding point. Ibee. 





Hennings and Marks. 
Singing and Dancing. 
13 Mins.; One; Three; 

Drops.) 

Colonial. 

A classy mixed couple. Not so much 
what they do but the “style” with 
which they do it. Open with conver- 
sational duet and very neat dance. 
She sings an Irish ditty with graceful 
stepping; Japanese song scene in 
“two”; he, an eccentric song and dance; 
another conversational duet, followed 
by pirouetting, posing and pantomimic 
waltz. A quiet, artistic but untheatri- 
cal finish. The girl would be an ac- 


quisition to a Broadway production. 
Jolo. 


One (Special 





FIFTH AVENUE. 


Mabel Burke is on duty again, with an ill. 
song, and there was a comedy “bit” in the 
film which was laughingly received. Martyn 
and Florence did well in the opening spot. 

Klass and Termini (New Acts) registered 
nicely, with Gardner and Hartman working up 
their closing “bit” strongly for laughter and 
applause. Bert Baker and Co. hit a soft spot 
and rounded out a nice score, the finish being 
sure-fire on eliciting hearty laughter. 

Emma Stephens sang effectively, her voice 
being heard to excellent advantage. Miss 
Stephens closed with a serious recitation that 
seemed somewhat out of place when it is her 
singing voice that is bringing home the bacon. 

hey liked her voice immensely Tuesday night. 

Stan: Stanley’s returns--were never in doubt 
and while it seemed strangely unfamiliar to see 
him cutting up like a comedian without the 
bounding net he put over a laughing hit just 
the same. Stan has grabbed some nifty puns 
and none missed at the Fifth Avenue. 

Pauline’s Leopards (New Acts) closed. Mark. 


PALACE. 


With the Liberty Loan drive over, the bill 
returred to a nine-act basis, but Monday night 
the show was comparatively as late as it was 
when the bond boosters were given free reign. 
It was past 11.20 when the final turn wound 
up the doings. The house was capacity, bely- 
ing the epidemic scare, at least for this house. 
At the matinee there was a turnaway, a 
gathering of bookers and gents, freed from 
office activities because of the closed “houses 
in other cities, being ranged in the rear. The 
new standee regulations, however, kept them 
from the rail and they stood along the back 
wall. 

The show ran to true Palace form, a quar- 
tet of hits easily being scored. Name were 
present too for Gertrude Hoffman (New 
Acts) and Frisco, the jazz originator (New 
Acts) were very much in the going. All the 
wise ‘“‘eggs’’ were in to lamp the Chicago 
jazzer’s vaudeville debut at both perform- 
ances. Frisco was on closing intermission 
and there went over for a high-scoring hit, as 
predicted, for Broadway has taken to him. 
There must have been some objection to the 
use of “Dixieland” in the billing of Bert 
Kelly’s jazz band, for the word was penciled 
out of the program. The tapestry cur- 
tain fell after Frisco and Loretta McDer- 
mott were through, but the house insisted on 
getting the dancer to stutter a speech. This 
he finally did, exiting when he started vocal 
stumbling, to general laughter. Then he spied 
an usherette holding a bouquet for Loretta, 
grabbed it, looked at the supposed card at- 
tached and mumbled something about it being 
“for her,’ meaning Loretta. 

There were several waits, unavoidable be- 
cause of the setting for several turns. Quite 
a group of extra musicians (11) trooped in 
to play for Miss Hoffman’s turn, it being 
necessary to place some in the centre aisle. 

Comedy hits fell to Roy Cummings and 
Johnny Dooley, the first named coming one 
turn before intermission and the latter taking 
up the similar spot in the second section of 
the show (next to closing). Cummings is 
now billing Lillian Fermoyle equal to him- 
self, which does no harm and is the gallant 


thing. He sprung a few new gags, including 
the query, “will you have a piece of cam- 
phor’’ (which many persons believe keeps 


away influenza). Cummings attacked his drop 
more fiercely than ever and added a few addi- 
tional cair-slides, perhaps for the Palace en- 
gagement., 

Dooley is working single because of the 
illness of Yvette Rugel, but his routine calls 
for a little help, and he is being assisted by 


Al Hockey—at the piano—for several song 
numbers. Johnny attempted a Scotch war 
ballad, which called for quiet. During its 


rendition the stage was being set for the 
“Stampede Riders,” and the mustangs made 
their presence known by loud stampings, lend- 
ing some color to Walter Kingsley’s billing of 
them as being the “buckingest brones that ever 
bucked a buck,” anyhow. For finishers, Johnny 
did the “Acrobatic Rag’ and the Grecian 
“dancer,” using Hockey to hold his “mantle” 
and to fall over. The bit brought the gigglers 
out in bloom and sent Dooley off to much 
applause and repeated “bows.” 

Whiting and Burt opened after intermission 
with a new group of songs (New Acts), renew- 
ing their Palace popularity. Ethel Clifton 
and Co., with the acid war drama, “The After- 
math,’”’ were nicely placed on third, for Cum- 
mings changed the pace after her with his 
nonsense. The house accepted Miss Clifton’s 
heart-stirring picture of Hun atrocities as a 
reminder of the terrible debt against the Boche, 
and a full number of curtains were taken. 
Miss Clifton might be careful in her handling 
of the basinette holding the supposed wretched 
war infant. When she hastily placed it under 
the table before the entrance of her poilu 
husband, she dropped the basket with a thud, 
hardly the right treatment for an ill babe. 
A new line has been written into the playlet, 
the priest saying at one point that “even now 
our troops are sweeping towards the Rhine.” 

Mang and Snyder opened in “one,” and on 
close after eight. Even though their routine 
was brief, they drew excellent applause that 
insisted on a bow. Dixie Norton and Coral 
Melnotte did nicely second (New Acts). The 
“Stampede Riders” succeeded in keeping the 
greater part of the house-in to the finish with 
rope heaving, brone riding and a saucy mule. 
Surprising in light of the gab in the turn at 
80 late an hour. Ibee. 


RIVERSIDE. 


Dancing formed the main prop of the River- 
side bill Monday night, with character imi- 
tations lending able support. 

There was a war sketch that flamboyantly 
swings into a patriotic huzzah at the finish, 
One war sketch in 50 hits. This one at the 
Riverside, while making a strong play away 
from the usual scenic environment and war 
embellishment, strikes a discordant note in its 
aim for naturalness. 

Singing was not overlooked. There was a 
quartet, two doubles and a single to hold up 
that section. 

The Gladiators were programed to open, but 
in their spot appeared McConnell and Austin 
(New Acts), with an old-fashioned cyciing rou- 
tine. The Four of Us appear to get pretty good 
harmony but for some reason persisted in offer- 
ing a routine that mitigated more than helped 
round out the average strived for The men 
18 singers collectively were well recelved, but 
their comedy by-play was not. Erwin and 
Jane Connelley (New Acts) took a fling at 
pathos and comedy, with a war whoop at the 
finish. 

The Duncan Sisters were applauded on their 
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entrance, a manifestation the sisters were there 
before. The girls do not belie the youth thoy 
have, and their voices blend after the fashion 
of girls who have yet to lose that freshness 
undeniably characteristic of voices in the 
growing. They have a nice routine—one 
suitably arranged to bring them out to gocd 
advantage. 

Bessie Clayton and Co, closed the first part. 
Miss Clayton is not one bit stingy which was 
evidenced by the stage attention given to the 
supporting dancers. 

After intermission came Andrew Mack. His 
*‘Moon” song and dance helped out the average 
noticeably, and Mack as a whole scored most 
successfully. De Leon and Davies were next. 
An effective pair in the main, with the present 
war responsible for their dialog which runs 
to a comedy climax on the battle two Ameri- 
cans have with French. The imitations started 
here, with the results most satisfying and not 
conflicting with the type of characters pre- 
sented by the Chic Sale in the closing position. 
Sale bas been away from the Broadway vaude- 
ville houses for some time but he has not 
been forgotten. Mark. 

COLONIAL. 

Attendance at the Colonial Tuesday evening 
was very light. Nevertheless all the acts 
went over nicely and what the audience lacked 
in quantity was made up in appreciation. 

Johnny Singer and his Dancing Dolis, two 
girls, were the opening number. He is a young 
chap wh) dances neatly in an Bton suit, doing 
some clever “Russians,” pirouettes, spins, 
somersaults, etc. The girls do several kinds 
of stepping, one of the number being the 
Bacchante in appropriate negligee. They made 
a neat opening turn, Hennings and Marks 
(New Acts). 

Burns and Frabita, “wops,” playing man- 
dolin and guitar, interrupted by dialect side- 
walk crosstalk. Their travesty French song 
and dance was a big hit. The pair have 
materially improved since last season, Harry 
Carroll was warmly welcomed with his piana- 
log rendition of his own compositions. 

Nan Halperin is developing rapidly. She 
seems to have broadened in the scope of her 
characterizations, getting away from her here- 
tofore single nasal intoning. Her voice seems 
to be more flexible, giving the impression she 
has had recent voice cultivation under the 
tutelage of one who has taught her acting as 
well. Or possibly she has had two tutorse— 
maybe none. In any event she is developing 
rapidly as a diseuse of a very high order. 
There is now a marked contrast to the delinea- 
tion of her various characterizations. Her ex- 
ceptional lyrics and their artistic sequence con- 
tribute in no small measure to the generally 
happy result. Miss Halperin is beginning to 
look and act like Nazimova did when she first 
burst upon palpitant Broadway public. There 
is no apparent haste to her marvelcusly quick 
changes of costume. Only once did she reveal 
the mechanics of the changes by yanking at a 
hook just bef»re she stepped beaind a screen. 

After intermission came ‘‘Hands Across the 
Sea”’ (New Acts). The Watson Sisters, next to 
closing, ‘‘got’’ the audience immediately, open- 
ing with “You Got to Get Up” as a conversa- 
tional, questioning duet. 

Bostock’s Riding School, a circus act, with 
boys from the audience being taught to ride 
with the aid of a circut training belt strapped 
about them, closed the show. Jolo. 





AMERICAN ROOF. 


Week by week the nightly attendance at the 
Roof is increasing. Out of nine acts, the first 
half, four scored something, holding up their 
end of thé bill. 

Tom and Babe Payne (New Acts) opened to 
a number of laughs, but not on their comedy. 
Billy De Vere passed in the second position on 
his Irish songs and “gags.” His repertoire is 
that of the regular small time single and will 
most likely keep him going in those houses. 
Th Three Harashima Bros., although usually 
used for show openers, fitted in nicely in the 
third spot and were the first to get regular re- 
turns. The rissling with the barrel and the 
man was the big laugh getters and sent them 
over handily. 

Fagg and White, singing and talking, did 
well and had the people guessing. The couple 
work in black-face and high-brown and their 
dialect sounds so perfect it’s hard to tell 
whether they are colored or not. The big 
finish was the woman removing her gloves 
displaying white, and then her wig, but even 
then it’s unlikely the house believed it a 
double impersonation. 

Schooler and Dickinson, in their pleasing 
piano and singing turn, closed intermission 
and scored solid. The duo have been playing 
the small time for a while and can hold down 
the headline position. 

Olive May, in songs, made a good impres- 
sion, in” appearance and work and went over. 
Her closing letter number was the best of her 
routine, getting a laugh here and there, and 
passed by. The semi-dramatic playlet “Sher- 
man Was Wrong,” with two men and a woman, 
managed to pass. The turn is too talky, not 
very well put together and the crying voice of 
the woman worke on the audience. 

Quigley and Fitzgerald in the uext-to-closing 
spot did nicely with their comedy talk and 
songs and scored solid. The plano bit for an 
encare, followed by their dancing, was well 
Hked uml heiped the team hatiz tip’ a-well- 
earned hit. 

Kate and Wiley, In an acrobatic and aerial 
turn, closed, holding ’em seated for the War 
Review picture. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Boston, Oct. 17 
Editor VARIETY: 

In Variety, under the Fall River bill- 
ing, I noticed an act billed as Corbett, 
Shepard and D. I wish to.inform the 
profession and managers that 1 am not 
connected whatever with the above 
mentioned act, as I am in the Navy. 
Furthermore, I have no intentions of 
going with the act after the war. 

I also heard from a reliable source 
that Mr. Shepard informed the Kauf- 
man Bros. I joined the Navy owing to 
an argument that I had had with Mr 
Shepard. Such is not the case. When 
we closed at Keith’s, Boston, Mr. 
Shepard, Mr. Dunn and myself parted 
friends. I, therefore, cannot under- 
stand why he should have made such 
a statement to the Kaufman Bros. 

Frank J. Corbett, 
Receiving Ship “Annex,” 
Framingham, Mass. 
Cleveland, Oct. 18. 
Editor VARIETY: 

With all theatrical 
ing off all over the country, 
land there are ten or more, 
vaudeville acts. 

I want to tell you about A. A. Comey, 
general sales manager of the Telling- 
Belle Vernon Co., who originated and 
promoted the idea. Monday last a big 
luncheon was given, and every one was 
asked if they would take part in the 
sale of Liberty Bonds this week. 

Mr. Comey was prepared to spend 
$1,000, paying each girl $10 for the 
week, and they work just a few hours 
a day. 

IL don’t think too many good things 
could be said about him. It is cer- 
tainly a big hearted idea, and coming 
at a time like this when everybody in 
the show business is laying off. Am 
sure every girl here appreciates it. 

Eleanor Pierce, 
(One of the girls.) 


companies lay- 
in Cleve- 
also many 


2nd Co., Fort Slocum, N. Y., 
Oct. 20, 1918. 
Editor Variety: 

I have a request to make of you in 
regards to some material for some 
vaudeville acts. 

I am stationed as above, together 
with my friend, Al Schack, and to 
the enjoyment of the boys up there, 
we have been staging sketches and 
vaudeville acts for our own company. 

As our repertoire has been exhaust- 
ed, we would very much appreciate fur- 
ther material, and if this is not pos- 
sible, say the “Madison Budget,” any 


issue. However, we leave it to the 
judgment of those who _ will kindly 
faver us. Billy Fleming. 


New York, Oct. 19. 
Editor VARIETY: 

Again yesterday I had to pay 15 
cents for Variety, I paid 15 cents the 
first time the week before, but I 
thought then it was a mistake and you 
were just trying it out. 

Are you actually going to charge 15 


cents every week? For what? Not 
for Variety. Of course not. Then 
what? 

I got so I didn’t mind paying 10 


cents, although I remember when I 
thought that was nine cents too much, 


knowing the newsboys must make 
something for selling. But 15 cents 
makes me inguire, for what? 


Don't say I don’t have-te buy-it. -f 
know that. But I would like to get a 
c 


line why you figure it is worth 1 
cents. . 
How much should it cost to look 

















at the front page? Probably six cents. 
But I can see it for nothing on the 
newsstand. What is the inside worth 
in cash to a near-sighted reader? 
Where does the difference come in? 

What do you read in Vartgry that’s 
worth remembering? Nothing. When 
you buy something you generally carry 
it away with you. If you can carry 
nothing you see in Variety, where is 
it worth anything? 

What is it, the high cost of paper 
or the high cost of Broadway? What 
kind of paper would you call Variety? 

Anyway just keep track, as I am 
going to. There’s a kickback every 
week to me of 14 cents, for it’s worth 
no more now than it ever was before. 

If you publish this letter this week 
I will call it square for this once. 


Johnson Laidlaw. 


——ee 


DETROIT CLOSED. 


Detroit, Oct. 23. 

Gov. A. E. Sleeper with the State 
3oard of Health closed all theatres, 
public gatherings, midnight, Oct. 19. 
Dr. James W. Inches, Detroit health 
officer, fought against closing Detroit, 
but was overruled by the Governor. 
For a big city, Detroit has a com- 
paratively small number of influenza 
cases. 

Dr. Inches had charts to prove that 
in every large city throughout the 
country where theatres were closed 
because of the epidemic, there was an 
increase in the number of cases after 
the closing. 

No assurance is given that the the- 
atres will be closed for a week only, 
although that is the hope of the own- 
ers and managers. 

A further announcement regarding 
next week is expected tomorrew or 
Friday 


BOTH AT BRIDGEPORT. 


For the first time since the Ringling 
3rothers acquired the Barnum & 
Bailey circus their two “white top” 
outfits, the B. & B. and the Ringling 
Bros.’ shows will make Bridgeport, 
Conn., their winter headquarters. 

Heretofore the R. B. show wintered 
in Baraboo, Wis., the home of the 
Ringlings. 


LUCIE LACOSTE. 


A handseme young woman is Lucie 
Lacoste. Her pictures adorn the ovals 
on the front page this week of Variety. 

Besides youth and beauty, Miss La- 
coste, who is French, is an authoress, 
playwright and actress. She is now 
appearing in vaudeville in a playlet, 
“Petticoat Loyalty,” written and staged 


by her, also played by the young 
woman and a company of two. Sev- 
eral books from her pen have been 


published over here and found quite 
some popularity. 

Possessing. high dramatic power to 
an exceptional degree, Lucie Lacoste, 
with her beauty and youthfulness, 
seems destined for Broadway. 

Her present playlet, one of the many 
she has written for vaudeville, and 
admitted to be the best of her short- 
story writings, deals with the loyalty 
of the American boys zxow fighting 
over there for Democracy to ‘their 
sweethearts left behind in America 
[It is a theme not before touched upon 
on the stage, is written in a gripping 
way with a broadness given to the 
subject even in the brief time it con- 
sumes as a playlet that holds the audi- 
ence intense to the final moment. 


RATS’ CASE REPORT. 


Lewis Schuldenfrei, the 
referee in the investigation of the 
White Rats’ financial affairs, ordered 
by the Supreme Court and completed 
several weeks ago, is going into the 
service, having been assigned to an 
officers’ training school. 

Before leaving the city Mr. Schul- 
denfrei will submit his report on the 
investigation to Justice Mitchell. 

The referee denied the motion of 
Attorney J. J. Myers to compel Goldie 
Pemberton, the petitioner in the case, 
to appear for examination. 


Attorney 


JACK SHEA DENIES. 

On his own letter head, which has a 
picture of himself to stamp it as genu- 
ine, Jack Shea says he is not suing 
the Government, and he doesn’t want 
the report that he intended to to 
spread, as he hopes to secure the re- 
storation of his camp route. 

Mr. Shea charges that all the actors 
are asking him why he sued the Gov- 
ernment, and it is very annoying, for 
in normal times that would require so 
much time to explain he would have 
none left to place bookings. 

Harry Stubbs, booker of the Train- 
ing Camp Commission, says he doesn’t 
think Shea intended to sue, and his 
relations with him, says Mr. Stubb, 
have been very pleasant. 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Bernard Daly, after an attack_ of 
grip, is out. 

Max Winslow (Waterson, Berlin & 
Snyder) is confined to his home with 
an internal ailment. 

Jo Paige Smith was expected to re- 
turn to his office Thursday. He was 
out walking Tuesday for the first time 
since his illness. 

John H. McCarron, the booking 
agent, after an illness of 10 days, had 
recovered sufficiently by Monday to 
venture out. 

George Van, club booker for the W. 
V. M. A. in Chicago, collapsed in a 
heart attack in his office, Oct. 21. He 
will recover. 

Dolly Hackett, in Denver for the 
past six months recovering from a 
nervous breakdown, has returned to 
New York. She is shortly to appear 
in a musical comedy production. 

Hazel Boyne, recently with Maurice 
Diamond, ill with pleurisy, but report- 
ed recovering. The act was compelled 
to leave the 8lst Theatre bill, Il: st half, 
last week, 

Ruth Burtwick, of the playlet “Petti- 
coats,” suffered a nervous breakdown 
and is under treatment in a Chicago 
hotel. The attending physician re- 
ports her condition grave. 

Arthur Bramhall, of the Keeney of- 
fices, was reported ill with a severe 
cold Tuesday. His wife has gone to 
Maine in the hope Of benefiting her 
health. 

Henry W. Savage suffered a badly 
cut forehead and a fractured rib when 
he and the horse on which he was 
riding fell over a steep embankment in 
the suburbs of Hot Springs, Va., Oct: 
17. 

B. Iden Payne, the stage director, re- 
covering from appendicitis. His condi- 
tion was grave for a time. He is now 
recuperating at Great Neck, L. L, hav- 
ing been forced to leave the hospital 
at Flushing, L. I., because of the num- 
ber of influenza patients. 

At the American Hospital, Chicago: 
Helen Simons, chorus girl,. stock bur- 
lesque, operation; Richard Lyle (“Cure 
for Curables”), very much improved 
following operation; Jack Rose (Rose 
and Bernard), leaving hospital after 
operation; Irene Reed, completely re- 
covered after operation. 


Sid Lewis Divorce Suit Withdrawn. 
Chicago, Oct. 23. 


Sid Lewis, who recently filed di- 
vorce proceedings against his wife, 
Hildegrade Stone, on charges of deser- 
tion. has withdrawn the action. The 
couple have decided to patch up their 
differences. 
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¥. M. C. A. THEATRICALS 


Artists in stage costumes, ready for the entertainment at a Y. M. C. A. (Red Triangle) Hut in France. 

Photo sent to VARIETY by its Paris correspondent, endorsed only on the back: ‘An ‘Over There’ actor put on this show,” likely referring 
to a volunteer entertainer of the Over There Theatre League, New York. 

The show was given in an American camp. Some doughboys are in the background. The artists may be of any or several nationalities. 
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SHOW REVIEWS. | 
(Continued from page 19) 
ROYAL. 


A striking change in the audience that 
frequents “1e Royal in the past few months. 
There was a time when the Royal audiences 
were considered the ‘‘softest in the worid’ by 
the vaudeville profession. Tuesday night it 
was noticed they had developed into a set of 

nuine herd boiled eggs and inquiry elicited 
& information, it had been noted by the 
management that the patrons were growing 
harder to please. 

No apparent reason for this, but it does 
seem that the bill this week was rather weak 
as far as the first half went. Not a ripple 
until Al. Shayne, next to closing the first part, 
appeared. Shayne and his partner, Joe Sully, 
woke them for a few minutes, but even this 
act with proven laugh-producing capabilities 
failed to obtain its due from the audience. 

The house was about half capacity on the 
lower and even the skillful ‘dressing’ by 
Jimmie Peppard failed to disguise that fact. 
Daisy Jean was programed, but failed to put in 
an appearance, Harry Holman and Co. re- 
placing her with the sketch, ‘“‘A Regular Busi- 
neréman.”’ pS 

Tozart opened the bill and received but mild 
applause until he pulled his sure-fire “God 
Speed Pershing to Victory.”” This won enough 
for a curtain. 

Sidney Townes, assisted by Otis Spencer at 
the piano, just about passed. Opening with 
“Peaches in Georgia,’’ he started well enough, 
but a comedy war song, “I Ain’t Tired,” failed 
to get any return. Another comedy war aum- 
ber, something about ‘‘A Colonel,” fared but 
little better. A sure-fire Wilson song for the 
close sent him off quietly. 

The Holman sketch followed, but failed to 


register with its usual effect. Then Al. Shayne - 


and Joe Sully started on the audience and 
actually made them laugh. Lester Sheehan 
and Pearl Regay closed the first part. The 
doubles passed with the audience, but Miss 
Regay’s solo dance brought real applause. The 
closing number, a potpourri of ballroom stuff, 
sent the team away in good shape. 

The after intermission section was given over 
to the Morton family acts with Clara opening. 
She started off with a special number, followed 
with an Indian song, DOth getting to the audi- 
ence slightly, but her third song, a little 
Frenchy thing on the war was. sure-fire. 
Finally her dancing got over and the house 
wanted more of her. Paul Morton and Naomi 
Glass with “1918-1950” cleaned up for the bill 
up to this point with their talk and “Ragtime 
Baby” closing number. 

Then came the real hit of the show, the 
Four Mortons, with Clara and Paul thrown in 
at the finale for good measure. This took the 
house by storm. The “old stuff” of the two 
elder Mortons brought laugh after laugh early 
in the act and the two newcomers won some- 
thing with their work. 

The Hearst-Pathe opened the show. 

Fred. 


HARLEM OPERA HOUSE. 


Business was poor Monday. The entire 
audience, including both galleries, could have 
easily been accommodated in the orchestra pit 
with plenty of room to spare. Peterson, Ken- 
nedy and Murray, in the second spot, and “The 
Rising Generation,” a kid propaganda act, 
carried off the hit honors, with the former a 
shade the better, judging by the encores. Qne 
half of the bill, three acts, also fell strongly 
for the Hawaiian stuff, either in singing some 
old Hawaiian song hit of a couple of years 
ago or interpolating a ‘hula’ dance, in the 
form of a ‘‘shimmie.’’ 

Reiter Brothers opened. Peterson, Keun- 
nedy and Murray, with songs, more or less 
ancient as far as popular songs go, and a lot 
of hokum, scored. Lee and Cranston, in 
aviator and pseudo-French girl, who lattr con- 
fesses she is wholly American, made the most 
of their specially written material, which was 
entirely up to the minute. The act is a sweet 
little offering. The semi-weekly news reel 
split the performance at this point. 

Chief White Beaver, Indian singer, assisted 
by Blue Cloud, a female pianiste, offered to 
sing songs in any language mentioned by the 
audience. He did. He showed, however, his 
unfamiliarity with the translations of most of 
the foreign-tongued songs by the incorrect ex- 
pressions employed. 

Kitner and Reaney open with another Ha- 
waiian melody, well harmonized off stage, with 
one of the men entering in blackface for a 
laugh. Their special drop represents a ship. 
They scored with songs and chatter. Fol- 
lowing ‘‘The Rising Generation,” the ten 
“kids,” the “Queen of the Sea” feature closed. 
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CITY. 


Regardless of the length or strength of the 
bills at the City, the Fox office always manages 
to book a big time act or two for the closing 
or last two spots, 80 as to uphold the entire 
show. The first half the respousibility fell on 
Johnny Burke and Moran and Wiser and both 
lived up to their reputations. The turns held 
the last two spots and divided the applause 
honors equally. The bill had seven acts and 
two pictures, witnessed by a capacity house. 

Fleurette (New Acts) opened, followed by 
Nell and Elsa Gilbert. The girls work as kids, 
doing a singing, talking and dancing turn. 
Their dancing is about the best done and more 
of this would strengthen the act. The talk 
and too much time is devoted to is meaning- 
less and hardly gets a laugh. The singing is 
passable, but the dog number should be drop- 
ped. Their opening argument about my mother 
and your mother, etc., badly needs going over 
as there is only about one laugh in the whole 
thing. Doctored up, the act will fit in an early 
spot in the smaller houses. 


Morton and Russell (New Acts) preceded the 
Universal Current Events picture and scored 
strongly. ‘“‘Recollections,« a straight singing 
turn, with two men and three women, followed 
the picture and managed to pass. The turn 
is dressed in colonial style with a drop to rep- 
resent a southern mansion. There are a few 
good voices, but the act works too long on the 
same lines. It is a small timer which will be 
liked by family audiences. 

Hugh Herbert and Co. in a comedy act en- 
titled “‘The Lemon” got laugh after laugh and 
was the first turn to do anything worth while. 

Mr. Burke, with his high thin voice and baby 
grand piano, held the next-to-closing spot and 
grabbed the applause honors of the show. His 
piano was sure-fire at the City. He was 
brought back for two encores and could have 
easily returned for a third. Moran and Wiser 
in the hat throwing turn closed and held ‘em 
in for the feature. 


HAMILTON. ° 


By the time the orchestra had finished the 
overture there was hardly a seat to be had at 
the Hamilton Monday night, and when the 
Yaltos, dancing, the first number, got under 
way, the house downstairs was virtually filled. 

Bessie La Count, who followed the Yaltos, 
is evidently popular with the Washington 
Heights’ audiences. She was greeted with 
applause. Miss La Count’s repertoire consisted 
of three character song studies, the best of 
which was “I Wish I Were a Boy.” 

Tilu and Ward, as rube dancers, were mildly 
amusing and received a fair amount of recog- 
nition. This was followed by pictures on cltr- 
rent topics. Evidently the film had not been 
edited since last week, since there were several 
subtitles in reference to buying Liberty Bonds. 

Following the pictures were Marietta Craig 
and Co., in a comedy playlet, entitled “No Half 
Way.” Before the curtain went up a notice 
was flashed upon the screen informing the 
audience it was a propaganda piece and there- 
fore (the audience) was not to be too demon- 
strative in its denunciation of the characters. 
The warning was equite uhnecessary. The 
scene was in the office of a munition factory. 
One of the partners accused his stenographer 
(Mariette Craig) of being a German spy and 
stealing a formula, which she did and hid it 
in her shoe. At the same time she accuses 
her employer of being in the employ of the 
German Government, pulls a gun on him and 
he confesses. As he is about to dash from 
the room, an American soldier in uniform 
appears at the door with a very businesslike 
looking bayonet and arrest follows. The play- 
let was snallow, painfully apparent that the 
patriotic talk was merely to pull the applause. 
While there was some, it was like performing 
a dental operation to get it. 

Zuhn and Dries captured the house with 
their ‘‘Sense and Nonsense,” mostly the lat- 
ter, but they had the spectators roaring at 
the foolishness. Zuhn appeared in hunting 
costume, with high patent leather boots, a 
vivid green sweater coat and crop, while his 
partner was made up to look like a genteel 
tramp. Their respective relations were the 
main topic of conversation, what they did and 
and did not own. 

Joe Cook had the closing spot with his 
own one-man vaudeville show. He was en- 
thusiastically received. A five-reel feature, 
“The Beter Half,’”’ starring Alice Brady, closed 














the program. 
$5 Frenci Heels $5 


MORE BRILLIANT 
THAN RHINESTONES 


Quickly adjusted to any slipper or 
shoe, giving greater sparkle than 
jewels. Send size of slippers with 
order, or send us your slippera and 
we will adjust heels without extra 
charge. 

The following celebrities are wear- 
ing them: Trixie Friganza, Marjorie 
Rambeau, Herbert Clifton, Molile 
King, Wanda Lyon, Florenze Tem- 
pest. Ford Sisters. and others 

We are sole distributors for 

). 8. and Canada 
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CONTRIBUTE MUSIC RECORDS. 


Members of the theatrical profession 
are asked to go through their collec- 
tion of phonograph records and round 
up all the records they caa pessibly 
spare, as well as needles and instru- 
ments, and send them to the New York 
headquarters of the committee of the 
National Phonograph Records Re- 
cruiting Corps at 21 East 40th street, 
which, during the week of Oct. 26-Nov. 
8, expects to collect a million records 
for the use of the men in France. 

The appeal is made by Major J. 
Franklin Bell, U. S. A., the honorary 
chairman of the National committee. 

While many phonographs are in “use 
at the front many more are needed, as 
the machines wear out and get broken. 





David Bispham, a member of the 
committee, whose son was lost in ac- 


tion, said: 


“It is the duty of all man- 


kind to see that the fighting man’s need 


for music. shall 


sidered.” 


be carefully con- 
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tered mail. 


LETTERS 


When sending fer mail to VARIETY, 
address Mail Clerk 
Where C fellows name, letter is in 
Variety’s Chicago Office. 
Where S F follows name, letter is 
in Variety’s San Francisco Office. 
Advertising or circular letters will 


P following name indicates postal, 
advertised once only. 
Reg following name indicates regis- 




















Questionnaires. 


Dalboy Clifford 
Dungan Walter 
Micholson Geo 

Raudon Eugene 
Van Dusen Ray 
Smith Frank H 


A 


Abbott Grace 
Aldrich C T 
Alexander Jno 
Allison Frances (C) 
Andrews Fred 
Anello Jno 

Angel Ann (C) 
Angell Gertrude 
Armstrong Lucille 
Arnold Mrs J H 
Artoids Mrs W 
Asher Rosalie 


B 


Baker Beatrice 
Baker Phil (p) 
Bancroft Ruth 
Banks Miss B 
Barkadale Grace 
Barker Harry 
Barnard Phil 
Baron Leonora 
Barto Eddie 
Bates Dorothy 
Baxter Beatrice 


Beard lly 
Beck ddie 
Begley Viola 


Bell Dotty (C) 
Bell Frances (p) 
Bell Jessie 

Bell Tiny 

Bennett Al 
Bennett Berkley 
Bennett Miss E 
Bennett Edith 
Benson Harry C 
Berry & Wainan 
Betty US A 

Betz MC 

Birkett Phyliss (C) 
Blaney Irene 
Blondell Ed (SF) 
Bobbe Geo L 
Boisen Harry 
Boita Vincent 
Bollen Betti 
Boston & Vaughn 
Booth Bertha (C) 
Boudiler Paulette 
Bougard Myrtla 
Boyce Fern 

Boyd Billy (C) 
Boyer Emma (C) 
Boyne Hazel 
Braase Stella 
Bremer Sylvia 
Brooks Olga 
Brown James T 
Bryant Billie 
Burt Bessie 
Burton Richard 
Busey Babette 


va Cc 
Cahill Marion (C) 


Carr Miss B 

Casey Eveign (C) 
Carson Dottie 
Cation Lu (C) 
Cavanaugh Jack (C) 
Clark Billle 


Cleveland Babe 
Cole Mrs D 

Cooper Reno 
Cowan Hiram (C) 
Cowles Roy 

Cox Bettie 


D 
Daily Lu (C) 
Daly Etta 
Darling May (C) 
Davis Mrs R H 


Deane Miss B (SF) 
Deane Bobbie (C) 

De Hollis Wm (SF) 
Delbridge Edith 

Diaz Virginia (p) 
Doris & Mack 
Doneoan & Curtis 


E 
Eary & Eary 
Edwards Julia (C) 
Edwards Sarah (C) 
Eldred Frank (C) 
Elliott Fred 
Elliott Grace (C) 
Estelle Elizabeth 
Estrade Carlos (C) 
Evelyn David (C) 


F 
Fay Eva 
Feory Louis 
Fenning HA 
Fernandez Dorothy 
Filmore Nellie 
Fleming Kathleen 
Force & Williams 
Ford Mrs M 
Ford Max 
Ford Ray 
Fox Emil (C) 
Foyer Ed (C) 


ce 


Gabreal Lacigale 
Gallagher James 
Garden Benny 
Gerber Mrs M 
Gibson June 

Gill Robt 

Gill Margaret & F 
Glason Billy 
Golden Grace 
Golden Harry 
Golden Martha (C 
Goldini A (C) 
Gordon Miss B (SF) 
Gordan Paul 
Gordon J H 

Gould C T 

Gould Flo (C) 
Grandy Mrs (C) 


H 


Haager Cordelia 
Hlaager Miss (C) 
Hallo Eunice (C) 
Hannon Wm 
Haymond Jessie 
Harris Elcnore (C) 
Harris Virginia 
Harrison Loucille 
Harrison Carrie 
Herron Bertie 
Hill Harry 

Hill Jack 

Holden Ed 
Howard James 


Howard Martin 
Hudson Louise 
Hunter Robt 
Huntley Fred 
Hyanis John 


J 
Jack & Foris 
Jackson W M 
James Frankie 
James Lillian 
Janese May 
Jerome & Marion (p) 
Jermon Mrs J 
Jerry Little 
Joelet Lee 
Johnson W D 
Jolson Harry 
Jordan Betty 
Jones Archie 
Josephs Mrs M 
Joyce Biely 
Julyete Elaine 


K 
Kane Mrs F 
Kelly Miss (C) 
Kelly Flo 
Kelly Lester 
Kelly Mack 
Kelso Mr L 
Kemp Marrion 
Kennedy Harry 
Kern Flo (C) 
Kerschell Willis 
King F R 
King Jane 
King Zelma 
Kramer Beatrice 
Kramer Frances 
Kranse Emma 


L 
LaPine Flo (p) 
Lee Hariette 
LeRoy Samuel 
Loraine Peggy 
Lloyd & Whitehouse 
Lohausa Rose (C 
Lundo Barney (C) 
Lyddiard Lillian 


M 
Mack Lillian (C) 
MacKenzie Dorothy 
Mahoney Bros (C) 
Masonville Nan 
Marr Miss 
Marsell Dot 
Martelle Tom 
Martyne Victor 
Maxims Four (SF) 
Mayberry Ann (C) 
Mayfield Harriett 
McCormack & Irving 
McGinnis Mrs F 
Mcintyre A M 
McKay Walter 
McLean Marie 
McPherson Mary 
Melba Flo 
Melvern Baby 
Melvern Miss G 
Merrick Walter 
Meyers Charlotte 
Meyers Wm 
Miller Eddie 
Miller Jim 
Moore Pauline 
Morette Sisters (C 
Murphy Frank 


N 
Nadokny Geo 
Nash & Evans 
Nash Mae (C) 
Nelson Clifford 
Freee rg Mae 
vesbit Evel 
Nevell Frant™ 
Nolan Louisa 
Norton Jack 
Novack Arthur (p) 


0 
Oaker Jane 
O’Brien James 
O’Brien J F 
Olson & Johnson 
Owens & Keefer 


P 
Palmer Gaston 


Patterson Jeanes 
Pederson Bros ‘ 
Percival John 

Perry Willar 
Petcheing Co (C) 
Petroff Mary 

Phillips Mrs G 
Phillips Mabel 


’ Phillips Nat 


Plunkett & Romain 
Pollard Fred (C) 
Pope HA 3 
Potter W A 
Presburg Mrs 
Price Arthur 

Prince Masculine 
Purcell Fannie 


Randalls 
Raynor Laurel 
Reamis Ruth 
Ricardo Bessie 
Roberts Jack 
Roddy Joe 
Rose D H (C) 
Rose Ivy 
Roth Dave 
Russells Models 
Ryan & Joyce 


8 
Salisbury Edna (C) 
Samet Harry 
Saxon Pauline 
Scheibe Herrmann 
Selig Jerome (C)} 
Shahler Fred 
Sheppard Evelyn 
Shriner Joe 
Simms Jake 
Simpson Grant (C) 
Slater Walter (C) 
Siatko Harry (C) 
Smith June (SF) 
Smith Peggy 
Smith Tom 
Spooner El 
Stafford Frank 
Stanley Helen 
Stevens Jim 
Stillwell Frank 
Sullivan John 
Symonds A 


T 
Taylor C W (0) 
Thayer J C Mrs (C) 
Thayre Mrs R 
Thomas Annie 
Tinney Frank 
Tomer Jack 
Treg Henry 
Trotman Flo 
Tucker Cyril 
Tumor Henry 
Turner Alfred (C) 


Vv 
Valli Murial (SF) 
Valli Muriel (C) 
Valdare Lazelle 
Van Aken Alex 
Vandeville Mrs O 
Vane Sybil 
Van Leer A 
Venis Marie 
Verona Countess 
Violet 


Ww 


Wallace Harry 
Walsh Alice 
Walsh Billy 
Walton Earl 
Ward A B (C) 
Ward Bob (C) 
Ward May 
Welis Harry 
Weston Flo 
Wheeler & Young 
Wilbur & Lyke 
Wilder 
Willard Morris 
Willlams F O 
Williams Grace 
Williams Marie 
Williams Sid 
whee oy 

son Billy (SF 
Wiison Miss F , 
Wood Wm (C) 


Woods Frank 








BURLESQUE ROUTES 

















Cities with burlesque theatres of the 
regular wheels that are expected to be 
open next week are mentioned in the 
news account of the epidemic on page 


10 of this issue. 


(Oct. 28 and Nov. 4) 
“Americans” 28 Empire Cleveland 4 Cadillac 


Detrolt. 


“Auto Girls’ 28 Olympic New Yo - 
more Springfield ines. a 


“Aviators” 28 Gayety Minneapolis 4 Star St 


Paul. 
“Beauty 


Revue” 28 Gilmore Springfield 4 


Worcester Worcester Mass 
“Beauty Trust” 28 Gayety St Louls 4 Colum- 


bia Chicago. 


Behman Show 28 L O 4 Gayety St Louts. 
“Best Show in Town” 28 Casino Boston 4 


Columbia New York 


“Blue Birds” 28 Star St Paul 4 Gayety Sioux 


City Ia. 


“Bon Tons” 28 Peoples Philadelphia 4 Palace 


Baltimore Md. 
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| “THE GIRL FROM OVER THERE” 


(Copyrighted } 


NEW YORK OPENING SOON 














[FURNITURE 
CASH or CREDIT 











OPEN EVENINGS TILL $ O’CLOCK 
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AND te Pas SPEC LE CIRCULAR 
6-ROOM OUTFITS APARTMENT WITH 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
eepaMITURE. VALUE $500—NOW 
275 
rapoe canes | *aeae cau 
$708 VALUE $1,000 VALUE 
$585 750 
Value Deposit|W eekly Professional 
oe aa ao Discount of 
1 16, 2.25 
$200 | $20.00 | $2.50 15% Off 
3360 ye oye 
sees | Hone | 4:88 (for Cash 


Larger Amounts up te $5,000 





Terms apply also to New York 
State, New Jersey and Connecticut 
We pay frei 


ght and raliread fares. 
cur ewe motor 








OF PANTAGES BILL. 


Billy Kelly and Warren Body, in Son 
and Chatter Act, AVin Applause. 
Music and Comedy Vie. 


—= 


If there’s any rube type in all vaude 
ville funnier and more closely adhering 
f to our accepted and tradition mind pic 





tii ture of the back-woods yokel tha 
Charles Althoff, he hasn’t yet intro 
duced his act. Charles is sa far the 
medal-wearer. 

He staggers onto Pantages stage 
clutching a smail wooden box as if its 
weight pulled him to garth, and unde 
his arm is an ancient fiddle all done 
up in a woolly sack. 

His antics with his violin are con 
yulsing. He plays “Home,Sweet Home,” 
and no one cries, it’s so funny: Then he 
gives us a quavering edition of “Sil 
ver Threads,” with its chords all wrong. 
He chats affably in a squeaky voice 
about what a power he is as the Sheriff 
of Hickville and we laugh at him till 
we’re weak. One lovely melody, Fritz! 
Scheff’s “Kiss Me. Again” theme, he 
rae and the audience is loth td le 























“Bostonians” 28 Empire Brooklyn 4 Empire 


Newark. 
“Bowerys”’ 


28 Gayety Washington D C 4 


Gayety Pittsburgn. 


“Broadway Belles’’ 28 Trocadero Philadelphia 


7-9 Broadway Camden N J. 


“Burlesque Review” 28 Gayety Pittsburgh 4- 


6 Park Youngstown 7-9 Grand Akron O. 


“MORNING OREGHIAN,” PORTLAND 









































SABIN 


Address, care VARIETY, New York 


“Burlesque Wonder Show” 28-30 Park Youngs- 
town 31-2 Grand Akron 4 Star Cleveland O. 


“Cheer Up America” 28 Star Cleveland 4 Em- 
pire Toledo. 
“Follies of Day’? 28 Colonial Providence R I 
4 Gayety Boston. 
“Follies of Pleasure’? 28 Worcester Worcester 
4 Howard Boston Mass. 


“French Frolics’’ 28 Lyceum Washington DC 
4 Trocadero Philadelphia, 





NOTICE FOR 
EUROPE 


Players in Europe desiring to advertise 
in VARIETY, and wishing to take advan- 
tage of the Prepaid Rates allowed, may 
secure the same, if at the time of mailing 
advertising copy direct to VARIETY, New 
York, the amount in payment for it is 
placed in VARIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FOR- 
WARDING CO.7? « 
Carlton St., Regent St., S. W., London 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 
Riall Co. will accept deposits for VARIETY 
at four shillings, two pence, on the dollar. 


Through this manner of transmission, 
all danger of loss to the player is averted; 
VARIETY assumes full risk and acknowl- 
edges the Pall Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
own receipts for all money placed with 
aos" phee Mall to VARIETY’S credit. 











“Frolics of Night” 28 Empire Hoboken 4 Star 
Brooklyn. 

“Girl de Looks” 28 Jacques Waterbury Conn 
4 Miner’s Bronx New York. 

“Girls from Follies’ 28 Cadillac Detroit 4 
Englewood Chicago. 

“Girls from Joyland” 28 Howard Boston 4 
Gayety Brooklyn. 

“Girls of U S A” 28 Columbia Chicago 3-5 
Berchel Des Moines Ia. 

“Golden Crook” 28 Empire Albany 4 Casino 
Boston. 

“Grown Up Babies” 28 Victoria Pittsburgh 4 
Penn Circuit. 

Hastings Harry 28 L O 4 Orpheum Paterson. 

“Hello America” 28 Gayety Detroit 4 Gayety 
Toronto. 
“Hello Raree”’ 28 Gayety Louisville Ky 4 
Lyceum Columbus O. : 
“High Flyers” 28 Garden Buffalo 4 Empire 
Cleveland. 

“Hip Hip Hurah” 28 Emp're Newark 4 Ca- 
sino Philadeiphia. 

‘Innocent Maids’ 28 Nesbit Wilkes-Barre 4 
Majestic Scranton. 

Irwin’s “Big Show” 28 Majestic Jersey City 4 
Peoples Philade!pkia. 

“Jolly Girls’ 28 Star Toronto 4 Garden 
Buffalo. 

Kelly Lew 31-2 Park Bridgeport 4 Colonial 
Providence R I. 

“Liberty Girls’ 28 Hurtig & Seamon’s New 
York 4 Empire Brooklyn. . 

“Lid Lifters’ 28 Century Kansas City Mo 4 
Standard St Louis. 

“Maids of America” 28 Empire Toledo 4 Lyric 
Dayton. 


Marion Dave 28 Casino Brooklyn 4 L O. 





I’m an Audience act—and a very good one, too— 
but I never knew there were so many attempting to 
io an audience act. They are as plentiful as the in- 
: fluenza, and after their first show they are just as 

welcome as that dreaded disease. I paved the way 
Howard Chandler and a lot of punks thougnt it was easy going; but 


they find out the road is rather rocky. 


Christy’s To Cop An Act 





Decide on the style you want to do; then go and 
CHILD MODEL see all the acts of that type, pick out the best part 
of each, put them all together and they spell—$60 
single or $90 double. 
$e ° ° ‘Those who attempt to steal my act really benefit 
W ith Marion Davies me, as the managers, after seeing the imitator and 


then a the original, realize how good I am. Not 
that I think I reat, but resul t. 
DIRECTION 1a 1ink I am ¢g ts coun 


JULIUS STEGER STAN STANLEY, 


I am the plant that grew into a flower. 








My System 


I had a line in my act suggested by a natural 
situation. Jimmie Hussey said he was using a sim- 
ar gag; so I took it out immediately, and even 
apologized to him. Others should follow my ex- 
ample, and show business would be benefited. 


Nothing New Under the 
Sun 


I browsed around a book stall the other day and 
came across an American Joe Miller, published in 
1839, found a bunch of good gags—and they are so 
new, nobody can say they ever heard them before. 


Audience Daisy 
MORRIS & FEIL, Gardeners 
The best bad looking man in vaudeville, 
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JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 














THE LAST ONE 
WE GAVE YOU 


“SMILES” 


WAS SOME WINNER 
EH, WHAT? 


“TILL WE 
MEET 
AGAIN 


IS ANOTHER 
Everything Ready for You 


Professional Copies 
Vocal Orchestrations 
Dance Orchestrations 
Band, Ete. 


Call at one of our offices if you can— 
if not, write: 





H. REMICK & CO., 219 West 46th St.,. NEW YORK 
H. REMICK & CO., 137 West Fort St., DETROIT 
H. REMICK & CO., Majestic Theatre Bldg., CHICAGO 
H. REMICK & CO., 228 Tremont St., BOSTON 

H. REMICK & CO., 31 South 9th St., PHILADELPHIA 
H. REMICK & CO., 908 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
H. REMICK & CO., 522 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 
H. REMICK & CO., 322 Washington St., PORT- 
LAND, ORE. 

MUSIC DEPT., Kaufman’s Big Store, PITTSBURGH 
MUSIC DEPT., Powers Mercantile Co.. MINNEAPOLIS 
J. H. REMICK & CO., 801 Flatiron Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Till We Meet Again 


Lyric by SONG Music by 
RAYMOND B. EGAN RICHARD A. WHITING 
Slowly 
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Theres a song in the land of the li - ly Each sweet-heart has 
Tho’ good - bye means the birth of a tear drop Hel - io means the 
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JEROME H. REMICK & COMPANY 
[READY SOON 2s, LEE,S, ROBERTS“: “SMILES” 


NINE NEW NOVELTIES 4—REMICK HITS—4 


“Tackin’ "Em Down” “T’ve Got the Blue Ridge Blues” 
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A New 
Song by 











GUMBLE—DE SILVA W HITING—MASON 
“When They Do tke Hula Hula onthe “Give a Little Credit to the Navy” 
Boulevards” ‘“ . . 99 
BRYAN—LAWRENCE We Never Did That Before 
“Comprenez-Vous, Papa?” “In the Land Where Poppies Bloom” 
BRYAN—LAW RENCE VAN—SCHENCK 
“Germany, You'll Soon Be No Man’s “You Cannot Shake That ‘Shimmee’ Mosic by 
Land”’ , 99 LEE S. R 
store VAN—SCHENCK—WELLS ROBERTS The Cyclonic 


KENNEDY—BURKE—DEMPSEY—DOWNING 








Song Hit — 


Here is a song that brings joy to a weary heart— 
that fills to o’erflowing the bosom burdened with 
war-time anxiety. A song that hits on all six cylin- 
ders of musical success—for here is music with a 
capital M—the singingest, smilingest song sensation 
in a month of Sundays. A success? Well—you should 
smile. The greatest fox trot ever written. 


“Till We Meet Again” 





CHORUS. a tempo 







Smile the le 


you kiss me sad a the clouds roll 





4 Py 





For Your Boy 
and My Boy 


You'd do anything in the world For 
Your Boy and My Boy, wouldn't you? 

Certainly! 

Then learn and sing the new timely 
song, “FOR YOUR BOY AND MY 
BOY,” by Kahn and Van Alstyne. A 
song with the wonderful patriotic 
thrill that will M11 your soul with the 
fire of Victory. RememSer when our 
boys at the front hear that you are 
singing this song, it will be like a 
ray of sunshine from home. We are 
receiving the endorsement and co- 
operation of the Publicity Managers 
of the Twelve Federal Reserve Dis- 
igtete on “For Your Boy and My 
Oy 

Al Jolson is singing it every per- 
formance at the Century Theatre, 
New Yor 
The ide a song ad the Liberty Loan 
Drive cep’ 28th. Put it on right 
away be - t. 





Then the skies will seem more blue 









by Ill come to you 





pocu cresc, 

















lis will so mer- ri. 





ring : 





- ers lane my dear - fe Wed « ding 























lll Love You 


More for 


Losing You 
Awhile 


‘“‘Absence makes the heart grow fonder,’’ 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view,’’ 
and all other aged axioms are translated into a newer, more modern mean- 
ing in this supreme melody. A song that starts a sob—and ends it just 
that quick. A song that chills and thrills—and, ‘Though that good-bye 
kiss breaks my heart, remember this’’—sing this song today and learn the 
sequel to this heart sob. A song with the bouquet of roses—a song that 
should be on everyone’s lips before the season ends. 


By EGAN and WHITING 


Writers of ‘‘“Mammy’s Little Coal Black Rose,’’ ‘‘And They Called It Dixie- 
land’’ and ‘‘Tulip Time in Holland.”’ 


When We Went to 
Sunday School 


By KAHN and VAN ALSTYNE 


A song of school-—and the Golden Rule. A song whose every note finds 
quick accord in the pulse beat and heart throb of childhood memories. A 
close-up of the day when you were an innocent cut-up. But, here is the 
chorus— it’s easy to read and worth reading: 


When your oa was preqeher and my ma was teacher, 
We went te Sunday Sch 
Over my Iittle hymn —y I'd look at you; 
t caught you peeping, too. 
When my dear old mother sald, ‘‘Love one another,” 
it seemed iike a wondertul rule; 
And you're sweeter today than you were, dearle, 
When we went to Sunday School. 
A song that will make them stop, look and listen—that increases the 
heart throbs and makes the eyes glisten. 


and pray each 
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‘THIS IS THE BALLAD HIT! 


that is sweeping all other ballads off the face of the earth 


“THATS WHAT GOD MAD 
MOTHERS FOR’ 


That’s What God Made Mothers Por 


just re. member this is what God made Moth . er for. 
By LEO WOOD om - one P cares God made oe for. 

















Valse Moat? 





REFRAIN 






vos To wateh o.ver you whena ba 





~ by, To sing you tod sleepwithher dong, 


I dreamed I saw my dear old moth . er kiss.ing. me goodbye, 
I've watched you from the time I rocked you in cra. dle doar, 


z 


— To try to be near you to com-fort and cheer you,To teach you the right from ‘tie 


tho’ her heart was break. {ng and the tears shone in her oye. 
dreamed for you and planned for you and longed to keep you sear. 


r 


wrong To do ail she can tomake youa man And o-vera sil-lionthings mere: 


whis.perod, “Boy dont let our pert-ing greive you an. y more. 
a0w ay time comesand your go. ing, to some dis. tant shore. 


To sigh for you, cry for you, yes, ev_en for you, That's what God made Mothers for.__. 
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Copyright MCMXVIL by Meyer Cohea Music Pub.Co.1531 Broadway N.Y. 





Thate What God, ete.-2 


OUR OTHER BIG HITS 
“FOR EVERY TEAR YOU’VE SHED” “MY MARY’S EYES” “SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL” 


(I'LL BRING A MILLION SMILES) 
“WATCH THE BEE GO GET THE HUN” 
“THERE’S A VACANT CHAIR IN EVERY HOME TONIGHT” “MOTHERS OF FRANCE” 
“WHEN THE WAR IS OVER LL RETURN TO YOU” “OVER IN HERO LAND” 
“?D LOVE TO DANCE AN OLD-FASHIONED WALTZ” 


Blanche Merrill and Eddie Cox’s song hit, “MY SYNCOPATED MELODY MAN” 
. Hear it on the Victor record No. 18152 
Professional copies and orchestrations now ready 


MEYER COHEN MUSIC PUB. CO., INC. 


MEYER COHEN, Pres. 1531 Broadway, New York 
Australian Representative: J. ALBERT & SON, 137 King St., Sydney, Australia 
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BEST PLACES TO STOP AT 


BEST PLACES 


TO STOP AT 


LEONARD HICKS »w HOTEL GRANT 


Madison and Dearborn Streets 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession. 


CHICAGO 





lines, “L” road and subway. 


te theatrical folks. 
and cleanliness. 


JUST COMPL ; 
ROCMS, WITH TILED BATH AND SHOWE 
SYSTEM. THESE AP 


YANDIS COURT 


241-247 West 43d St. Phone: Bryant 7912 


© three and four-room apartments with kit- 
enettes, private bath and telephone. The privacy 
apartments are noted for is one of Its attrac- 


tions. 
$11.00 Up Weekly 


IRVINGTON HALL 


8355 to 359 West Sist St. Phone: Columbus 7152 


An elevator, fireproof buliding of the newest type, 
having every device and convenience. Apartments 


are beautifully arranged, and consist of 2, 3 and 4 
rt, 4... Litohens and kitchenettes, tiled bath 


500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Under the direct supervision of the owners. 
Broadway, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction 


We are the largest maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
We are on the ground daily. This alone insures prompt service 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 


841 to 847 wer 45th St. 

Buliding De Luxe 
ETED; ELEVATOR pee. 5... ARRANGED IN SUITES OF ONE, TWO AND THREE 
7 R, TILED KITCHENS, KITCHENETTES AND VACUUM 
ARTMENTS EMBODY EVERY LUXURY KNOWN TO MODERN SCIENCE. 


$50.00 Up Monthiy; $15.00 Up Weekly 





$15.00 Up Weekly 





Address all communications to M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43d Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. 


Lecated in the heart of the city, just off 


Phone: Bryant 6255. 


HENRI COURT 


312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 


An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof buliding, 
arranged In apartments of three and four rooms with 
—7 and private bath. ‘Phone In each apart- 
ment. 


$15.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


325 and 330 West 43d St. Phone: Bryant 4293-6131 


Three and four rooms with bath, furnished to a 
degree of modernness that excels anything in this 
type ef buliding. These apartments will accom- 
modate four or more adults. 


$9.00 Up Weekly 


Office in each building. 








Phone: Greeley 6373-5374 


1—2—3 and 4 Rooms, from $3.50 Per Week Upwards—Housekeeping Privileges 


MARION HOTEL 


Private Baths—Newly Renovated 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 


MRS. REILLY, Preprietress 











Notice to Profession! 


SEYMORE HOTEL 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Centrally Located Up te Date 
Rates, 75e. and Upwards 








‘“AMUSEMENTS”’ 


Where to GO and What to SEE 


A Bright Weekly 
SCHEUER, Editor 
Distributed FREE to All Visitors 


—ATLANTIC CITY— 


HIGH WATER MARK CIRCULATION—26,000 








CHICAGO’S FAVORITE 


HOTEL RALEIGH 


Five Minutes’ Walk te All Theatres 
Reasonable Rates te the Profession 


Erie and Dearborn Sts. 














“Majestics’” 27-29 Berchel Des Mines Ia 4 
Gayety Omaha Neb. 

“Merry Rounders’ 28 Olympic Cincinnati 4 
Star & Garter Chicago. 

“Midnight Maidens” 28 Gayety Milwaukee 4 
Gayety Minneapolis. 

“Mile a Minute Girls’ 28-29 Armory Bing- 
hamton 30-2 Hudson Schenectady 4-5 Wa- 
tertown 6-7 Oswego 8-9 Inter Niagara Falls 


N Y. 

“Military Maids’ 28-29 Cort Wheeling W Va 
4 Victoria Pittsburgh. 

“Million Dollar Dolis’ 28 Gayety Kansas City 
Mo 4 L O. 

“Mischief Makers” 28 Gayety Philadelphia 4- 
6 Broadway Camden N J 





INERS 


AKE -UP 


ATINER, Inc. 


Fst. HENRY ¢ 





“Monto Carlo Girls” 31-2 Camp Dix Wrights- 
town N J 4 Gayety Philadelphia. 

“Oh Girls” 28 Casino Philadelphia 4 Hurtig 
& Seamon’s New York. 

“Orientals’’ 28 Crown Chicago 4 Gayety Mil- 
waukee, 

“Pace Makers” 27-31 Camp Dix Wrightstown 
1-2 Grand Trenton 4 Empire Hoboken N J. 

“Paris by Night’? 28 Gayety Sioux City Ia 4 
Nesbit Wilkes-Barre Pa. 

“Pennant Winners” 28 Star Brooklyn 4 Olym- 
pic New York. 

“a aapeee s’’ 28 Penn Circyit 4 Gayety Baltimore 

“Puss Puss’ 28 Gayety Buffalo 4 Corinthian 
Rochester N Y. 

“Razzle Dazzle’ 28 Englewood Chicago 4 
Crown Chicago. 

“Record Breakers” 31-2 Broadway Camden 3- 
7 Camp Dix Wrightstown 8-9 Grand Tren- 
ton N J. 

Reeves Al 28 Star & Garter Chicago 4 Gayety 
Detroit. 

“Roseland Girls’ 28 Gayety Omaha Neb 4 
Gayety Kansas City Mo. 

“Sight Seers’” 28 Gayety Toronto 4 Gayety 
Buffalo. 

“Social Follies’? 28 Majestic Scranton 4-5 Arm- 
ory Binghamton 6-9 Hudson Schenectady 
N Y 


“Social Maids’’ 
Cincinnati. 
“Speedway Girls’ 28 Standard St Louis 3-4 
Grand Terre Haute 5-9 Majestic Indianapo- 

lis Ind. 

“Sporting Widows” 28 Palace Baltimore Md 4 
Gayety Washington D C. 

“Star & Garter’ 28 Grand Hartford 4 Jacques 
Waterbunry Conn. 

“Step: Lively Girls’ 28 Miner’s Bronx New 
York 7-9 Park Bridgeport Conn. 

Sydell Rose 28 Gayety Montreal 4 Empire Al- 
bany. 

“Tempters”’ 27-28 Grand Terre Haute 29-2 
Majestic Indianapolis Ind 4 Gayety Louis- 
ville Ky. 


28 Lyric Dayton 4 Olympic 





ra. om {% THE EDMONDS 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprictress 
Special 


Catering Exclusively to the Professien 


776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 


NEW YORK 


Private Bath and "Phone 
in Each Apartment 





One Block 
to Times Sq. 





Summer Rates from June to September 


Office— 
778 EIGHTH AVENUE 








- 





Phone: Bryant 1944 


Gee. P. Sehneider, Prep. 


THE BERTHA 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


Complete for Housekeeping 
Clean and Airy 
Private Bath, 3—4 Reoms 


323 West 43rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Catering to the comfort and convenience of the profession. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light $9.50 Up 


eee ee eee eee eee eeee 








Between 46th and 47th Streets 
Three, Four and 
Strictly Professional 


Five-Room High-Class Furnished Apartments—$10 Up 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. 


One Block West of Broadway 
Phones: Bryant 8950-1 














The Most 
Attractive Hotel 


Washington, D. C. 


BURLINGTON 


Near All Theatres 


Room and Bath: 


Single, $3 per day 
Double, $4 per day 
REFER BY PERMISSION: 


Managers of Keith’s, 
Belasco, National and Poli’s 




















“Trail Hitters” 28 Gayety Brooklyn 7-9 Camp 
Dix Wrightstown N J. 
“20th Century Maids’ 28-30 Bastable Syra- 


cuse 31-2 Lumberg Utica N Y 4 Gayety 
Montreal. 

Watson Billy 28 Columbia New York 4 Casino 
Brooklyn. 


Welch Ben 28 Corinthian Rochester 4-6 Bas- 
table Syracwse 7-9 Lumberg Utica N Y. 
White Pat 28 Lyceum Columbus O 4-5 Cort 

Wheeling W Va. 


‘ 
Williams Mollie 28 Orpheum Paterson 4 Ma- 


jestic Jersey City. 
“World Beaters’ 28 Gayety Baltimore Md 4 
Lyceum Washington D C. 














| CHICAGO 


VARIETY’S CHICAGO OFFICE, 


Majestic Theatre Bldg. 














Mort H. Singer has hung a beautiful service 
flag on the eleventh floor of the Majestic build- 
ing, representing Capt. J. B. McKowen, Lieut. 
Ray Whitfield, Barney Walker, Hamilton Cole- 
man, William Trumbull, Sam Tishman, Victor 
Trumbull, Armand Hand, Billy Campbell, Gene 
Elias, Charlies Elias and William Odenbaugh. 


Two $50 bonds were raffled on the W. V. M. 





A. floor. One was won by the stenographers, 
who clubbed together, and who then resold the 
bond and divided it up in war savings stamps; 


the second was won by Dorothy Raymonde, the 
private telegraph operator on the floor. 





Jack Yoe, booking manager for the Butter- 
field Circuit, has resigned, and will be re- 





placed by A. E. Denman, publicity manager, 
effective Oct. 27. 





A report that Dr. Harry W. Martin, the the- 
atrical physician who is a second lieutenant 
at Camp Custer, had died, was found errone- 
ous. It was a physician named Dr. Harry G. 
Martin, also a lieutenant, also at Camp Custer. 





Unless the “flu’’ embargo is lifted shortly, 
“Oh Look’”’ will not resume here, as the Rock 
and White show has a definite booking contract 
for a near date. 





The show people were foremost in the flurry 
which attended the Garrison wind-up of the 
Liberty Loan drive here. The lobby of Hotel 
Sherman was cleared Saturday evening, and 
with a jackie band for an orchestra, a fifteen- 
act bill of notables was run, with solicitation 
between the turns, lasting till 1 a. m. The 
speech-makers were Leon Errol and Harry Fox 
and Francis Murphy. Murphy auctioned off 
{in Liberty Bonds) a fourth loan button pre- 
sented him, he says, by Sec. McAdoo, for 
$10,000. He asked $5,000, and two men bid it, 
after which they tossed a coin for it. In the 
show were Maurice Burkhart, Gene Mack, 
Arnaut Brothers, Lora Hoffman, Harry Fox, 
Leon Erroll, Harry Mayo, Arthur Barrett, 
Aileen Stanley (in uniform), Jim Toney and 
jazz dancers, Waiman and Woods (of Bennie 
and Woods) and Miller and Penfold. Earlier 
in the day a gigantic outdoor show was given 
on State street, the busiest avenue on earth. 
Specialties were put on by Hyson and Dickson, 
Jefferson de Angelis, Norma Lee, Joseph Bur- 
ton, Mildred Livingston, Franklyn Ardell, Gil 
Mack, Nick Lucas and James Miller. All traffic 
was stopped while a pad was laid out and a 


‘ bareback riding act and bear act from a small 


circus laying off here performed. Chicago 
went about $30,000,000 over the allotment. 


LOS ANGELES 


VARIETY’S 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE 


PANTAGES THEATRE BUILDING 
Phone (Automatic) 15552 





























Carl Walker, manager of Pantages, is slowly 
recovering from influenza. He was near death 
door for several weeks. 





Richard Dix has postponed his trip east. He 
may do a couple of pictures. 





Morosco stock players treated themselves 
to a barbeque in the mountains. 





Mel Hamet, manager for Williams H. Crane, 
is in town heralding “the grand old actor’s” 
coming Oct. 28 in “The Very Idea,” which 
he opened in San Francisco a few weeks ago. 





Mr. and Mrs. James Corrigan have returned 
from Berkeley, where they were called on ac- 
emint of the serious illmess of their. son. who 
is in the navy. 





Crane Wilbur, who came down to corral a 
few players for his Oakland stock, announced 
that a new play, written by him and called 
“Common Cause,” will be produced in San 
Francisco by Klaw and Erlanger. It will be 
taken on the road. 





Carlyle Robinson, former local press agent, 
is now a lieutenant at Little Rock, Ark, 
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BEST PLACES TO DINE AT BEST PLACES TO DINE AT 



























































See the GIRLS PLAY HOCKEY A... Rouge 
\ ICTORY REV UE 48" Street At Broadway 
With World’s Greatest Skaters and Ice Ballet New Y ork’s Newest and Most 
one Unique Dancin: and Dining Place 
The 1919 Edition of the A syaditisne ENTER CAINMENT, FEATURING 
EXTRAORDINARY EUROPEAN NOVELTIES 
Golden Glades = 
Entertainment 
ae RTE 
6 4th Floor: Dinner at 7.30—Midnight Parade 11.30 
CAMP of the ALLIES 
3RD FLOOR MOST NOVEL IDEA EVER 
Nina Whitmore, Hostess “THE RENDEZVOUS OF THEATRICAL’S eT 
ARTERNOON TEA DANCES 3 TO 6 MAIN FLOOR Lunch 60 Cents SATURDAYS 
. ‘ SUNDAYS 
Jhomandialys Dinner $1.00 fit, 
ryan 
Roadway Lae bag oo 108-110W. 49thSt. NEW YORK CITY 
THE BEST ITALIAN DINNER IN THE CITY 
SUPERIOR ITALIAN TABLE D’HOTE moron nesorrs PELHAM HEATH INN 
and A LA CARTE SUOasOM HEATH TN 
158-60 WEST 45th STREET 2128-30 BROADWAY 
-— ig et ee e oo pe om Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 
Telephones: } 4137 pryaANnt New York City Telephones: } 19103 COLUMBUS Open All Year Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 
warar M A R T t R A GSE would either drop his present feeble attempts at o > nag (Frank Meagher, mgr.).—Pictures, 
| Gomedy or cleo Dresh up on it sulclontiy teat Gost. as cvistoe 3: Morris, san ORE 
Telephone: THE Pp RISIEN speed in acrobatic dancing furnished the best a Ne ap chat a a gh: ap > = tele- 
ocean 7m A peranrmane, of tis kind ef, the seaman, eae pune cov (oppose Sul ne ooo 
¥3 OFFICIAL OPENING OCTOBER 24th EIGHTH AVE. AND 56th ST., NEW YORK over the breathing spells, was exactly what time. The film feature was the Fairbanks 
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AN EXCELLENT PROGRAM—Souvenirs for Ladies and Gentlemen—CABARET—-DANCING—DINNER, $1.50 











SAN FRANCISCO 


VARIETY’S 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


PANTAGES THEATRE BUILDING 
Phone, Douglass 2213 




















With the closing of the theatres here Satur- 
day practically every theatre on the Pacific 
Coast is now closed. 





G. Mann, formerly district manager for Fox 
on the Pacific Coast, is now managing director 
of the Rialto, having purchased L. Laurie’s 
interest in the house. Howard Sheehan retains 
his connection. 





G. M. Anderson is expected to arrive here 
this week. Work on his new picture studio 
will begin around Nov. 1. 





Pending the final hearing of a divorce suit 
of Emil G. Wright, of Wright and Doyle, 
against his wife, who is Gould and Gold, now 
playing the Hip Circuit, the custody of the 
four-year-old daughter, Eileen, was given to a 
Mrs. Beck. Mrs. Wright recently declared 
that she had been forced to search for her 
daughter, who, she claims, has been placed 
with relatives of her husband. Wright charges 
desertion and asked the custody of the child. 





The itland Players opened their season 
last w in the ballroom of the St. Francis 
Hotel. Three plays were presented, “Maid of 
France,” “The Drums of Oude” and “The 
Four-Flushers.”’ 





Petrio Marino is the new leader of the 
Pantages’ orchestra here, starring last week. 





Arthur Behim returned from his trip to Los 
Angeles last week. During his visit there he 
was a guest of Jas. J. Jeffries. 





J. J. Cluxton left for Los Angeles last week 


for a conference with Alexander Pantages, who 
is spending the summer in the Southern city. 

According to a report from Portland, Ore., 
three chorus girls of “Help, Police,” tab play- 
ing the Pantages Circuit, were compelled to 
seek aid from the Y. W. C. A. in that city, 
when the act had to lay off on account of the 
epidemic. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


By CHARLES SCHEUER. 

The resort lad its first auto traffic on Sun- 
day in two months and the result was one of 
the biggest October Sundays the city has 
known. Motor trathc was particularly heavy 
from Philadelphia and New York and inter- 
vening centres. 





Although they gave the police the original 
tip that lead to the expose of a wholesale con- 
spiracy to loot theatrical baggage shipped over 
the Adams Express, leading to the arrest of 
five men, who were later charged with stealing 
over $25,000 worth of goods in systematic 
thefts covering a period of two years, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Kirschner aad Grace McGinty 
of Philadelphia have decided to vigorously 
fight extradition to New Jersey. 

M. H, Russell, manager of the Colonial, is 
still “at sea’ fishing. 


BOSTON. 


By LEN LIBBEY. 

KEITH’S (Robert G. Larsen, megr.; agent, 
U. B. O.).—Opened to capacity after the three 
weeks of enforced closing because of the in- 
fluenza epidemic. House was turn-away, as 
were many of the legitimate houses, and the 
bill turned out far better than it looked on 
paper with Lew Docckstader as_ headliner. 
Little Sylvia Clark, who won Boston de- 
cisively on her last appearance here, went 
even stronger than before, having secured all 
new stuff. She was billed eariler on the bill 
than her act justified, but her triumph was 
none the less complete. The Darras Brothers 
did not open, as billed, the Ferraros being 
substituted. The act was saved by the snappy 
work of the woman “understander,” and the 
male would tone up the act decidedly if he 





would be expected from persons not vocally 
fitted who attempt it while practically winded. 
Charley Grapewin and Anna Chance in an- 
other of their delightfully human comedies 
won their usual welcome, although their “sure 
fire finish’? on the ‘‘We’re going to have a 
baby of our own” seemed to be a little strong 
for conservative old Boston, where such 
things are spoken of in whispers. “Some- 
where in France’ without Norworth went 
over fairly well, although it seems a reia- 
tively short time since he put over the same 
act in person in Boston. Herbert Clifton’s 
female impersonation act was a genuine nov- 
elty, and his audacity in putting across lav- 
ishly gowned impersonations without the use 
of a wig seemed to please the audience. Eli- 
nore and Williams found their new stuff not 
as snappy as their old, although Williams 
seems to be steadily coming to the front in 
the few moments he enjoys as a single. Doct- 
stader found his monolog tough sledding for 
the first five minutes, after which he found 
the house and finished neatly. Harold DuKane, 
with his two partners, June Edwards and Olga 
Marwig, proved a real surprise in closing, and 
held the house intact. There are a number of 
far beter known male dancers who can well 
take a page out of DuKane’s book in the mat- 
ter of graceful self-obliteration. For periods 
of a half minute DuKane was in perfect syn- 
chrony with his partner and yet was not danc- 
ing a step, merely keeping in motion and fur- 
nishing a really delightful background to her. 
Next week the combination of Blanche Ring 
and Chie Sale, backed up by the novelty of 
“Santi,”’ looks like a second capacity week. 

BOSTON (Charles Harris, megr.: agent, U. 
RB. O.).—“The Master Crook” headed the film 
bill. The vaudeville included Charles Semon, 
Val and Ernie Stanton, Fred and Gertrude 
Rials and Story and Clarke. Excellent. 

BIJOU (Ralph Gilman, mer.).—Pictures. 
Fair. 

BOWDOIN (Al Somerbee, megr.; agent, U. 
B. O.).—“Behind the Scenes in Italy” pulled 
heavily from the foreign quarter, which is 
within ten minutes walk of this most cosmo- 
politan house in Boston, The pop bill included 
O’Dea and Kays, Beatrice Farrow, Canvias 
and Cleo, Driscoll and Perry and the Cycling 
Richards. 

ST. JAMES (J. R. Somes, mer.; agent, 
Quigley).—Pickford’s “Johanna Enlists” fea- 
tured in the billing with a pop bill, including 
The Montgomerys, Mae Marvi: The. Kiities 
and Egan and Demar. Good. 


“He Comes Up Smiling,” with a supporting 
vaudeville bill including Wilkins and Wilkins 
in “The Tango Lesson,” the Juggling Hen- 
nings, Brown and Barrows, Moxon and Morris 
and Phil Davis. Excellent house. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA (James J. McGuin- 
ness, mgr.).—‘‘Three Mounted Men” featured, * 
with a supporting bill including Chief Ten- 
derhoe, Mack and Paglio, Selma Bratz and Co., 
the Dunn Sisters and Arthur DeVoy and Co, 

GORDON’S OLYMPIA (Frank Hookallo, 
mgr.).—‘On the Jump” the feature picture, 
with a pop bill including The Five Young 
Americans, Pero and Wilson, Kubelick, Ross 
and Ashton and the comedy ‘10-40° West.” , 

PARK (Thomas D. Soriero, mgr.).—Pie- 
tures, the new Kellermann film featured. 
Capacity. ; 

SHUBERT (KE. D. Smith, mgr.).—“Chu 
Chin Chow,” with the heaviest advertisi 
campaign of the season, opened Tuesday night 
to a whale of a house with a heavy turn- 
away and the “Specs” busy on the scene. Will 
run clost to capacity for weeks tu come. 

COLONIAL (Charles J. Rich, mgr.).—Dark 
this week. 

PLYMOUTH (E. D. Smith, mgr.).—*Seven- 
teen’’ opened Monday night and is the type of 
production ideal for this house and should hold 
up well, 

WILBUR (KE. D. Smith, mgr.).—‘Oh Lady, 
Lady,’’ reopened the Wilbur with a good house 
and three new songs added to the score by 
Jerome Kern may bring some repeat business, 

MAJESTIC (8B. D. Smith, megr.).—‘May- 
time’’ was transferred here from the Shubert 
in order to permit turning over the latter 
house to “Chu Chin Chow,” for which its big 
stage was particularly adapted. Good business 
Monday night. 

PARK SQUARE (Fred EB. Wright, mgr.).— 
“Friendly Enemies” was jumped from the 
Plymouth (a Shubert house) Monday night and 
will continue its big run at this house appar- 
ently for a month or more without trouble, 

TREMONT (Charles J. Rich, megr.).—“‘She 
Took a Chance’ opened Monday night. Re- 
viewed elsewhere. 

HOLI'S (Charles J. Rich, mgr,).—Margaret 
Anglin in “Billeted” opened this house Mon- 
day night, drawing her typical audience, and 
because of her new vein of comedy will prob- 
ably have one of her best Boston runs, 

CASINO (Charles Waldron, megr.).—Billy 
Watson's “Big Show” opened to capacity. 

GAYETY (Thomas H. Henry, mer.).—‘‘Star 
and Garter’ show. Big. 





THE CYCLING 
NOVELTY 





Comedy Admixed With Wheelmanship Unusual 
RIVERSIDE THEATRE (this week), Oct. 21st 


McCONNELL » AUSTIN 


Representative, THOS. J. FITZPATRICK 
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I. MILLER 


4 SHOESW 


THE LARGEST THEATR. 
_»HOE MANUFACTURERS IN Tak V WOR 


ENTIRE COMPANIES OF ANY SIZE 
AND INDIVIDUAL ORDERS FITTED 
Goris AT 24 HOURS NOTICE. 


VERY STAGE AND STREET SHOE 
REQUIREMENT OF THE WELL DRESSED. 


1554 BROADWAY AFAR 46ST... NY. 
Chicago Srove- STATE $f cor MONROE: 









GuerriniCo. 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Accordeons 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco 


Awarded Gold Medals— 
Genova, Italy; P.-P. L. E., 
San Francisco, and San 
Diego. 





PLUSH DROPS—all sizes and colors. 
Elaborate stage setting. Easy terms and rentals. 
UMONT SCENIC STUDIO 
935 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


STREET 
AND 
STAGE 
SHOES 


$10 to $12 Boots $7.95 


154 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 
East of Broadway 
Opp. Lyceum Theatre 


WANTED 


FOR AL. G. FIELD 
GREATER MINSTRELS 


At All Times 
Comedians, Singers, Dancers, Musicians 


Address AL. G. FIELD 


60 East Broad St., Columbus, O. 





Estab. 1880 






















Beautify Your Face 


You must look good to make good. Many 
of the ‘Profession’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect their featural imperfections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
reasonabie. 


F. E. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(Opp. Waldorf) 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


H & PROFESSIONAL 


TRUNKS 





NOW READY 
DEPOSIT OF $10 


14 Sizes $40.00 to $75.00 


Buy New and Avoid War Tax 


Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. 


910 Washington Ave., St. Louis 














It Is Best 


Let Us Prove 
Send for Price List and Color Card 


113 West 48th Street New York City 


WANTED—Diving Girl 


For VAUDEVILLE TOUR 
Send photo, age, weight and height. 
Address LOTTIE MAYER, VARIETY, New York 


FOR SALE 
CYCLORAMA DROP 


Black satin, trimmed with pearl gray velvet. Great 
for classic dancing or Jap act. Full stage size. Will 
sell cheap. SHAW, VARIETY, Majesiic Theatre 
Bidg., Chicago. 


























CASH PAID IMMEDIATELY 
FOR DIAMONDS, PEARLS, JEWELRY, PAWN 
TICKETS, GLASS. Times Bldg. (42nd St.), 














NH: HiGRo @. mae 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME OR YOUR 
FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 















ADDRESS ROOM 507 


WANTED 


Small acrobatic girl—single or with partner—to assist in illusions. 
Experience not necessary. 


THURSTON, MAGICIAN 









ACROBATS, ALSO 
STAGE CARPENTERS 


1493 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 


Address VARIETY, New York 








HOWARD (George E. Lothrop, mgr.).—‘‘The 
Trail Hitters,”” supported by a house Dill in- 
cluding Paul Earle, The Banjo Trio, Odea and 
Kayo, Damon and Pony, Eddie and Timmons 
and Felix LeClair. 

The Copley Square, scheduled to open in 
stock with “The Chinese Puzzle’’ did not open 
until Wednesday night because of Henry Jew- 
ett’s decision that the production was not up 
to the theatre’s standard in the matter of re. 
hearsal, Jewett is continuing his non-star 
repertory policy, but in this production is to 
appear in person for the first time in the three 
seasons he has been staging productions. The 
$1.50 top has been dropped to $1, with satis- 
factory results apparently. 


Robert Mantell in “‘Richelieu’’ opened the 
long-closed doors of the beautiful Boston Opera 
House for a repertory season, and was well 
received, “Richelieu’’ being a decided success 
under his interpretation. Boston has been 
slow to really enthuse over Mantell, but this 
engagement seems to bid fair toward winning 
him approval. 





featured in “Going Up,” will 
open the Colonial next Monday night. The 
house is dark this week, the ‘Follies’ having 
vanished with the influenza epidemic and go- 
ing ahead on its bookings without finishing its 
engagement here. 


Frank Craven, 





Otis Skinner will open at the Hollis St. Nov. 
4 in “The Honor of the Family,’’ the Balzac 
comedy in which he won such marked success 
about ten years ago. ‘Business Before Pleas- 
ure” on the same date will replace “Oh Lady, 
Lady” at the Wilbur. 


The Castle Square Theatre will again break 
out with stock Nov. 4. This house, which a 
few short years ago was a stock gold mine 
for John Craig, has of late been in pictures. 
William C. Masson will be stage diretcor. It 
was in this same house during the summers of 
1905 and 1906 that Masson achieved the sup- 
posedly impossible success of putting across 
summer opera and making money. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 

In Buffalo things are doing. They have the 
influenza. They have a street car strike. Pas- 
sengers on leaving a train are greeted by 
policemen wearing masks, very white and clean, 
and everywhere Red Cross workers, soldiers 
and sailors are seen similarly protected. The 
most interesting of the disturbing sights is the 
absence of street cars. However, the walking 
is good. 

Street car service is not entirely stopped. 
To maintain their contracts the traction com- 
pany causes one or two cars to make solitary 
trips once or twice a day. They are not 
patronized by passengers who pay, but armed 
guards have free rides on them. The public 
is afraid to ride in them. 

The worst feature of the suspended service 
is the demorilization of business. Buffalo is a 
city spread out over a lot of territory and 
distances are far. One can go for miles 
through residential sections. Many people tind 
it almost impossible, or at least extremely 
inconvenient, to come downtown. 

Early in the week there were two new and 
interesting developments in the strike situa- 
tion. William A. Morgan, Buffalo capitalist, 
offered to buy the railway, but the city council 
cited ‘“‘obstacies."" He now offers to bear the 
expense of a referendum to settle the question. 
He estimates the expense at $50,000 and is 
willing to put it up at any time. However, the 
city fathers have pointed out another 
‘obstacle."’ They say that according to the 
city charter six months must elapse before 
another referendum. The city council might 
provide for a special referendum, but are ap- 
parently indisposed to do enything. Mr. Mor- 
gan says he is willing to pay the expense of 
a referendum because he has more confidence 
in the voters of Buffalo than he has in Mayor 
Buck and Commissioner Bagley. The railway 








WANTED — 
Comedy Acrobat 


Send height, weight, etc., in first letter. 


Address CARLO, VARIETY, New York 





company claim that they cannot obey the man- 
date of the War Labor Board and pay in- 
creased wages. Mr. Morgan invites the com- 
pany to sell the property for a fair price rather 
than lose money. But they do not want to 


sell. 
During the closed period Shea’s has been 
undergoing some remarkable and noticeable 


changes. A whole new stage has been put in, 
with many fittings especially designed to 
handle big spectacles. The scenery has all been 
cleaned and several news drops put in. Rich 
red carpets have been laid throughout the 
house. New draperies grace the boxes and the 
whole auditorium glistens with fresh paint. 

The epidemic has been the most serious thing 
that ever happened in the history of Buffalo. 
Last week the death rate averaged well above 
60 every day, but now it is down in the 
twenties, so it may be said that the danger 
is gradually receding. However, there is still 
considerable danger and the health commis- 
sioner, Dr. Gram, is a much more Practical 
man than Mayor Luck and Commissioner Bag- 
ley, who continue to wrangle over the trolley 
strike. Dr. Cram is showing neither fear nor 
favoritism and has fought the plague well. The 
mayor and Brother Bagley are not as much 
interested in the epidemic as they are in any- 
thing else. They both have nice autos and the 
mayor would sooner sojourn out at Point 
Albino, so they say. 





William S. Hart, less at home at the ban- 
quet table than in the saddle, but no less 
forceful a speaker than an actor, stirred Lib- 
erty Loan workers with a new type of speech 
at their meeting in the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, 
last Friday noon. His remarks were typical 
of the rough and ready west, of sage brush 
and cactus. He made some remarks about 
the Kaiser and the rest of the Potsdam pil- 
lagers. 

“The Kaiser talks about Me und Gott. It’s 
not what he has got, but what he is going to 
get. He and his six bomb-proof sons are 
going to be sent to the lowest depths of hell. 
We must stop saying we hope to win the war 
and say that we are going to win the war. We 
have got to take the toot out of the Teuton. 

“Pacifist has just one definition—pro-Ger- 
manism. Shakespeare says a rose by any 
other name smells just as sweet and Bill Hart 
says a skunk by any other name—finish it 
yourself. A pacifist has no more blood in his 
veins than a cockroach; the devil laughed 
when he was born and he came out of the 
chuckle.”’ 


Several of the theatres are taking advant- 
age of the enforced closing to make many and 
extensive more or less needed repairs. 





Local film exchanges are forlorn appearing 
places. With the great majority of the em- 
ployes laid off, the principal exchanges are 
doing practically no business at all. At pres- 
ent there is no immediate prospect that they 
will begin to hum for a while. Some of the 
boys are little blue—-and some say they needed 
a vacation. Several worked their heads off, so 
to speak, and utilized their idle moments dur- 
ing the cfosing days of the Liberty Loan drive 
by hustling for the lecal committee. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


By WILL B. SMITH. 
The Huntington Motion Picture Co., 
ington, 
solution 


of Huant- 
has filed preliminary certificate of dis- 
at Indianapolis, 


F. J. Ma@k, of Indianapolis, has taken cver 
the Alcazar from Fritz Weiffenbach. : 


Hawkins @ Rice have taken over the Peter 





JAMES MADISON 


1493 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WRITING FOR MANY OF THE 
BES’ ACTS IN VAUDEVIL*.E 


My very newest: MADISON’S BUDGET (No. 


in 


17)—$1. 


E. Galizi& Bro. 


Greatest Professional 
Accordion Manufac- 
turers and Repairers. 
Incomparable Speciai 
Works. New Idea 
Patented Shift Keys. 
215 Canal Street 
N. Y. City 
Tel. Franklin 526 


MACK, The Tailor 


1582-1585 BROADWAY 


(Opposite Strand Theatre) 


722-724-726 SEVENTH AVE. 


(Opposite Columbia Theatre) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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VELVET DROPS 
All Sizes. Rentals and easy terms. 


E. J. BEAUMONT = 245,_West_46th_ Street 


New York City 





Bumpus Rehearsal Hall 


Rent by Heur er Day 
245 West 46th Street, New York 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also old Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Floor, 28 W. 3lst St., New York City 








WARDROBE TRUNKS 


SPECIALLY BUILT PROFESSION 


AT '2 PRICES 
Many Bargains 2 Second Hand Wardrobe and 
roperty Trunks 
. KOTL ER. 570 Seventh Ave. 


or. Bryant 8736 Near 4ist St. 








Charles Dillingham Presents 


“EVERYTHING” 


A Mammoth Musical Spectacie by R. H. Burnside 
at the 


HIPPODROME 


Matinee Dally, 2:15; Evening, 8:15 
‘“‘Enough of ‘Everything’ to equip a dozen musi- 
cal comedies.’’-—LOUIS DE FOE in ‘‘World.’’ 








MICHAELS, Y. Y. 


GOLDEN HENNA BLOND 


will never ruin your hair. One trial will give you 

satisfaction. Our specialty is hair coloring. Trans- 

formation to order. And Permanent hair waving 
1 . MICHAELS, 2807 Broadway, 

New York City—Phone, Academy 2679. 

108TH STREET AND BROADWAY. 








Telephone: Bryant 6594 


E. L. PITTS 


DESIGNER OF GOWNS—REMODELING 
Theatrical Work a Specialty 
154 West 44th St. New York City 
Renovating Work My Specialty: also Theatrical 


Millinery of Up-to-the-Minute Design 
and Workmanship 


WANTED 
NOVELTY ACTS 


Singers, Dancers and Unique Turns for 
High-Class Cabarets and Hotels 


ARTHUR HUNTER 


Room 314, Galety Theatre Bidg., New Yerk City 














REDUCE YOUR BUST 


from 2 to 4 inches in 8 weeks with one jar of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. a eg | harmiess. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. © starving, 
no massaging or exercising, nor 

odish i. men ons 


drugs. Have the m 
women. Price, postpaid, $7. 

Department Stores and CURRIE “a Cuan Bi 
Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: Kenmore 484 











Par. 


TO-LET 


Two Offices in Suite 522 
Putnam Building, New York City 
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CHARLES 


BERNARD BURKE presents 


KLASS ~ TERMI 


JOSE 


in “A MUSICAL HIGHBALL” 


PALACE, NEW YORK, NEXT WEEK (Oct. 28) 
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PALACE, NEW YORK, THIS WEEK (October 21) 


America’s Foremost Athletes 


MANG ~ SNYDER 














The 20th Century Wonders 


Direction, STOKER & BIERBAUER 








NEW OC8LEANS. 


By 0. M. SAMUEL. 

Report has it that when the Lyric reopens 
it will be under the management of Gus and 
Charles Loewenberg. Each of the Loewenberg 
boys was bequeathed $75,000 about three years 
ago, and they have added to this through the 
successful operation of tabloids in the south. 

E. V. Richards, general manager of the 
Saenger Amusement Co., is seriously ill at his 
home here with influenza. Richards’ entire 
family has been stricken. 








Several of the New Orleans picture theatres 
are paying their employes half-salary during 
the present enforced idleness, 





The picture Theda Bara is filming here at 
present is to be called “The Light.” “The 
is there on the interview jazz. She’s been 
spilling chatter in the prints about ones 
potentialities, about the criticism directed at 
her “Cleopatra” costumes, which she states an 
dgyptologist selected (probably in order to get 
the exact line or bead), about her astrologic 
self, in which she positively informed the 
public she was born under Pisces, about con- 
centration, creative instinct and spontaneity. 
“The” has her sister, Lois Bara, along this 
trip. She also has a brother, who is in the 
service. Mebbe he’s the Paul Bara the comics 
talk about. Theda Bara sells herself 100 per 
cent. She’s a feminine Barnum, and, in film- 
land, the greatest show woman Of them all. 





Arthur White, manager of the Orpheum, has 
placed the celebrated St. Charles street temple 
of amusement in antiseptic and deodorized 
shape. However, it is hoped when the house 
reopens the humor diffused and suffused will 
be infections. White has installed a splendid 
N. V. A. room, referred to in some theatres as 
Not Very Auspicious. 





The Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire 
de Paris appears here in concert at the French 
Opera House about the middle of November. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Bobby Heath is stealing Mark Twain’s stuff 
in his announcement to the world that “re- 
ports of his death have been greatly exag- 
gerated.’’ Bobby was taken ill at the opening 
performance at Keith’s Sept. 30 and was con- 
fined to his home for several days. He has 
completely recovered. ig 





Jim and Marion Harkins have returned to 
their home to await the reopening of the the- 
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LOEW CIRCUIT 





OLIVE MAY 


IN SONGS 


Direction 


MANDEL & ROSE 








atres. They are booked to play Toronto next 
week and then start over the Orpheum time. 
During the enforced closing of Keith’s, the 
house has been renovated from gallery to base- 
ment. New carpets have been laid and the 
theatre will appear like new when reopening. 





H. T. Jordan, manager of Keith’s led a big 
drive for the Fourth Liberty loan in the lobby 
of the theatre Saturday and was assisted by 


Tommy Grady, Bobby Heath, Jay Raymond and ‘ 


several other well known artists. Sam Gold 
played piano for the singers and Grady’s speech 
was pronounced a classic, Several thousand 
dollars were raised. 


PROVIDENCE. 


By KARL K. KLARK. e 
The Paris Symphony Orchestra, originally 
booked to appear at the Billy Sunday taber- 
nacle here Oct. 10 but postponed because of 
the influenza epidemic, will appear here Oct. 
28, it was announced last week. 





Billy Sunday was confined to his hotel here 
a few days last week with a bad cold. Ma 
Sunday, who went to her home in the west 
when the influenza resulted in closing up of 
the tabernacle on week days, also reported 
seriously ill. Sunday is recovering. 





The dance hall is suffering equally with the 
theatre these days as the result of the epi- 
demic. Rhodes, that famous ‘‘down the Paw- 
tuxet’’ resort, was closed by the ban on public 
gatherings in that town. 





Managers here are now awaiting to see just 
what Billy Sunday’s plans are, principally be- 
cause during the first two weeks he was here 
he took thousands of dollars away from the 
show houses. After the two weeks he was 


closed up* on week days because of the epi«., 


demic. Billy was slated to remain here six 
weeks. That period ends next week. Man- 
agers now are waiting to see if the campaign 
will be prolonged on account of the ban. One 


thing is sure and that is that if the taber- 
nacle is to be paid for and if Billy is to get his 
the campaign must be continued. 

The high boarding which has obstructed all 
view of the front of the new million dollar 
Keith Theatre was removed this week and 
Providence people had their first view of the 
a a ware front of the tribute to the late 
3. F. Keith. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Galveston after the big flood” is the way 
one theatre man described Clinton avenue 
south, as it looks these nights. It lacks but 
the mourning-draped figures to cOmplete the 
picture, and by the same token it lacks figures 
of any kind. A few people pass along and 
the smaliness of their numbers makes them 
the more noticeable. When an automobile 
toots its horn people on the inside press their 
faces against the glass to see what is going on. 








As soon as the theatres are reopened the 
Family will hold a contest to decide which is 
the most popular song written and composed 
by local people. 





Although the theatres are closed the men 
who run them are by no means idle. In ad- 
dition to availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to make repairs and to decorating many 
of them have become efficiency experts in 
ways and means for a theatre manager to oc- 
cupy himself while his house is dark. 





In Rochester the epidemic has never at any 
time reached a really alarming stage when it 
is compared with conditions in many other 
cities. The highest death rate for any period 
of 24 hours has been 25, with the deaths div- 
ided among influenze, bronchial pneumonia and 
lobar pneumonia. It is expected that public 
places will be allowed to reopen next Monday, 
although definite information will not be avail- 
abie until later in the week. Theatre men are 
not enthusiastic about opening, according to 
the remarks of some of them. They seem to 
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O make-up poisoning! Pure, 

fying, safe, ALBOLENE is what 
you should use always to remove 
make-up, because it keeps the skin in 
good condition. 


It has been famous for years as the 
foremost product of its kind. 


lor the make-up box 1 -and 2-ounce 
tubes. Also in % and 1 Ib. cans. 


ALBOLENE is sold by druggi 
an i dealers in make-up. rite 
for free sample. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorporated 
Manufscturing Chemists 


Est. 1033 
91 Fulton Street - New York 
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fear that business will be curtailed to such 
an extent that they will have to operate at a 
loss. 

The Seymour Opera House at Dansville is 
now a public hospital. . 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 
Encouraged by official forecasts that the in- 
fluenza epidemic will have spent its force dur- 
ing the week, Manager Francis Martin of the 
Empire announces its expectation to reopen 
Oct. 28, with “Turn to the Right.” The en- 
gagement is for the entire week. 








Now Comes the Circus. 


Real Old Fashioned Burlesque 


‘Billy Watson’s ‘‘Beef Trust Beauties’”’ 


THE PUBLIC BUY IT — THAT’S- THE ANSWER 
Columbia—New York City, Oct. 28 
Casino—Brooklyn, Novy. 4 
Empire—Newark, Nov. 11 
Casino—Philadelphia, Nov. 18 


Want all kinds of Talent. 


BILLY WATSON 


Respectfully yours, 





with 
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B. F. Keith’s 
Circuit 
United Booking 

Oitices 


(Agency) 
A. PAUL KEITH, President 





E. F. ALBEE, Vice-President and General Manager 





FOR BOOKING ADDRESS 


S. K. HODGDON 


Palace Theatre Building New York City 








Feiber & Shea 


1493 Broadway 


(Putnam Building) 


New York City 




























BERT LEVY CIRCUIT of 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 











Marcus Loew's 
Enterprises 





General Executive Offices 


Putnam Building, Times Square 
New York 





_ JOSEPH M. 


SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 
Booking Manager 





Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. office 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


AMALGAMATED 


VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


Moss 


President 

General Executive Offices: 

729 SEVENTH AVE., at Forty-ninth St. 
M. D. SIMMONS 


General Booking Manager 


ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 

















- D: er LTD. 
Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres, stsiraua 
And AFFILIATED CIRCUITS, INDIA and AFRICA Combined Capital, $3,000,000 
és HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governing Director ~ 


Registered Cable Address “HUGHMAC,” Sydney > Head Office, TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney, Australia _ 





The Western Vaudeville 


Managers’ Association 


MORT SINGER, General Manager—TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 


Majestic Theatre Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








q American Representative. NORMAN JEFFERIES Real Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 











° Francis R. Lieb, former baritone at Ro- 

FULI ER’S Australian rick’s, Elmira, is another man to object to his 
, German name. Although of Swiss extraction, 

and N. 7. Vaudeville Lieb did not relish the Teutonic | love tang, 

and so in the future announces he will be 

Governing Director: BEN J. FULLER known as Francis Barnett. Barnett is a son 


of General Herman Lieb, of Grant's staff, and 
a brother of Herman Lieb, actor-producer. 


BOOKINGS ARRANGED 
For all sailings from San Francisco and Vancouver. 


Agents: 
Western Vaudeville Mgrs.’ Assn., Chicage 











The 25th anntversary of the Lyceum, Ithaca, 


will be eelebrated Oct. 25-26. “The Man Who 
Stayed at Home’’ will be there. 


It’s a long jump from war-making in the 
film and playing the actual war drama in 
France, but that’s the jump that Sergt. Frank 
W. Carroll, of this city, took. Carroll_is now 


* back here, coming to boost the Fourth Liberty 


Loan campaign. He enlisted in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force in 1914, after a screen 
career of six years. He has been wounded 


three times and gasecd twice, Carroli states 
he is an eye witness of many German atrocities 
and declares that the Canadians haven’t 
taken a prisoner that they can help taking. 





Harry Sleichter, formerly trombone player 
in the Star Theatre orchestra at Ithaca, is now 
a member of Company O, Third Chemical Bat- 
talion at Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. 





Harry Gillen, brother of Manager Fred J. 
Gillen, of the Stone and Armory theatres, 
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: : VARIETY 
$6.50 to $12.00 | World’s Largest Cut Price Baggage Dealer 
atten | ACTS WANTED | [warprope TRUNKS 
SHOES eh mut 


can be made 
only from 
best leathers 
—by expert 
custom mak- 
ers—under the personal supervision of a master shoe- 
maker. Such shoe perfection you get here—and prices are 
no more than for ordinary shoes. Fine footwear to order 
for the middie aged man whose comfort is Important 


to him. Military Boots. 
Maker of Fine Shoes 


E. VOGEL 64 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


v 
Binghamton, died of influenza last week at 
Oswego, N. Y. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


By BURT M’MURTRIE. 

Plans have been completed for the building 
of a new Ackerman-Harris house in this city, 
on the site now occupied by the Hippodrome 
and Times building. Work will start with the 
lifting “of the War Department ban on all 
building materials. The house will cost $300,- 
000. 














Acts, now playing the Ackerman-Harris time 
are billed into the Seattle house direct from 
Yakima, coming to Tacoma from Seattle, and 
remaining in this city for a full week, play- 
ing three days at Camp Greene (Hippodrome), 
formerly the Orpheus (playing the Lewis and 
Lake Musical Stock), after which the acts 
play Portland. 





All theatres in this section are closed owing 
to the epidemic, gaining more headway each 
day. Mayor Riddell says it will be some time 
before the local houses will resume. _ 





The old Pantages hodses, operated as the 
Victory by Edwin F. James, has been torn 
down, and in its place erected one of the finest 
houses of the northwest, An all girl orches- 
tra, under the direction of Gladys Brooks, has 
been engaged, with Reta De Lue. 





Honoring Valentine Grant, the Sydney Ol- 
cott, picture star, whose work with Walker 
Whiteside in ‘‘The Melting Pot’”’ won her such 
wide recognition, who is spending the autumn 
months on the coast, a special demonstration 
is to be given by some of the companies at 
Camp Lewis, arranged by several of the for- 
eign officers. Miss Grant has become a great 


1493 Broadway 





South African 


Tour 


AFRICAN THEATRES TRUST, Ltd. 


FARES PAID BOTH WAYS 


International Variety 
Theatrical Agency, Ltd. 


418 Putnam Building 


“Bal” 
“Hartmann” 
“Murphy” 
“Taylor” 


Every 
Size 


Every 
Make 


Half Regular Prices! 














An enormous selection of high grade 
Trunks, Bags, Cases. 


Leather goods and travelers’ outfits. 


EDWARD GROPPER 
208 West 42d St. 


Phone: Bryant 8678 NEW YORE 


ieee New York City 




















The Creator of favorite with the boys at the camp, and has 
completed final arrangements for presenting 
the picture play, ‘“‘The Belgian,” in which she 
starred with Whiteside at camp, the proceeds, 
along with a similar benefit to be given at the 
Rialto Theatre, Tacoma, to go toward the Bel- 
gian fund. 


SCOTT 
MOORE 


n 
“WHERE THINGS 
PEN” 








Florence (Babe) Egan has taken over thé 
orchestra at the Camp Greene Hippodrome, put- 
ting in a 12-piece girl orchestra. 








har tie Circuit 


THE FAYNES 


Touring South African Theatres 














Mildred Davis, former Tacoma girl, with 
Pathe for two years, is in town to spend the 
autumn months with her family. 





All cabarets have been temporarily closed. 


BILLY JACKSON 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


Booking Exclusively: U. B. 0.—ORPHEUM—W. V. M. A. 


Pee: "ee CRILLY BLDG., 35 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














POLLY, 02Z*.CHICK 


CLEVER CLASSY . 








‘ BILLY EVYLEEN 


PURCELLA AND RAMSAY 


JUVENILE AND SOUBRETTE 
MOLLIE WILLIAMS GREATEST SHOW 








_— 


® 





VANCOUVER. B Cc as the Unity Players. Road attraction. Mat- 
? ° ° inees daily for ladies only. Business very 
- ga onlay nha gagai 5orMPERIAI (L. A. Rostet ).—Dark 
EMPRESS (Geo. B. Howard, mgr.).—After ae FN Ps gy eT ae 
playing “‘The 13th Chair’ for Rage tir the ROYAL (Chas. EB. Royal, mgr.).--14, After 
Empress Stock, presenting “It Pays to’ Ad- seven weeks of Hippodrome Circuit Stan 
vertise,” Margaret Marriott, the ingenue, hav- Cite Wess, AN. NS Seleen aes a 
ing the leading female role. Capacity houses, Rome time ago It wast Seamer that for a 
the play being given an excellent production’ duration of the war at least t ; theatre might 
21, “Birds of Prey,” with Edythe Hlliott in discontinue as a part of the circuit owing to 
lend. the difficulty in~ getting the acts across the 
border. The real reason may be that most of 
AVENUE (Vic. Scott, mgr.).—14, “The Un- the northwestern houses of the Circuit are 
married Mother,” presented by company known closed on account .of the epidemic. 


Women of the Stage! 


LALLA SELBINI 


SUGGESTS 











that the women of the stage now obliged to lay off 
through the epidemic 


DO HOSPITAL or 
RED CROSS WORK 


It Kills Time and Helps to Kill Huns 





Direction, C. W. NELSON 





LA FRANCE BROS. 


PRESENTING 


The Garden of Equilibristic Novelties 


Orpheum Circuit NOW 


Majestic Theatre Bldg., Chicago 
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LAID TO WAR CONDITIONS 





Resumé of Industry’s Activities During Four Years of 


Hostilities. 


First Labor Trouble Experienced. 





Los Angeles, Oct. 20. 
During the past four years, the film 
industry has been struggling to main- 
tain two decidedly expensive guests, 
whose insolent exactions have forced 


many of the weaker theatres and 
studios into bankruptcy. They are 
Mars and Bellona, the austere god 


and goddess of war, who have stalked 
through -the play-houses, studios and 
exchanges, raising the cost of mate- 
rials, levying taxes and boosting sal- 
aries, until many of the gentlemen, 
who reaped handsome profits in the 
past, are in a nervous quandary at the 
close of each month concerning 
whether the ledger will show a bal- 
ance pro or con. 

Southern California producers, whose 
operating expenses have increased in 
several cases from 25 to 30 per cent. 
over the pre-war period, are seriously 
considering shifting part of the burden 
on the exchanges, which, faced with a 
reduction in their output, due to the 
closing of small theatres and studios, 
would naturally be inclined to pass the 
expense on to the exhibitors. Of 
course the exhibitors will pass the bill 
down to the dear public, who will 
gladly pay advanced admission rates, 
in addition to the ten (and perhaps 
twenty) per cent. government war tax! 

The silver lining in the clouds that 
settled over filmdom, and which now 
appear to be lifting, is the decision of 
the Government that the industry is 
essential to the winning of the war. 
This pronouncement has double sig- 
nificance. As a medium or propaganda, 
the motion picture theatre has many 
points of advantage over the press, and 
as a source of revenue to Uncle Sam it 
is a mint. But the serious question 
which is now puzzling the gentlemen 
who control the industry is the extent 
to which the Government, on the one 
hand, and the labor unions, on the 
other, are likely to confiscate the bul- 
lion without disrupting the business. 

With a tax of one-quarter per cent. 
on raw film and one-half per cent on 
finished film; a ten (or twenty) per 
cent. tax on admissions to theatres; 
and advance in the salaries of players, 
operators, photographers, carpenters, 
property men, clay-modelers, electri- 
cians, musicians and evengssshers, av- 
eraging about 25-per cent., and-higher 
pay among the mechanics at the 
studios, tthe film industry is beset on 
every hand by an army of Olivers ask- 
ing for more. 

With 1,100 members of the I. A. T. 
S. E. on strike, the studios of Los 
Angeles recently experienced the first 
real labor trouble in their history. The 
union demand was for a raise in wages 
from $5 to $6 per diem, the working 
day to eight hours, with time and 
one-half for overtime and Sundays. 


Griffith, Astra Films, Chaplin, .Fox, 
Hart, Ince, Kerrigan, L-KO, Metro, 
Sennet, Universal, Weber, Yorke 


studios acceded to the demands of the 
union, but nine of the producers de- 
termined to fight. Extra men were 
called upon to do the work of the 
miechanics; but being gentlemen ~ of 
leisure, they refused duty. An order 
restraining operators, or grips, from 
working in the theatres is a retaliatory 


measure threatened by the Federal 
Labor Council. 
Meanwhile, to fight the proposed 





“Motion Picture Producers Service 
Association,” a union organizer is at 
work among the players who resent 
any arbitrary attempt on the part of 
their employers to select a chosen list 
of 500 players and turn the rest, resi- 
due and remainder out to grass. Thus 
the H. C. of L. and the B. E. L. L. U. M. 
are causing unrest among not only 
mechanics but artists, and the end is 
not in sight. 

Now comes the Eastman Company, 
fathers of the celluloid business, with 
instructions to the motion picture boys 
not to dump any more film on the junk 
heap, but carefully to metamorphose it 
into the brand new article and use it 
over and over again, ad infinitum. Also 
that the wastage of film in the pro- 
duction of pictures, sometimes amount- 
ing to 10,000 feet in the nfaking of a 
five-reel play, must be reduced to a 
minimum. Producers are likewise re- 
minded of the Federal dictum that 
only one negative shall be made, un- 
less the picture is to be exported. 

Accordingly, a general curtailment 
in sthe production of motion picture 
drama is noted in the report of the 
National Board of Review. This is 
clearly shown in the following table, 
compiled from official figures, which 
indicates a falling off of over 100 per 
cent in the number of subjects. How- 
ever, the number of reels has not been 
materially reduced, owing partly to 
the reissue of old pictures. 


Year Subjects Year Reels 
ee 2,200 Eset od dins 4,850 
pe 1,525 is + teeuw 4,056 
WR ir encas 1,010 RR 3,171 


A more thoughtful diagnosis of the 
situation will reveal the working of an 
ever-present and wholly different fac- 
tor, which exists in every industry 
running its inexorable course also 
through the world of nature. It is 
the law of evolution, which ruthlessly 
permits only the strongest and the 
fittest to survive. Owners of small 
Studios are being forced to the wall, 
not so much on account of the war; 
but because they do not have the facil- 
ities to satisfy the ever more exacting 
demands of the public for greater and 
better pictures. Exhibitors who con- 
Juct «mal! show-houses are in exactly 
the same predicament; for how can 
they hope to compete with the million 
dollar motion picture palaces which 
are rapidly increasing in all of our 
great cities? But with twenty bil- 
lion dollars to be released this year for 
war purposes, why worry? 


And so it has occurred to us that 
our imperious guests, Mars-and Bel- 
lona, are not to blame for all of our 
troubles. In fact, like every other 
evil, war has brought some blessings 
in disguise. Exhibitors say that never 
before have the minds of the. people 
been so stimulated to the appreciation 
of the best in the photodrama—that 
the slap-stick and the risque are rap- 
idly limping off to Limbo, while the 
five-reel comedy and real drama are 
stepping into the ranks left vacant by 
their fallen comrades. “Semper ex- 
celsior” ever higher, is the trumpet call 
that- rings down the-corridezs ef these 
momentous times. 

Producers, playe®s and exhibitors 
are meeting emergencies as they arise, 
magnificently. Firmly and nobly let us 
ride the gale, while woe to those who 
rock the ship. Sep F 





LIBERTY LOAN RETURNS. 


(Continued from page 7) 


Klaw*& Er- 
langer ... 
Knickerb’k’r 
Kossurt 
Lafayette... 
Lambs Club 
Lexington.. 
Po ee 
Liberty .... 
Lincoln Sq. 
Linden 
Lincoln ee 
Longacre... 
Lyceum 
RAFTIO 6c vce 
Lyceum, B 
Luma ..-,.- 
Lyric (1).. 
Majestic ... 
Madison . 
Majestic, Bk 
Manhattan 
Opera H.. 
Manhattan T 
Madison Sq. 
Garden.... 
Mapleton... 
Marathon... 
Marcy T... 
Margaret... 
Meeker .... 
Metropolis C 


M &8 Circuit 
Metropolitan, 


Bklyn 


Midnight Fol- 


See cba 
Midwaut ... 
Midwood ... 
Miller a 
Abe Millman 
Miner’s Bnx 
Montauk Bk 
Monroe, Bk. 
Montauk Ar- 

COGS. 20.00 
Morosco . 
Mt. Morris. 
Morningside 
Myrtle Bk.. 
Nassau, Bk. 
National 
Navy 
Nemo ....«. 
New Albany 
New Amst’m 
Columbia 
Comedy 
Concourse 
Cortelyou .. 
Criterion ... 
ty | re 
Cumberland. 


Decatur .... 


DeKalb 


Elsmere ... 
Empire, Bk 
Empress 
Emmett ... 
Flatbush .. 
48th Street. 
Fordham .. 
4th Ave., 
Bklyn 
Fulton .... 
Friars Club 
Gables ee 
Gayety, Bk. 
Globe, 
Grange 
Grace ...... 
Victoria, 
Bklyn ... 
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Washington, 
Bklyn .. 
West End.. 
Williams- 
burgh, Bk 


Willoughby, 
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Berlin & 
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Bklyn ... 
Columbia, 
Far Rock- 
away 


Dreamland. 
Delancey St. 


Ditmas ..... 


Duffield .. 

DE 60 «400 
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86th Street. 


Maxine Elli- - 
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Empire .... 
Hmpire €2F, 

Bklyn 
5th Ave., Bk 
Folly, Bklyn 
44th Street.. 
14th Street.. 
42d Street.. 
Fulton, Bk. 
Gaiety ..... 


BK..* 
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2,500 
196,400 


43,350 
10,900 


89,000 


10,100 
5,100 


215,060 
109,200 
450 
10,800 


1,950 
12,7 


6,950 


1,950 
19,950 


5,950 
2,300 
53,800 


2,850 
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S853 = 


Cte. 
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100 
18,850 
142,450 
789,050 
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tO “ecsses 1,256 
seals 4 495,050 
The Gold 200 
Grant ‘ 3,050 
‘Vermont ... 900 
Victoria 52,950 
Warwick .- 50,750 
Washington. 63,250 
West End, 

Bklyn 4,150 
Wilners 2,000 
Winslow 

Terrace, 

we oan ee 250 
Winter Gar- 

OM dss 438,000 
Ziegfeld Fol- 

ad kia 227,900 
New 42d St. 21,550 
New Frank- 

Mn ideses 8,050 
New Garden 800 
New Kings- 

5s ae 13,550 
New York.. 114,650 
Nostrand, 

Bklyn 1,950 
116th St.... 30,100 
Olympia ... 103,750 
Olympic, Bk 19,250 
Orpheum, 

Bklyn. ... 1,522,000 
Orpheum, 

Loew’s 26,800 
Orient oe 950 
Oxford, Bk. 13,500 
Palace .. 2,423,650 
Palace, Bk. 109,800 
Panaramo 2,000 
Paradise ... 650 
Pearl Movy- 

ee a ee 600 
Park, Bk 23,050 
PRIM. a0 oko 223,850 
Parkside, ° 

Bklyn 17,700 
Park West. 5,100 
Park View, 

Bklyn ... 6,700 
Peerless, Bk. 4,050 
Photoplay, 

Bkiyn 900 
Playhouse 104,500 
People’s 10,000 
|” 128,050 
Plymouth 201,¢ 
Proctor’s Cir- 

Fare 65,000 
Proctor’s 23d 

a 134,000 
Proctor’s 

58th St... 77,800 
Proctor’s 

125th St.. 76,800 
Proctor’s 5th 

Ave. 449,850 
Progress, 

Bkiyn 1,450 
Moss’ Pros- 

pect ... 49,150 
Prospect, 

Bkiyn ... 279,450 
Public Pal- 

GMs 602 0 300 
Public, Bk 150 
Punch & 

Judy .... 18,850 
Raleigh .... 300 
Regent, Bk. 15,850 
Regent, 28th 

EE" ‘ 2,25 
Regent 140,700 
MOGGH «s..’. 7,250 
Republic 380, 
i eae 2927100 
Rialto, Bk.. 257,950 
Ridgewood . 91,950 
Rivoli ..... 175,450 
Riviera .... 212,750 
Riverside . 1,635,750 
|. er 4, 
Re “545% 216,150 
Screen ..... PE 
Schuyler ... 800 
Selwyn .. 561,350 
3eventh Ave. 82,000 
77th Street.. 10,750 
Sheridan, Bk. 950 
Sheffield ... 6,750 
Shubert 131,500 
Spooner .... 18,250 
Stanley 

Playhouse. 1,150 
Standard ... 7,650 
Star, Bklyn. 61,350 
MOO 4044608 150 
Strand, Bk 7,950 
Strand ..... 8,000 
Subway, Bk. 3,750 
Sumner, Bk. 8,400 
Stage Wom- 

en’s War 

Relief 2,321,800 . 
Symphony 50,650 
Sunset, Bk.. 2,100 
Superior . 900 
Sylvia a 8,100 
Teller-Shu- 

ee eee 59,650 
Theatrical Al- 

lied Trades 1,500 
Theomashefcky S008 
34th Street.. 150 
SRTeaD «.i+- 10,050 
TNF, Bklyn 1,650 
Union Sq... 54,800 
Universe, Bk 250 

U. S., Bk. 5,300 
Universal Lib- 

erty Loan 127,300 


NOTES. ‘ 


At the Greenwich Village Theatre 
Monday evening (“The Better ’Ole”) 
there was a very recherche ‘audience. 
There was Eleanor Robson Belmont 
with her husband and three others, 
Charles Bancroft Dillingham and a 
few friends, James Forbes, and so on. 
Robtrt E. Irwin, erstwhile vaudeville 
manager, is “in front” for the Coburns. 
On the square is what looks like an 
antique shop. The _ proprietor is 
Clivette, the former vaudeville shadow- 
graphist. He has a lot of oil paint- 
ings and bits of bronze, rattling off 
the epedigree of all very glibly and 
wholly irrespective of fact. He has 
paintings purporting to be original 
Corots, Whistlers and heaven knows 
who else, bronze pieces supposed to 
have been made 500 B. C., and if you 
wanted a specimen of any of the old 
masters you might get it while you 
waited. . 





Cincinnati relatives of Harry Khein- 
strom, aged 34, a former resident of 
that city, were notified this week he 
had been killed/in an accident at the 
Hog Island shipyard, where he’ was 
employed. Rheinstrom leaped into no- 
toriety in 1910 when he married Edna 
Loftus against the wishes of his rela- 
tives. In an attempt to prevent the 
ceremony, Rheinstrom’s mother had 
him tried on an insanity charge, and 
he was sent to a private sanitarium. 
Miss Loftus, an English girl, was ar- 
rested on a charge of loitering. After 
she was dismissed and Rheinstrom re- 
leased on a habeas corpus action, the 
couple eloped to Independence, Ky., 
and were wed. The couple settled in 
Los Angeles, on a chicken °anch, but 
separated as a result of muay quar- 
rels. Rneinstrom went east; she re- 
mained in Los Angeles. Reports have 
reached this city, saying she had died 


in an insane asylum. Rheinstrom’s 
father was a millionaire Cineinnati 
distiller. 





An occurrence far from the ordinary 
and, as far as results are concerned, 
distinctly distasteful, attended the 
Liberty Loan sale at the Riverside 
Sunday night (loan workers operating 
then even though the drive was offici- 
ally over Saturday). -A speaker had 
more or less successfully conducted 
proceedings, and was about to exit 
when he took a bullet from his pocket, 
saying that it was shot from a Hun 
gun at Chateau Thierry, and, although 
he had almost forgotten it, was just 
one more thing he wished to “auc- 
tion off.” He asked for bids, and when 
the figure was raised to something 
over a thousand dollars a patron in the 
rear of the house sent word by an 
usher. asking how much he would ac- 
cept to retire and allow the show to 
proceed. Someone in the box sug- 
gested $50,000 be asked. The man in 
the back agreed. The speaker had 
started off, when another voice said 
$51,000. The loan worker remarked 
than if that was the case he might 
just as well try to work the price up to 
$60,000. At that juncture a sailor seated 
in the front arose and told the speaker 
that the first bid had been accepted, it 
having been a sporting proposition 
made to allow the show to proceed. 
The loan worker replied that.the sailor 
was right and went off. The next turn 
(Brooks and Powers) was about half 
way through, when four naval officers 
came down the aisle and arrested the 
sailor, the charge said to be making 
seditious remarks. As the sailor walked 
out someone called out he was pro- 
German. The confused gob denied 
that, and brought forth several Liberty 
Bonds to disprove it. The entire house 
rose to fiyrd out what tas going on, 
while the team on the stage signaled 
the orchestra and walked off. The man 
who bid the $50,000 made himself 
known. He was William Fox. He at- 
tempted to intercede for the sailor, 
but obtained. no attention. 
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MOVING PICTURE 





SUCCESSFUL SCENARIO WRITERS 
RECEIVE HIGH REMUNERATION 





C. Gardner Sullivan Heals the List of F a Photoplay 


Producers. 


Monte Katterjohn Holds a Unique 


Place in Industry as One of the Foremost 
Continuity Writers. 





] 


Writers of original screen stories of 
from three to five years ago hold high 
positions in the scenario end of the 
motion picture industry. But it would 
take a particularly clever person, with 
forcible originality, to establish him- 
self now as a screen writef. 

For the cycle has gone around to the 
published stories, and unless you can 
present your story in book or maga- 
zine form, your chance for screen 
recognition is small. But those who 
have: already established themselves 
as writers of original stories ride the 
top wave of success. 

There is no doubt that the author 
of 258 scenarios, C. Gardner Sullivan, 
a former newspaper man, for the past 
two and one-half years the chief writer 
for Thos. H. Ince, heads the list of 
famous photoplay writers. His salary 
equals that of a railroad president, and 
periodically he receives princely offers 
from oéher producing companies who 
would have him install his typewriter 
within their respective domains. 

Hampton Del Ruth for years con- 
trolled the story destinies of Mack 
Sennett. He helped establish thé fam- 
ous Keystone brand and eventually his 
salary reached the proportions of a 
trust magnate. The “building” of a 
comedy scenario is an entirely differ- 
ent process from that of writing a 
dramatic screen production, and in the 
comedy line no name stands higher 
than that of Hampton Del Ruth. 

Walter McNamara and John Grey 
were two of the men Mr. Del Ruth 
gathered about him. Mr. McNamara, 
though formerly a writer and director 
of dramatic production only, brought 
his keen sense of Irish humor into the 
writing of comedies made at the Mack 
Sennett Studio. 

Anyone would naturally know that 
a decided sense of humor would be a 
necessary- requisite for anyone quali- 
fying for the scenario department of a 
«comedy studio. Thus it was that John 
Grey remained an unobtrusive, but 
wholly valuable cog in the Sennett 
Scenario Department for two years. 

Frank E. Woods, now supervising 
director of stories at the Lasky Studio, 
made an impertant step in-the right 
direction when, about five years ago, 
he resigned the editorial chair of the 
New York “Dramatic Mirror” to take 
his stand as an original writer of 
screen stories. For several years he 
was first aid to Mr. Griffith in getting 
together story-data for Griffith pro- 


ductions. His name is one which is 
held in high respect throughout the 
industry. 

Mary H. O’Connor, a writer of 


novels, was put on the payroll of the 
Vitagraph Company five years ago in 
the West. Her judgment regarding 
what will or what won’t make screen 
material is about as infallible as that 
of erring human beings can be. Miss 
O’Connor was a valuable member of 
the D. W. Griffith scenario department, 
where she became assistant to Frank 
E. Woods. She is now serving in this 
‘capacity at the Lasky Studio. 

Jeanie McPherson has sticcessfully 
established herself as a writer of big 
productions. “Joan the Woman” was 
hers. Mary Pickford’s “A Little Amer- 





ican” duplicated and, in the opinion 
of many, surpassed this success. 


Anita Locs was established first as q - 


sub-title writer. Her reputation in 
this particular line still clings to her, 
though the writing of sub-titles is the 
smaller part of her story-writing abil- 
ity. Anita’s salary has made a fairy- 
story-like leap since those days. She 
is one of the independently wealthy 
women of the industry. 

Frances Marion. is another name 
which suggests a yearly salary very 
little less than that of the President of 
the United States. Mary - Pickford 
found Miss Marion of inestimable 
value in a story way and hence ex- 
perienced a personal loss in her de- 
parture for France as a war corre- 


spondent. 
Anthony Kelly (he’s known as 
“Tony”) persistently wrote and as 


persistently sold original photoplays 
to various producing companies. With 
each script, his selling price experi- 
enced an advance. For a firm to pro- 
cure a Tony Kelly written story or 
continuity was at once a guarantee 
as’ to scenario value. An accumula- 
tion of ideas which Mr. Kelly labeled, 
mentally, “not screen material” has 
been converted by him into a stage- 
play and this had its New York presen- 
tation just a few weeks ago. And now 
film firms will pay higher than ever 
for Tony’s scenario services. 

Agnes Johnson, a young New York 
girl, whose mother was a clever news- 
paper woman, has attained consider- 
able success in the east as a writer 
of ingenue stories. During the past 
winter she attended a class at Harvard 
University, where she distinguished 
herself as a writer of short storiés, and 
now has a play under consideration by 
a New York producing managcr. 

Though the name of Maurice Tour- 
nier, director, is established, yet the 
writer -who has been with him for 
several years in the preparation of his 
stories, has not been showered with 
mention even though his salary is a 
large one. This writer is Charles E. 
Whittaker, a man particularly well- 
versed in a knowledge of story-values 
and a fund of story inspirations. 

Jack Cunningham, a writer of screen 
stories for more than eighteen months, 
established in the Pacific Coast col- 
ony as a prolific writer of continuity. 
Long hours and hard work mean 
nothing to Mr. Cunningham. This fact 
combined with a “Do it now” policy 
has won him particular recognition 
as a continuity writer. 

A name that stands out more prom- 
inently than most screen writers, is 
that of Monte Katterjohn. Monte’s 
pglicy is “When you do something, let 
the world know about it.” As a result 
of his personal enterprise combined 
with his ability to hand a director 
“something different,” Mr. Katterjohn 
holds.a unique place in the photoplay 
writing world. 

Revert to the pioneer days of 
scenario writing and find that Nell 
Shipman was the first writer to estab- 
lish the price of $100 a reel for an 
originai scenario. The Vitagraph was 
the first to pay Miss Shipman this 
high rate of scenario tax. It was for 
a two-reel screen story written by 
her eight years ago. Miss Shipman 
has written a number of feature screen 
successes since then, but she still 
treasures the copy of that eight years 
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EXHIBITORS’ RECORD RECEIPTS 
PRIOR TO INFLUENZA SLUMP 


Country Flooded with Money Brought Call for Cheap Enter 
tainment. War Wages Boosted Business. 


Something of what the highbrow 
tipsters might define as the law of 
compensation is keeping tle film busi- 
ness at the top notch as a big money 
making proposition despite the war. 


The individual exhibitor from coast . 


to coast, taken as an average, is mak- 
ing more money.today than before the 
big fight started. 
bers that when the “Lusitania” was 
sunk and the fury of war ran riot all 
around our compass, exhibitors antici- 
pating &n immediate declaration of 
retaliation from Washington prepared 
for the worst, planned to draw in 
stakes, following a similar precaution 


Everybody remem- 


discussed excitedly by the governing 
boards of the big producing companies. 
The exhibitors and the manufacturers 
got the surprise of their life when the 
agitation of the country through its 
war fever packed film houses as they 
had never been packed before. 

Experts gauged the impetus to busi- 
ness as a transient current that would 
subside as soon as public feeling died 
down. But the big picture business 
that the pre-war fever started strange- 
ly kept up. Men in the presiding 
chairs of the big corporations, who 
knew the period was critical and that 
mistakes of over-production might 
spell colossal calamity for the entire 
film field, drew long breaths of relief 
as they saw the exhibition end stick 
at the maximum degree even though 
they themselves as expert psycholog- 
ical analysts couldn’t explain either 
the rise or its continuance. 

But with the elapse of days, weeks 
and months the perspective cleared, 
and the advisers for the big corpora- 
tions were able to state authoritatively 
just what had happened—what ~had 
hopped the business up and kept it 
there when the market judgment, man 
for man, had been that a frightful flop 
was imminent. It was a manifest of 
the mob unrest. The people of the 
country as a mass wanted relief from 
tension; wanted diversion. Pictures 


offered it, conveniently, cheaply and in 


varying measures satisfyingly. Thus 
big business where everyone had ex- 
pected a slump. 

When Washington let months and 
months pass without making the 
“Lusitania” disaster the provocation 
for a war declaration, and public 
clamor eased up, the exhibition busi- 
ness did drop off, and markedly. The 
experts tackled the problem anew. 
Why hadn’t the added patrons of the 
films: made by the war stuck? Postal 
card inquiries were sent to leading ex- 
hibitors by one big distributing com- 
pany asking for an explanation of the 
emphatic deflation following the em- 
phatic rise. The answers took many 
directions. Many attributed the de- 
creaséd attendance to local conditions; 
many blamed the manifold disturb- 
ances on this side due to the upheaval 





ago screen story which brought her 
the then princely sum of $200. 

Lois Zellner, recently arrived in Los 
Angeles from the east, has made an 
enviable record as a successful photo- 
playwright, four. of. her. plays. heing 
released for production within thirty 
days. At the Ince studio, R. Cecil 
Smith, formerly in the automobile 
business, John Lynch, once a theatre 
manager, and J. G. Hawks, have writ 
ten some exceptional photoplays. 


abroad; many confessed their inability 
to explain. 

The declaration of war from Wash- 
ington to Berlin came overnight, while 
the film men were in their doldrums, 
Then a wail The exhibition business 
and the producing business were facing 
collapse, if not total annihilation. 
Men with big houses in prosperous 


»neighborhoods even were among the 


jeremiads. 


shocking 


Again a miracle! Again a 
pleasing surprise! Again, 
morning, afternoon and night, crowds! 
Again faces unknown to the managers 
of the houses. Everybody expected 
everybody else to think now of only 
serious. things and necessarily give the 
showhouse of all kinds the go-by. 

The old saw that war was what 
Sherman said,it was was dinned ‘in 
households, on street corners,@m bar- 
rooms, clubs, schools, and even in 
churches. The privations recorded in 
newspapers of the countries on the 
other side already involved would soon 
be ours.» Foodstuffs and all econom- 
ics must jump to fabulous standards, 
Even the pennies must be watched. 

The exhibitor got this din at first 
hand. He got it in his lobby, in his 
auditorium, in his home circles. He 
and his fellows of the films decided the 
big business they were now enjoying 
was but a spasm, a convulsion. The 
actual declaration of war meant that a 
day of reckoning was in sight, just 
over the hill perhaps. Whatever the 
period of grace before the deluge 
might be, the end was in sight. The 
picture business was a dead one, 
viewed as a staple investment, and 
must continue a”hazardous uncertainty 
until after the war, whenever that 
might be. 

Exhibitors, waiting for their finish, 
and preparing for it, and planning 
their entries into other avenues of 
endeavor found the suspended sword 
didn’t fall; that with every added da 
of war preparations business, where it 
was possible, got even better than it 
had been. Then came the increase of 
munition zones, added territory, added 
mills, added foundries, added popu- 
lations. 


About this time the rank and file of 
exhibitors and producers began to get 
sudden rays of light. The millions, 
billions and quint-billions that the gov- 
ernment was spending were circulat- 
ing. Men who had never had money 
for luxuries were now supplied in 
excess; men who had been liberal 
spenders became prodigal; neighbors 
who had been tenants soon became 
landlords. . 


Reduced to a concrete discovery, the 
producers and exhibitors awakened to 
the fact that the war had developed a 
picture fever among millions of people 
who had never entered a film house. 
It had kept as patrons beside the 
added colonies the habitual fan, and 
attracted him oftener because every 
day’s war news found him at some 
time in the 24 hours seeking recrea- 
tion that might act as safety valves 
for himself and his family. Then the 
war tax that had at first scared him 
turned out to his amazement to be a 
source of added revenue at his own 
box office, in justifying him in taking 


an.added small percentage at-the same 
time. 

Prior to the general closings busi- 
ness continued at its top wave, with 


the outlook in towns that remained 
open that it will keep on. 


Jolo. 
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(| Week at the Rialto i 
“ONE MORE WEER!” | Mi" Prws tlie 
Public Enthralled 


ECAUSE of the large demand for 
B seats at the Rialto this week, 
it has been decided to continue 
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America’s Answer,” the governments own war 
. a 
film, was booked for a week at the Rialto Theatre 
. the ¢ngagement of “America’s Answer” 


. © f . . - x. ’ 
in San Francisco. or one more weel The engagement 
4 


Positively will end Saturday night, 
October 5. 

es ‘ ° Few pictures have drawn the praise 

| -|that has been heaped up on this, the 

{ -| Government's own official feature No 


It drew such big crowds that the Rialto manage— ‘| production has ever brought the fund 


: -|of information about “our boys” that 
66 > eh ° ‘|has come with this picture from bat- 
ment ‘‘decided to continue the engagement one more [has come with this 
9” ° : It carries thrills in‘ very episode 
week —so as to let everybody see it. € 'land a story in every scene. “America’s 
: Answer” is ‘a comprehensive survey 
both of what Uncle Sam has dane with 
“your money,’ and the adventures 
ke ‘ ‘ . -% ki d d . emg nrg cg ey nae since he}. 
ras set foot on the soil of France. 
America S Answer is ma Ing atten ance reco t The picture tells more of the great 
ae e *‘|{magnitude of Uncle Sam’s efforts—!: 
wherever it 1s being shown. | the greatest undertaking of all time— 

5 than could be carried in reams of 
printed columns. It is drama in which 
) 3; the acters are the stalwart sons of 

_ | America and the theme is the story af 


Make arrangements to secure this thrilling war pe shnle. cay’ lite, ata 
| feature, now, if you have not done so already. It is 
i: one of the war films produced by the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the people of this country and our Allies. 
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. War features so far produced under the Govern- 
ment’s auspices are: 





The Official War Review (Weekly)—Pathe 


e 9 ie ° oi 6 OFFICIAL SEAL OF THE PEOPLE’S FILMS 
Pershing’s Crusaders—First National Exhibitors 











| America’s Answer— Wd Film Corp. — - : 

. ° . Note: The Bureau of War Photographs, 
_ Our Bridge of Ships—Gener al Film Company which recently removed its offices from 

} Under Four F] ags—World Film Corp. Washington to New York, the more read- 


ily to handle the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for pictures, is a department of the 
Division of Films. 


oe The Divisi Films also di h 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION maw 2tisongf Pim sso dtets the 
_ sented by the U. S. and Allied Govern- 

George Creel, Chairman ments. 


All presented by 








Through the Division of Films, Charles S. Hart, Diréctor, Washington, D. C. ERI CRORE TERETE AER RN ANAND: 























MOVING PICTURES 








NEWS OF THE FILM WORLD. 


Paramount’s next release for, Ethel Clayton 
is ““‘Women’s Weapons.” 
—_— 
“A Romante of Happy Valley” is the new 
Artcraft produced by D. W. Griffith. 


Lillian Walker’s next picture will be “Jan.” 
It will follow “The Embarrassment of Riches.” 








“Fat-Heads and Blackfeet” is the first series 
of “Outdoor” pictures produced by the Roth- 
acker Co. 





“The Secret Garden,’’ Lila Lee’s third Para- 





mount, will be ready for release early next 
month. G. Butler Clonesbaugh is directing. 
Nazimova is about to commence work on 


“The Chinese Lantern” under the direction of 
Albert Capellani. 





Arrangements are under way for a reissue 
within the near future of the Marvelous 
Maciste picture by the Hanover. 





Enid Bennett has started a new picture for 
Paramount, at the Thomas H. Ince studio. It 
will be released the latter part of November. 





John Bowers has been engaged by Goldwyn 
to support Madge Kennedy in ‘Primrose,’ 
written for her by Cosmo Hamilton. 

Wallace Worsley, the director, has been en- 
gaged by United Picture Theatres for Kitty 
Gordon’s new picture tentatively called “The 
Nurse,”’ 








Valter Hiers has been engaged by Thomas 
H. Ince for Paramount and will make his 
first appearance with Dorothy Dalton in a pic- 
ture to be released during the holidays. 





Dan Donnelian, Mutual’s branch manager at 
Minneapolis, has been placed in charge of the 
Chicago ,branch, succeeding the late E. H. 
Duffy. 





Metro is making a film version of “The Man 
Who Stayed at Home.” Claire Whitney will 
play the leading role and Herbert Blache will 
direct, 





J. Warren Kerrigan is soon to commence on 
a new Paralta feature. It will be a screen 
adaptation of “Soldiers of Fortune,” by the 
late Richard Harding Davis. 





Kalem is still producing new features in its 
New York studios and do not plan to shut 
down unless ordered to do so by the Board of 
Health. 





“Too Fat to Fight” is the title of a story 
by Rex Beack which Goldwyn will start 
screening immediately. It is scheduled for re- 
lease the latter part of next month. 





Press agents expecting to find time hanging 
heavily on their hands through the general 
curtailment have found plenty to do. One 
agent declares his work seems heavier now. 





Forthcoming releases of the Americun are 
“Rosemary Climbs the Heights,’’ with Mary 
Miles Minter; ‘“‘The Mantle of Charity,” with 
Margarita Fisher, and ‘‘Hobbs in a Hurry,” 
with William Russell. 





Dustin Farnum will start an adaptation of 
“A Man in the Open,” the novel by Roger 
Hocock. Mr. Farnum’s leading woman is 
Winifred Kingston, an English woman hitherto 
identified with dramatic stock. 





W. H. Productions will shortly release four 
new series, two series of 28 each single Key- 
stone comedies to be known as Liberty and 
the Eagle Brands—and two series of 15 each, 
two-reel Kay Bee western dramas, to be known 
as the Union and Columbia Brands. 





The opinion prevails about the local head- 
quarters of the War Division of Films that the’ 
theatres will be active again throughout the 
country by Nov. 11, and the Division is pre- 
paring to release its “America’s Answer” on 
that date. 





Sidney B. Lust, the exchangeman of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed Advisor to 
the Chief Educational Officer under the Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Army. Mr. Lust is 
to teach wounded soldiers projection _ma- 
chi.e operating. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Clef Club, Manhattan; $15,000; P. W. 
Johnson, I. F. Harrington, BE. J. Brown, 
200 W. 136th Street, New York. 

Montague Amusement Corp., Brooklyn; 
$25,000; J: H. Moll, lL. J. Enright, T. J 
Molloy, 589 2nd Street, Brooklyn. 

Chatham Pictures Corp., Manhattan; 
$15,000; S, Wynne, A. Bremmer, M. Alt- 
schuler, 840 Whitlock Avenue, New York. 

The Gentry Amusement Co., of Bloom- 
ington, filed articles of incorporation last 
week at Indianapolis. Its directors in- 
clude James W,. Gentry. John O'Donnell, 
Joseph E, Henley, The Gentrys formerly 
owned the Gentry Dog and Poney Show 
which, wintered at Bloomington, Ill. The 
newly launched enterprise gives “amuse- 
ments” as its object for incorporating. 

DISSOLUTIONS, 
Mirth Amusement Co., Manhattan. 


~ THREE X GORDON. 


Harold Chester: Winthrop Gordcn, 
J. Warren Kerrigan 


ite: Gere os is ciawsec +seeee+sCharles French 
POSTS WOME. oot i csiccaveccsas Lois Wilson 
DID WME. heceuetecieceses Gordon Sackville 
pS Ree Te eee Terre re yore John Gilbert 
WOON. oc Gob ik cc eedicsarereccaves Jay Belasco 
Farmer Muldoon........eeecsiess Walter Perry 
Farmer's Datighter.....cscccecees Beatrice Joy 


Thomas Jefferson Higgins, 

Stanhope Wheatcroft 
Kerrigan is seen as a young 
rounder who ‘‘comes back’’ in “‘Three X Gor- 
don,”’ a Paralta picture shown privately. Young 
Gordon does pretty nearly everything on the 
calendar before his father lets him go to shift 
for himself, which he does, accompanied by 
one of his cronies. They go to a farm in 
haying time and by the time the hay is in 
they have become different beings. They set 
themselves up in a little cabin and decide to 
go in for the reclaiming of rich men’s sons as 
a business—providing the rich man ‘comes 
across’”’ .sufficiently. So successful are they 
that in no time’ they have not only a tidy sum 
of ‘money, but a fine collection of sturdy 
youths whom they have made over from very 
tainted material. Their last feat is the kid- 
napping of the brother of the girl Gordon 
wishes to marry, but who has refused him on 
account of the life he has led, as well as be- 
cause he is largely responsible for her broth- 
er’s dissipatéd condition. But the brother re- 
forms too; the whole party enlist and come 
back to their parents wearing the uniform. 
There is wholesale forgiving and everything 
ends well. 

It is the sort of part Kerrigan does par- 
ticularly well and the fans who prefer him to 
other stars of the screen will be well repaid 
for going to see this latest of his pictures. He 
has been provided with admirable support and 
the picture has been made with evident care. 

The good photography is an asset. 


WOLVES OF KULTUR, NO. 4. 


J. Warren 





AliOS: COPARRON 5 sida cists sheen Leah Baird 
BOW BMGOGO si sa ck ned svevces Charles Hutchinson 
pi FPP rere re rer Betty Howe 
BEGTIO. MOPOMDG . ii iced ec cece aces Mary Hull 
po BT errr eee Edmund Dalby 
Henry Hartman.................-Austin Webb 


Commander Brown, U. 8. N...Wm. Cavanaugh 

There are the usual run of thrills featuring 
the fourth episode of this Pathe spy picture, 
shown privately. The story is built around 
the efforts of German propagandists to secure 
copies of the plans of an American submarine, 
which is in course of construction. 

While the whole thing is highly improbable, 
it does not altogether lack interest, owing to 
the hair-raising “stunts” the principals are 
called upon to perform and the many narrow 
escapes they have from death. Alice Grayson 
(Leah Baird) is ti heroine of these adven- 
tures and Miss Baird takes her medicines like 
a brick. She has sworn to devote her life to 
running down the Hun conspirators, who siew 
and robbed her father and they made frequent 
attempts on her life. Little things like being 
thrown down cellars, bound and gagged, does 
not appear to feaze Miss Baird and she always 
comes up smiling in the next two or three 
scenes afterwards. 

Henry Hartman (Austin Webb) was killed 
off in the present episode. In an attempt to 
get away in a taxi from some Secret Service 
men, the driver lost control of the machine 
and it went over a cliff, result, machine smash- 
ed to pieces and Hartman dead. The whole 
thing was very realistic, the only thing was, 
the dead man on the rocks did not look like 
Hartman in the previorfs scenes. : 

As there are other spies, there will be a 
number more violent deaths before the final 
scenes. 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 


oD ee ee err ee reer res ...-Enid Bennett 
James Watterson Forbes............. Al Ray 
“Bemn’ MOCOGl. «i ossccs snc ceecys Jack Nelson 


“When Do We Eat?” (Artcraft) opens with 
an “Unele Tom’s Cabin” performance played 
most realistically according to the lights of 
the ‘“ten-twenty-thirty’” on the smali town 
route. But it is not all beer and skittles for 
the troopers as the sheriff attaches the effects 
of the company, and little Eva, very hungry, 
leaves town by way of a freight car. 

Little Eva (Enid Bennett) is known off the 
stage as Nora. A tramp is her traveling com- 
panion, and his attentions becoming obnoxious 
the erstwhile Eva jumps off the swiftly mov- 
ing train, rolls down an embankment and 
lands in a field where a number of farmers 
are at work. She is immediately landed in 
jail as a suspicious character. 

Ma Forbes, a kindly disposed woman, takes 
Nora under her charge and brings her home 
to “help’’ with the summer boarders. Among 
these are two crooks who are waiting for a 
chance to rob_the village bank. 

Young Forbes works in the bank. 
the crooks inveigles the young man into a 
sociable game of poker in which he loses 
$300. Not having the amount he steals it 
from the bank. Expecting a woman crook to 
help them out the two men decide Nora is the 
woman. She “gets’ the situation as soon as 
they make overtures to her, impersonates the 
lady cracksman, secures the combination 
from Forbes and as soon as she has the men 
red. handed, gives the alarm. An exciting and 
amusing chase participated in by the ent?#fe 
village ensues, the men ar@ caught and Nora 
is acclaimed a heroine. She becomes Mrs. 
Forbes and goes hungry no more. 

It is a pleasing and original picture and 
Miss Bennett does very good work as the lit- 
tle barnstormer. Every character is well 


One of 


played to the last extra, Direction and pho- 
tography fine. Such pictures are not seen 
often enough. 


LAFAYETTE, WE COME! 


This special production is to serve as the 
initial release of the Affiliated Distributors 
Corporation. It is a six reeler that was pro- 
“duced by Leonce Perret and purchased by the 
Affiliated. The initial showing at a regular 
house will be at the Strand, New York, Nov. 3. 

“Lafayette, We Come!”’ is a war story de- 
veloped into a _ sure-fire applause winner 
through inserts from real war films and the 


use of the flag. It is going to be a money 
maker in the majority of houses, despite its 
story is related in more or less of a hodge- 


podge manner, and at times goes into the dis- 
card entirely to permit the injection of what 
would ordinarily be news weekly material. 
It is this same material that is going to bring 
the audience out of their seats with a cheer, 

BE. K. Lincoln plays the hero to Dolores 
Cassinelli, the heroine. Lincoln is a young 
American, studying music in France in 1914. 
He is in love with a mysterious French girl, 
whom the audience is led to suspect is an 
enemy spy. She is a spy, but working with 
the. enemy, for France. When she mysteri- 
ously disappears, Lincoln returns to America, 
receives a commission in the U. 8S. Army re- 
turns to France and is wounded on the firing 
line. 

He is taken to a hospital where, after his 
sight is restored, he again meets the girl. 
After the misunderstanding is adjusted there 
is a reconciliation. 

While in the hospital Lincoln writes home 
to his folks. It is his letter that prompts the 
insert of the news weekly material, his par- 
ents visualizing the scenes he describes. 

From the standpoint of artistry in pro- 
duction the nicture must be classed as or- 
dinary, though Mr. Lincoln and Miss Cassi- 
nelli give splendid performances. From a 
box office standpoint the picture should be a 
clean-up if played before peace becomes as- 
sured. 

The title, while it seemingly has nothing to 
do with the story, lends itseif admirably to ad- 
vertising purposes. The expression is credited 
to General Pershing at the tomb of Lafayette 
on the occasion of the arrival of the first 
American Expeditionary Force in France. 

Perret’s direction shows nothing extraordin- 
ary but carries the story along fairly well. The 
photography is fair throughout. Titles are 
vague at times. Of the supporting cast there 
is no one standing out. Ernest C. King, Ethel 
Winthrop, Ernest Maupjn and Valentine Petit 
Perret all give rather characteristic interpre- 
tations. Two kiddies are very clever. ~ 

“Lafayette, We Come!” isn’t a picture that 
can just play and make the audiences to 
crowd in, but it is one that may be made a 
record breaker with the right sort and amount 
of publicity. 


SALARIES—THEN AND NOW. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 10. 

The salary question is always up- 
permost with picture players and pro- 
ducers. 

The war unquestionably has brought 
a slump in some instances, but for the 
most part weekly pay envelopes have 
grown fatter. There have been cases 
where players and directors, as well 
as studio executives, sustained finan- 
cial jolts, though the rank and file is 
better taken care of now, meal-ticket- 
ally speaking, than a few months 
ago. 

For instance, salaries of extras in 
Southern California now range from 
$3 to $7.50 per diem; actors average 
$75 weekly in regular stock and $100 a 
week in picture stock, while stars go 
skyrocketing up to something over a 
million a year. 

Real directors are drawing from 
$150 to $350 weekly, while a few of the 
gilt-edged class receive $2,500. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that the 
war has affected salaries, except to 
increase those of players from 25% 
to 30%. 

Featured people are virtually all 
who are left in regular stock, engage- 
ment by the picture being in much 
better favor with the producers, who 
are thereby able to select casts best 
suited to the plays produced. This 
arrangement is also more satisfactory 
to the players, who are making as 
much money, without being under the 
necessity of “bummiag on the lot.” 

Violent drops in salaries have oc- 
curred in the case of certain directors 
and players during the war throu 
changes in positions, as a result of the 
closing of the smaller studios and the 
consequent readjustments, but the 
generous énlistrient of so many mo- 
tion picture people in military service 
has decreased the supply and increased 
the demand so that the war has been 
beneficial in its effects upon film non- 
combatants. 





PICTURE DEATHS. 


Mrs. William Johnson, wife of the 
editor of “The Motion Picture News,” 
died at her home at Bayside, L. I., Oct. 
_ of influenza, after an illness of four 
days. 

Flossie A. Jones, a prominent woman 
exhibitor, died at the Hotel Webster, 
New York City, Oct. 16, of pneumonia. 
Miss Jones was one of the executives 
of the Exhibitors’ League of Wiscon- 
sin. She was also the president of the 
Waukesha Amusement Corporation, 
which controlled four theatres in 
Waukesha, Wis. The deceased came 
to New York for the exposition, and 
was taken ill Oct. 11 with influenza, 
which later developed into pneumonia. 





Shoji Tanaka died at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, Oct. 20, of influenza. 
He was 32 years old, and came over 
here from Japan about three monthe 
ago to play in pictures. 


Harold Lockwood died Oct. 19 at the 
Woodward Hotel, New York, of in- 
fluenza. The deceased was 29 years of 
age, born in Brooklyn, and last ap- 
peared on thespeaking stage with Otis 
Harlan in “The Broken Idol.” For the 
last 7 years he had been in pictures. 
At the time. of his death he was under 
contract to Metro, and its most promis- 





ing star. The funeral services were 
held Oct. 22 at Campbell’s Funeral 
Church. - 


—_— 


R. W. Lynch, vice-president of the S. 
A. Lynch .Enterprises, Inc., and vice- 
bats yn of the Triangle Distributing 
Corp., died Oct. 21 at the French Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, of double pneu- 
monia, which started from the influ- 
enza. He looked after the Triangle 
distributing business on the coast for 
the S. A. Lynch enterprises up to the 
time of his death. He is survived by 
his wife, three brothers (S. A. Lynch, 
Arthur Lynch, manager of the Jeffer- 
son Theatre, St. Augustine, and an- 
other brother at present doing Y. M. 
C. A. work), one sister, Mrs. C. E. Hol- 
combe, also a father and mother, all re- 
siding in Asheville, N. C., where the 
funeral will be held Oct. 28. Deceased 
was also connected with Y. M. C. A 
work at one time. 


LIBERTY THEATRE NOTES. 


During the enforced closing of the Camp Dix 
Liberty Theatre the stage has been occupied 
daily by the Dixie Minstrels, rehearsals under 
the direction of Camp Dramatic Director Nor- 
man Hackett. The “Dixies” have given out- 
door entertainments nightly. 


The Liberty, Camp Dodge, Ia., has arranged 
to offer open air performances of pictures pro- 
viding the division ayer announces that 
open-air gatherings will permitted. 


To prepare the soldiers for self entertain- 
ment after they reach the other side, the fol- 
lowing basic duties have been selected by Test 
Dalton, Dramatic Director, Camp Surgeon, 
Tex.: Let every soldier in camp know there 
is a dramatic director. Let them know the 
director desires to give them what they really 
want. Get in touch’ with the officers to show 
them our desire to co-operate. To secure & 
tabulation of the kinds of plays the soldier 
are interested in, from the soldiers themselves 

Not only are open alr performances receiv: 
ing much encouragement in most of the camps 
but stadiums, as at Camp Pike and open ah 
theatres as at Camp Humphreys, are to be con- 
structed according to the plans of dramatic 
directors, 


H. 8S. Lorch, general director of stock com- 
panies of the Liberty Theatre Division, has 
opened an office in Chicago (Thirteenth Cen- 
tury Build'ng). 


W. V. Turley, general inspector of the Lib- 
erty Theatre Divsion, spent two days in Cam 
Beauregard last week in conference wi 
Colonel Irons, camp commanding officer, rela- 
tive to location of new Liberty Theatre soon 
to be built there. 


“CARRY ON” POSTPONED. 
Syracuse, Oct. 23. 
“Carty On,” the soldier show of Ft. 
Ontario, Oswego, N. Y., intended for 
the 44th Street Roof, New York, Oct. 





21, has been indefinitely postponed 
through the illness of members of 
the cast. 
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CHAPLIN’S “SHOULDER ARMS.” 


“Shoulder Arms,” with Charlie Chaplin, ran 
off at the Strand’s last show Sunday in 36 


minutes, it i owing for a pre-release week 
at that house. Program ays it’s in three 
reels. It’s tl second Cha in i a First 

National an c and the First Jational calls 

Chat Mi | I net 
in 

t I rn I ro 1 

‘ " At ti ( ning he i 
¢ [ l ( il i ward 

drill q ] tr N ] et i 
ter ‘ Af i T ( 

oO t H ( W t 
he ; i t } 
over | t ree 
pri L CC ) iva rt \ waken Olm 
in his tent t tune o *You’ve Got to Get 
Up.” 

Chaplin wrote and directed th tory, the 
opening slide ay rhere are sO Many new 
bits of comedy ind ituatior in this new 
angle of fun making that there will be none 
to say: “Ol I know where Chaplin got that 


stuff from. Thirty years ago in Engiand, etc.” 


His camouflage as a small tree, during which 
he runs through-a wood to escape from a 
German i ymne of the | t and iost original 
pie é of I ly wi Cc ey r put on a reen 

d ert wher ek \ t 
ay t { me ire the 
There i ome i] k, laughably worked in, 
also ‘pie throwing with limburger cheese 
substituted. That occur in the trenches. 
Chaplin in the American trench receives no 
mail, but finally a package of cheese. In dis 
gust, he throw it over th top and in the 
German trench opposite, it hits the Hun of- 
ficer in the face. The trenches are good pro- 
duction bit There is fun also in the dug-out, 
with the water, and a floating candle burning 


one of the boys’ exposed toes. The chances 
are that that would have been found nowhere 
but in a Chaplin. 

“Shoulder Arms” includes much more action 
than generally found in a Chaplin comedy. It 
i¢ chockerful of action all the time, there is 
more “production” to this also, the laughs are 
many, and had Chaplin held back the subject 
until after victory it would have been even a 
bigger comedy, although one must still laugh 
heartily notwithstanding what the subject mat- 
ter forces into memory, but it’s nevér mourn- 
ful fun. 

Chaplin has done his biggest and best with 
“Shoulder Arms.”’ It will do more to quiet 
his analyzers than all the other Chaplin pic- 
tures, from the first one. ‘‘Shoulder Arms” 
with Charlie Chaplin in uniform, without his 
derby hat and cane, says that Charlie Chaplin 
is a great film comedian—-the greatest—legiti- 
mately, and if all the comedy bits are his own 
—not suggested to him by others—then he 
ranks the same as the screen’s low comedy 
author. Sime. 


Ted Hartigan................-Holbrook Blinn 


th av ea ws.) 64 bt hehe Caenn Mabel Trunelle 
Bill Shaunessy............ Ferdinand Titmarsh 
PS) ce hs bbe 60000 ndes 004 dea John Carleton 
| A ee ee Bigelow Cooper 
Police Commissioner. . ...Carleton Macey 


“Power,” with Holbrook Blinn in the lead- 
ing role, was made by the Adanac Film Co., 
and the spectator is further informed that it 
was made in Trenton, Canada. One wonders 
why Trenton, New Jersey, or New York, 
wouldn’t have done as well, as there was no 
special reason to go so far to take such a very 
poor picture. 

Lighting and photography are way below 
the ayerage, blurred and indistinct. 

The picture is reminiscent of what was con- 
sidered passable five years ago, and may be a 
reissue, although the film impressed as being 
old and worn. The title means nothing and 
the story is feebie, poorly told and uninterest- 
ing. It is in a weak way the kind of picture 
Holbrook Blinn is identified with and does 
best. 

Ted Hartigan is a politician who is secretly 
the owner of a gambiing house. He possesses 
a daughter who is in love with Dick Shau- 
nessy, the son of one of his lieutenants and 
himself in the confidence of Hartigan. As 
soon as Hartigan has placed the elder Shau- 
nessy in a position of power, however, he turns 
against his chief and works with another poli- 
tician named Bilton in an endeavor to promote 
a deal to which Hartigan is opposed. He op- 
poses his son’s marriage with Hartigan’s 
daughter, advocating the charms of Miss Bil- 
ton. The two men plan a raid on Hartigan’s 
gambling house for a certain night, but he 
gets wind of the fact and, through his power, 
arranges that the raid take place the pight 
previous. He then contrives to have his rivals 
there and Bilton is caught. Shaunessy he gets 
out after he has compelled him to sign a 
paper promising to pay him twenty thousand 
dollars. This, of course, keeps Shaunessy 
quiet, although it looks to anybody else like 
just plain blackmail. The deal is never pulled 
off and the check is given by Hartigan as a 
wedding present to young Shaunessy and his 
daughter, purporting to come from the elder 
Shaunessy. The three then seek the peace of 
ranch life for the rest of their existence. 

The picture is the worse for being greatly 
padded. Mr. Blinn sterling actor, is wasted 
in the part of Hartigan. The others work hard 

i nati 
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THE IRON TEST, NO 3. 


Carol Holloway, featured with Antonio Mo- 
reno in this Vitagraph serial, has been called 
one of the gamest girls in pictures and after 
her work in the third episod: , he is ec rtainly 
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entitled to the honors. She has a number of 
neck-breaking opportunities in which she seems 
perfectly at home. The third chapter is en- 
titled “The Blade of Hate.” One of the mort 
hair-raising is when she leaps from a horse 
to the hands of Antonio Moreno as the latter 
I head down from a trapeze. The trapeze 
min the air 

I is merely one chapter after another 
ident ind misfortunes to the hero and 


Robert Carson is assisting Oscar Lund in 
making of a new picture. 

Agnes Mare has been added to the tock 

! ny of Famous Players. 


_ 
SHOOTIN’ MAD. 
OE FER PR COAT Se wP G. M, Anderson 
Bg | ti EY ee Pee eee. PES Joy Lewis 
PR GC 6 rk iva i a6 bbe ¥ is Dave Hartford 
ee RE No ae ee Fred Church 
MO DMRMNG 5 Phi cb eeiichoc. bce ale Harry Tood 


G. M. Anderson, now programed as Gilbert 
Anderson in the featuring, and as above in the 
‘cast programing, is the centre of a western 
at the Strand this week, presented by Wm. L. 
Sherry. It looks new, although it could be a 
re-issue in whole or part. 

Nothing noteworthy in the two-rceler. It's 
the Broncho Billy stuff, good enough in its day 
and fine then for Essanay, but completely 
eclipsed since then, through the flood of west- 


erns and other westerns ever so much better. 
Some of the extravagant gun play brought a 
titter from the Strand audience Sunday. That 
eenveyed the opinicn better than anything else 
might have done. When Andcrson first ap- 
peared in the picture there was a slight ripple 
of applause as though a few pfesent recalled 
“Broncho Billy,” but it looks as though An- 
derson would have to build himself up all over 
again in films, in houses anyway catering to 
the grade of clientele the big Broadway 
screen theatres do. Sime, 
Sydney S. Cohen has purchased from Heyne 
& Scharf the North Star, occupying the entire 
block on Fifth avenue, between 106th and 107th 
streets, New York. Seating capacity, 1,500. 
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MAURICE TOURNEUR 


“The legitimate occupation of man’s mind is woman” 


GEORGE MOORE. 


MAURICE TOURNEUR PRODUCTIONS 


- ANNOUNCES 


“WOMAN” 


Written by Charles Whittaker 


Directed by Maurice Tourneur 
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Will be given its pre-release showing at the 


RIVOLI THEATRE 


Broadway and 49th Street, New York, week beginning 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 


Rights to “SPORTING LIFE” in 


the following countries are stil] available: 


South America, Panama, South Africa, China, Japan, Dutch East Indies, 


MAURICE TOURNEUR P 


Italy, Spain and Russia. 


STUDIOS—FORT LEE, N. 


RODUCTIONS 


SELLING AGENTS, HILLER & WILK 


LONGACRE BLDG., 42ND & BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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will be issued during the ensuing twelve months; four superlative story-pictures re- 
leased at intervals which will insure the maximum expenditure of time and thought 
in their making; each an original conception by 


MONTE M. KATTERJOHN 


—who will strive to give you special pictures of extraordinary theme and quality; 
“specials” worthy of the name because of their artistry, technical details, carefully 
selected casts, general production bigness, and coherent, entertaining story values. 

These will range from six to seven thousand feet in length. 

All production details will be under the individual management of the author— 
an arrangement which marks the inauguration of a new departure in the creation 
of quality motion picture entertainment. | 

We believe you will want to exhibit these greater-than-state-rights ger be- 
cause of their tremendous box-office power—created towards pleasing all of your 
patrons. 


Address all communications to 


KATTERJOHN FILMS 


730 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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AMONG THE WOMEN 


By PATSY SMITH 





— 


Well balanced bill at the Fifth Ave., 
the first half, with Stan Stanley and 
Paulines’ Leopards featured. Miss Pau- 
line is above the average woman in 
size, fearlessness and strength of brawn 
and mind—but spoils the impression 
with a yellow soubrettish wig. Garbed 
in black velvet snug bloomers, bodice 
and long panel back, the 
trimmed with yellow fringe, she 
handled five leopards like a man. She 
is the first woman I hawe ever seen 
work in an animal cage with eye 
glasses. 

Miaabel Burke in navy one-piece dress 
trimmed with buttons, opened the 
show with an animated ill. song. 

Miss Florences’ first two frocks are 
the best. A gold lace over turquoise 
is particularly becoming, but she 
could very well save herself expense 
and trouble by dispensing with all but 
the opening frock. It’s a white green 
trimmed, baronet satin sport outfit 
just made for the atmosphere of the 
set. The last costume is entirely out 
of the picture, in fact the last three 
are. 

Miss Hartman (Gardner and Hart- 
man) convinced the 74ience the 
moment she stepped on the stage that 
he was no new comer. She knows 
how tc read lines, and their talk is 
clever and evidently original. She is 
a fine looking blonde and was draped 
in lustrous corn-flower satin in semi- 
Greek lines. Shoes and hose of the 
same color as gown, however, would 
have improved tie tout ensemble. 

Bert Baker’s splendid support were 
in the same gowns as when recently 
reviewed, as was petite Mrs. Stan Stan- 
ley. 

Emma Stephens was an animated 
picture in point d’sprite net and lace, 
before her apple green velvet drop. 


whole 
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“The Beauty Revue” at the Olympic 
this week is a re-hash of “The Charm- 
ing Widows” of, last season. The 
chorus make a rugged background for 
three good looking women principals. 
An auburn haired end girl is the pret- 
tiest and both end ‘girls deserve 
special mention on their vivacity. Ada 
Lum is quite as coldly tolerant of her 
surroundings as before—only putting 
interest in the purported “specialty” 
she does with Eddie Dale. Helen Gib- 
son had the burden of the work and 
most charming gowns. Her daintiest 
was a delicate orchid overskirt ap- 
pliqued with silver lace motifs over a 
silver lace -skirt. Sheer lace wings, 
fastened at wrists and a small oddly 
becoming silver lace hat was worn. An 
opal bodice atop blue and white net 
skirts was her oniy becoming gown. 
It mighi be improved if opalesques 
were cut off at waist line. Florence 
Whitford, the soubret, didn’t take her 
part seriously, never looking at any- 
one she had lines with—smiling them 
out to the audience with complete in- 
difference as to what they meant. She 
had the peculiar faculty of looking 
pretty one minute and uninteresting 
the next. She might have added ex- 
pression by putting some sort of color- 
ing on her eyelids—they were white. 
A pink and white ribbon frock and a 
shaded violet banded in silver were 
both very pretty. 

A purple velvet drapery embroidered 
in brilliant design over shaded chiffon 
and a smart purple turban, worn at 
opening was about the most attractive 
outfit Miss Lum wore. Some of her 
gowns were made over from last year, 
and had too much trimming. For in- 
stance, for. her.apecialty.she was ina 
turquoise blue georgette foundation 
with pink velvet ribbon apliqued in 
Roman border design, gold _finish- 
ing the lower edge. Two strips of 
accordion plaited orange chiffon fell 
down back. An _ overskirt of nile 
green georgette with gold lace insert- 
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ings, outlined with the pink velvet rib- 
bon, had a five-inch border at bottom 
of white fur. Two shades of green 
feather topped a small mushroom hat 
of turquoise georgette. Some combi- 
nation! 

For the finale of the first act the 
girls carried great half circle placs on 
their backs with two tabs hanging 
trom bottom. At a given signal they 
opened up, covering the girls com- 
pletely, the tabs forming pants—the 
whole showing soldier boys against a 
red white and blue background. The 
idea is good, but crudely worked out. 

Peacock blue and nile green made 
good looking opening costumes for the 
girls. Black and white for the “Dinah” 
number, an orange, lemon and nickel 
blue, combination for the pickout num- 
ber, and the gowns of “The Beauties 
of B’way” were above the average 
shown on_this Wheel. 

A festive program of eleven acts 
packed the Alhambra Monday after- 
noon with a live, wise audience. 
suzzell and Parker, No. 2, put over a 
walloping hit that wasn’t forgotten 
throughout the show. The odd little 
basket pocket arrangement is on Miss 
Parker’s last change. It’s a charm- 
ing gown of orchid and green. 

The setting for the Leon Kimberly 
and Helen Page turn is an apartment 
house drop, with vestibule opening. A 
curtain of wide panels of flesh pink 
and. deep green is stencilled in black, 
and a gold brocade cyclorama studio 
interior is stencilled in brown. Chil- 
son Ohrman wore her pretty gown of 
silver brilliant cloth and black velvet, 
and has revived her kittenish wiggle 
of last season—which isn’t being done 
this season at all. 

Mabel Russell is now in full maid’s 
attire—short skirt, apron, etc.—when 
husband Eddie Leonard calls her out 
for a bow, after the plant in the &4udi- 
ence has called for her. 

Ruth Roye, in ag tough a spot as 
could have been picked, stepped out 
and made good, as she always does in 
any old spot. She was in a delightful 
frock of lavender and silver scroll bro- 
cade, the skirt draped up on one side 
and falling loose over the other hip, 
disclosing a lace foundation. The tiny 
lace bodice had wide gold lace sleeves. 
A box eton was bordered with blue 
fox, as were the sleeves, and touches 
of apple green in the friil at neck, fac- 


ing of top skirt and in piping on bodice | 


and girdle made a pretty contrast. 

The female end of Walker and Texas 
(roping act) is not only pretty, but 
brings to the Wild West cowgirl and 
boy costumes a touch of femininity in 
the way of embroidered silk shirts and 
fresh velvet divided skirts (she changes 
three times) that adds to the act. 


If Tommy Payne (of Tommy and 
3abe Payne, who open the show) at 
the American the first half has a mom- 
mer she ought to spank the stage 
aspirations out of him, and if its Babe 
Payne that encourages him she ought 
to be sent to bed without her dinner 
some night. There is some hope for 
the girl, she has a bright, lively per- 
sonality, but no hope for the boy, if 
he persists in his stage career in the 
clothes he is now wearing. It’s un- 
canny to see young folks in these days 
in such old-fashioned wardrobe, which 
must have been handed down from the 
old circus or museum spangled age. 
This looks like a western product. 
The Sharashima Brothers just escape 
a bie laugh with their name—a slight 
typographical error would make it 
Shakashima. 

Few would want to go to the trouble 
the woman of the Flagg and White 
act does. She is made up quite half 
way down her back, and looks so thor- 
oughly a handsome mulato there is 


some excuse for the old-time business 
of pulling a glove off. A metallic 
clath dress was veiled in green chiffon 
embroidered in opalesques. A green 
hat faced with white, gloves and foot- 
wear were all in spotless harmony 
with the clean makeup. 

The girl of Schooler and Dickinson 
has such a young face she should wear 
more youthful frocks. Not that her 
present ones are not good, but their 
lines are too old. She has a whole- 
some pretty manner, and can dance 
as well as sing. As soon as the boy 
in the act dances with her (at the 
finale) you realize what a good pianst 
he is. 

Olive May is a far more dignified, 
staple single than usually at the 
American. Pink net over silver cloth, 
with Irish green net drapery over 
shoulders and arms, was becoming to 
her blond type. The woman in “Sher- 
man Was Wrong” appears to be a 
graduate from a dramatic school, with 
her crying drawl and affected imper- 
sonation. She has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to stand out in the playlet by 
being a regular girl, but misses it. 

Kate and Wiley made a pretty pic- 
ture in their white silhouette gym- 
nastic posings. 


“WOMAN” ONLY AT RIVOLI. 


S. L. Rothapfel is making another 
experiment at the Rivoli next week, 
when he offers only a feature picture 
and his musical auxiliaries. Not even 
the news weeklies will be shown. 

The picture is the big Maurice Tour- 
neur productions, “Woman,” written 
by Charles Whittaker. 

Speaking of it Rothapfel said: “It is 
the only picture I have ever seen that 
merits such an action on my part.” 


Henry Seigle Recovering. 
Henry Seigle, New York sales man- 
ager for the Select, was removed to 
his home this week from the French 
Hospital, where he underwent a series 
of major operations. He will return 
to the office next week. 








MONTE M. KATTERJOHN 
The announcement relating a new producing 
organization, to be known as KATTERJOHN 
FILMS, heralds the inauguration of a new 
departure in picture production. ~ 
MONTE 


TE M. KATTERJOHN, one of_ the 
Sereen’s best known writers, will be in direct 
personal charge of all production departments 
of the new organization. 

“It is rather the unusual thing,” says Mr. 
Katterjohn, “for the creator to assume com- 
plete charge of the production of a series of 
motion pictures, but the innovation is simply 
a teal development of the prevailing ten- 
dency among producers. It has long been 
réenlized that the item: ef. stery velues is. of 
paramount importance, *even those producers 
who have recognized this fact have been con- 
tent to sacrifice story to studio precedent, 
with a meu impairment of the value 
of their completed pictures.” 

Mr. Katterjohn will be in New York shortly 
to’ arrdnge for the production and distribu- 
tion of Katterjohn Films. 


SCOUTING FOR RELEASES. 


Even with the enforced closing down 
of all picture producing by the standard 
producing companies that signed the 
agreement there are apparently enough 


features in sight to supply the pre- 


release houses in the country. 


This week the Strand, with the Chap- 
lin picture in its safe, is insisting on 
running it as per contract. While 
there was a rush to see it the health 


board refused to permit standing room, 
. . - —- +e- : 
and when all seats were occupied they 


‘Were prevented from selling any more 


tickets. As a result, whenever the 
house emptied, it took fully half an 
hour each time to refill the seats. 

For next week the Rialto is running 
William Desmond in “The Pretender,” 
and the Rivoli, Lina Cavalieri in “A 
Woman of Impulse,” both released 


some time ago, but never ‘shown at 
these theatres. The following week 


the Rivoli has Maurice Tourneur’s new 
feature, “Woman.” 

The three big pre-release houses in 
Times square are scouting around in 
search of features made prior to the 
shut-down by independent manufac- 
turers; but never yet shown in New 
York. The majority of such pictures 
have been turned down in:the past, but 
will prove acceptable in the emergency. 

Owing to a strike of feeders at the 
printers in New York all the metro- 
politan playhouses were compelled to 
resort to single-sheet programs for 
their patrons. 


EMBEZZLEMENT CHARGE. 


Chicago, Oct. 23. 

The embezzlement of $54,000 is 
charged in indictments against officials 
of Lincoln Pictures Classic. The affair 
was a stock scheme for negro race 
films. 

Defendants are Henry Belmar, pres- 
ident; Frederick Gennison, scenario 
writer and sales manager; directors, 
Herman Lies, William Seymour and 
Frank Forester. 


° TROUBLE ADJUSTING. 

Something of a revolt was reported 
at the Universal executive offices last 
week over a proposed salary reduction 
due to the condition of the industry 


All employees in receipt f $25 and 
over were notified that during the tem- 
porary closing down of production 
their salaries would be cut 50 per cent. 
and I. O. U.’s for the other half given 
them, payable when business assumed 
normal proportions. Later this was 
rescinded and the “other half” prom- 
ised verbally. 

When pay day arrived even the ver- 
bal promise was not forthcoming. 
Among others, Dr. Baer, assistant to 
Harry Levey in the industrial depart- 
ment, refused to accept the money ten- 
dered and after protesting to R. H. 
Cochrane, was paid in full and quit. 
Others who protested were given two- 
thirds, whereupon the remainder who 
had accepted half pay rose up and 
yelled. 


through the epidemic. 


Picture House Conditions in Iowa. 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 23. 
Resolutions were adopted last week 
by the local union of the Motion Pic- 
ture Operators, affiliated with the I. A. 
T. S. E., requiring better sanitary con- 
ditions in the picture houses through- 
out the state. 
The State Federation of Labor, it is 
anticipated, will endorse the action. 


JACK CUNNINGHAM 


Staff Writer Robert Brunton Studios, 
Los Angeles 





Recent Releases for Barriscale, Keenan, 
Glaum and Kerrigan 
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COAST PICTURE NEWS 


By GUY PRICE 


Los Angeles, Oct.. 19. 
Syd Chaplin has returned from the east. 





Frank Beall is directing for Fox. 


~ 





Thomas H.. Ince leaves shortly for Chicagd. 





J. B. Chapman is handling the Brunton 
studio nublicity. 





Al Ray, manager and owner of Miller’s, has 
returned from a deer hunt near Kernville. 





Sam H. London, author and producer, is 
making a tour of the territory. : 





Viola Dana is en route west tc do another 
series of Metro pictures. 





Theda Bara is coming back to California 
within a few weeks. 





Bill Desmond starts work at the Willis and 
Inglis studio next week. 





Sam Work, road man for Haworth, is en 
route to Los Angeles. 





Kenneth O’Hara, former publicity man with 
local film companies, is now in the tank corps. 





Jack Cunningham has brought his parents 
from the east. 





Joe Rock is training his new car to climb 
telephone poles. 





Hugh Fay lost one of his pet Mexican 
beans. 





The Lasky Home Guards are trained to the 
nth degree of perfection. 





Harry Northrup has concluded his engage- 
ment with the Fairbanks Co. 





Ed Durling is daily expecting to be called 
to the colors. Route: the tanks. 


George Fitzmaurice, the Astra vice-presi- 
dent and director, is now a confirmed Cali- 
fornian. 


John Jasper bas resigned as Chaplin studio 
manager. Alf Reeves, brother of the famous 
Billie, succeeds him. 








Lew Cody has returned from New York, 
where he reports the high cost of seeing the 
bright lights soaring every night. 





Walter Edwards, the director, took a vaca- 
tion recently. It was his first real one in more 
than two years. 





Word was received here that Bennie Zeid- 
man is slowly recovering from the influenza in 
Chicago. 





Lew Cody has moved into the Hollywood 
_Hotel, to experience the sensation of being 
looked at through lorgnettes. 





Charles Gunn, who recently deserted the 
film, will return to the speakies, via the 
Morosco, as soon as the Flu order is rescinded. 





J. G. Hawks has assumed control of the 
Goldwyn scenario department, succeeding Wil- 
lard Mack. 





The Misses Shaw and Campbell, Orpheum 
touring, are vacationing with their relatives 
here. 





The Community Theatre, patronized chiefly 
by the movie crowd, was closed by the Span- 
ish Influenza ban. 





Walter Wright, the director, is anxious to 
get into the serious end of film directing. He 
is growing tired of comedies. 


Albert Capellani and party, including June 
Mathis, author, and her mother, have arrived. 
Capellani will direct Mlle. Nazimova, who is 
due shortly. 





Other stars who will turn their faces west- 
ward before the end of the month are: Emmy 
Wehlen, Emily Stevens, Ethel Barrymore, 
Hale Hamilton. 





A. committee of local newsparcrwomen, com- 
prising Grace Kingsley, Florence Lawrence, 
Cynthia Gray, Pearl Rall, Mrs. Florence Parks 
and Mrs. Guy Price, have awarded Dr, Homer 
J. Arnold, of Los Angeles, first prize in the 
Carmel Meyer “Kaiser’s Message” contest. 

When the Goldwyn Co. moves west, one of 
the happiest directors in the world will be 
Reginald Barker, who is handling Geraldine 
Farrar. Barker has been anxious to return 
here ever since he went to New York. 





Belle Bennett and Thurston Hall, former 
picture players, received big ovations upon 


their appearance at the head of Ed. Price’s 
Alcazar stock company. in San Francisco, ac- 
os to report brought back from the Bay 
City. 


ROTHAPFEL HAS CONVICTIONS. 


One Sunday afternoon Samuel L. 
Rothapfel watched the first show at 
the Rivoli. At its conclusion he or- 
dered eliminated from his animated 
pictorial, or news weekly, scenes show- 
ing the results of the terrific explosion 
in New Jersey and the signs on the 
front of the house changed so there 
would be no announcement advertis- 
ing scenes of the explosion. 


To a VARIETY representative, who 
happened to be present, Mr. Rothapfel 
explained that the after-effects of the 
explosion were not pictures of the ex- 
plosion itself, and, hence, it was not 
keeping faith with his audience. 


This brought about the subject of 
exhibitors editing pictures according 
to their own ideas, a pfactice very 
much frowned upon by producers, but 
with no remedy in sight. 


“IT don’t like to cut pictures as a 
rule,” Mr. Rothapfel said, “but occa- 
sionally it is necessary. Many pictures 
are spoiled by bad cutting and assemb- 
ling. In my opinion a director should 
assemble his own picture. If he can’t 
assemble, he can’t direct. 


“Sometimes people working with 
pictures become stale. As an outsider 
I feel that often a situation may be 
changed for the better, made more 
dramatic, better psychology interpo- 
lated by closing up a scene, the tempo 
improved, and so on. Then again there 
are certain things I won’t permit to be 
shown in my houses—a snake, for in- 
stance, which may have an effect upon 
a delicate woman. 

“In many instances the stars have 
too much leeway, hogging most of the 
scenes, interfering with the pro- 
gression of the story, more than sati- 
ating the picture with their person- 
ality. 

“T claim that a story can have drama 
no matter what its other qualities. A 
man walking across a room may there- 
by project drama, if properly done. 

“Lack of material is all nonsense. 
Every story ever told can be retold 
with a new vein and from a new angle. 

“There has been no appreciable ad- 
vance in the motion picture in the 
past*two years. In my opinion the 
next big step will come from a source 
unheard of at the present time and 
from someone new to the field. I think 
it will be through the medium of pho- 
tographing ‘behind the eye,’ instead 


of the front, bringing to the industry ~ 


the pantomimic art in its highest form 
as applied to the camera. The day of 
the close-up showing the tears on the 
actor’s face is a thing of the past.’ You 
must allow for the imagination and 
intellect of your audience.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Rothapfel 
he was basing conclusions on his own 
superior audiences, and that pictures 
were not made exclusively for his 
clientele, but for average audientes. 
To which he replied: 

“There is no such thing as an aver- 
age audience. They vary constantly, 
and one is as intelligent as another.” 

“Do you mean to say,” persisted the 
interviewer, “that the patron of a ten- 
cent ‘movie’ can appreciate psychology 
as well as your Rialto and Rivoli clien- 
tele?” 

“Absolutely. I received my original 
education as an exhibitor in a mining 
town and found my audiences there 
were as quick to absorb the psychol- 
ogy of a picture drama as my present 
patrons. The psychology, of course, 
must be sound. Meat is meat, whether 
served to you at Rector’s, Astor, or 
on the Bowery.” 

“But,” persevered the interviewer, 


THE FALLEN ANGEL. 


John Smith, 34, was convicted and 
sentenced to an imterarediate ” prison’ 
sentence of from six months to three 
years in the Court of Special Session, 
Monday, after having pleaded guilty 
to passing worthless checks. 

Smith first showed on the Film 
Rialto about six months ago, claiming 
he was “Tiger” Smith, an ex-pugilist; 
that his grandfather had died in Den- 


ver, and in the settlement of the estate . 


he had received several millions. At 
the time he was in tow of Lester Park 
and E. Lanning Masters, who were 
promoting the Lillian Walker Picture 
Corporation. 

Smith stalled after he had led them 
to believe he would finance their prop- 
osition. At his trial it developed he 
had duped several picture actresses, 
handing out promises of marriage and 
starring contracts with a lavish hand. 
Getting checks cashed on the strength 
of his promises, the checks were found 
to be worthiess and his arrest fol- 
lowed. 


RAPF’S PROPAGANDA FILM. 

Harry Rapf has completed a war 
propaganda feature which he will have 
ready for release in about two weeks. 
Rapf is keeping the title under cov@r 
at present. The picture was made 
under the direction of Frank Crane 
from a story by S. Jay Kaufman, of 
the Evening Globe. The scenario was 
written by Coolridge S. Streeter. 

A number of the important scenes 
were taken at Camp Merritt, N. J., and 
the member of the Women’s Motor 
Corps of America under command of 
Mrs. Leo Carrillo’ play an important 
part in the picture. 

One of the last scenes that were 
taken depicts an éntertainment behind 
the lines abroad, and Irene Franklin 
and Burton Green appear in this, the 
filming having been done immediately 
after their return from France last 
week. 


STARS START WEST. 


A trio of Goldwyn stars are now on 
their way to the Coast. They are Mae 
Marsh, Mabel Normand and Pauline 
Frederick. 

It was reported that Miss Frederick 
would remain in the east this winter, 
but last minute arrangements were 
made for her to leave. 


Brandt Back with Grip. 

Joe Brandt, of the Universal, re- 
turned to New York this week cutting 
his trip by three weeks. On his re- 
turn he was suffering from grip, and 
did not put in an.appearance at the 
offices of the company. 


ANTI-BOOZE FILM. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ of America, which is behind 
a campaign for prohibition under the 
title of “Strengthen America’s Cam- 
paign,” are about to release the first 
of a series of picture, that they have 
had made under the direction of Harry 
Levey, of the Universal’s industrial de- 
partment. 

One of the slogans of the campaign 
is “Fight Booze with Films.” 

i ® 





“suppose you served the Bowery hun- 
gry man with pate do foie gras? 
Would he enjoy it? 

Quick as a flash Rothapfel rejoined: 

“What is pate de foie gras?” 

“Chicken livers.” 

“Correct. Your Bowery man eats 
chicken livers also. Different garnish- 
ment does not alter the fact. The il- 
literacy in the picture business is not 
on the patron's sidc=-it -exists* ir the 
producing.” 

An intention to query Mr. Rothapfel 
on the proposition that if pate do foie 
gras were not chicken livers what the 
answer then might be was stepped 
through the day coming to a close. 


~ 


CHAPLIN HELD OVER. 


“Shoulder Arms,” the second of the 
Chaplin’ pictures ‘for “the First Na- 
tional, is to be held over for a second 
week at the Strand, where it received 
its first New York showing this week. 
The decision of the Strand manage- 
ment was rendered late Tuesday after- 
noon, but prior to that time contracts 
had already been entered into between 
the United Booking Office, Marcus 
Loew, and the Broadway for runs of 
the picture. 

Ten of the Keith theatres in New 
York and Brooklyn will play the pic- 
ture beginning Monday. As the Chap- 
lin film runs 35 minutes the booking 
of it at the vaudeville houses will mean 
the elimination of at least two acts 
from the bills. 

The Broadway has booked the pic- 
ture for the full week, and the Loew 
houses are to play it a half week where 
there is vaudeville, and in the regular 
picture houses a two-day run will be 
given, 

The price that the First National has 
received for the picture is $437.50 a 
week for each of the houses. In its 
contract with the U. B. O. the charge 
is made on the basis of two reels at 
$25 a reel, with the third reel being 
charged for at the rate of 25 per cent. 
ot the total for the first two, bringing 
the daily rental to $62.50. The same 
arrangement exists with the manage- 
ment of the Broadway. 

The Strand’s pre-release showing 
was contracted for with a $1,000 flat 
rental, and a percentage of the profits 
over $15,000 gross on the week. The 
second week’s arrangement could not 
be learned, but it is believed that jt 
will bc the same as that held by the 
other houses. 

Although the First National Exhib- 
itors’ Exchange would have much pre- 
ierred holding off the local exhibition 
of the new Chaplin film, “Shoulder 
Arms,” until after the general reopen- 
ing of the theatres, the New York 
theatres open*holding the contracts de- 
rided the picture should go through 
as per previous arrangement. 


ALL SERVICE’S STORIES 


The Mayflower Photoplays Corpora- 
tion have closed a contract to cbtain 
all the picture rights to the writings 
of Robert W. Service, the Canadian 
poet. They have the stories published 
in three volumes, “The Spell of the 
Yukon,” “The Rhymes of a_Red Cross 
Man” and one other, 

Four of the Service poems have keen 
picturized and were hits. 

The Mayflower will select several 
of the others and start immediately 
on the making. 


ADMISSIONS CUT DOWN. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 23. 

While the majority of Central New 
York film houses are steadily raising 
prices, the Strand, Ithaca, announces a 
reduction “in spite of the increased 
cost of film and overhead expense,” 
The cut ranges from five to ten cents. 

The Strand books Goldwyn, Fox and 
Chaplin features. 


MILLER JOINS MAYER. 


3Jernard Miller, with Universal as 
private secretary to Carl Laemmle, 
has resigned and will in the future be 
with Louis B. Mayer, of Boston. 

The Mayer offices at 2 West 45th 
street, will be opened Nov. 1. Miller 
will act as personal representative of 
Mr. Mayer, with Joseph F. Lee re- 
maining as chief of sales and confiden- 
tial man to the producer. 

Lichtman’s Exchange Trip. 

Al Lichtman, of the Paramount-Art- 
craft, left Monday for a week’s trip to 
the various exchanges of the company. 
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WHICH OF THESE TWO ARE YOU, 
AN EXHIBITOR OR A PRODUCER? 


oe 
Adolph Zukor, President of Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion, Explains Why It Is Impossible to Be Both. 
“It Is for You to Decide Which Path 


Your Interest Lies.” 





By ADOLPH ZUKOR. 


(VARIETY has felt for a long time that a definite expression should be 
made by one of the leaders of the industry on one of the greatest problems 
at present confronting the motion picture industry: the duplication of effort 
and the resultant r ny UStON Cause d h vy €.4 hi ul 
It requested the President of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation to 
write an article on this important subject, and the following ts the response.) 

After careful deliberation, { have decided to comply with VARrery’s request 
for a frank expression of opinion on the vital issue that has been developed in 
the industry by those factors in the trade which aresplaying the double role 
of producer and exhibitor. I have been asked repeatedly by exhibitors through- 
ott the country to express my opinion on this important matter, but have al- 
ways withheld from facing that task because of the belief that my present posi- 
tion and that of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation might be misconstrued 
through such a declaration. 

VaRIETY’s specific recognition of the situation, however, and its request 
for a definite statement of fact and opinion can not now be ignored without 
the same possibility of misconstruction of motive. I therefore feel it my duty, 
not only to my own company, but to the industry at large, to paint the true pic- 
ture of a situation which, if permitted to continue, will soon be beyond the 
control of any one factor, or all the factors, in the industry. 

The evil of producing and exhibiting coalitions is one of the gravest perils 
that has ever confronted the motion picture industry. For some time past this 
condition has been developing and now threatens to halt the industry’s progress, 
if indeed it does not set it back beyond the point at which it first took its place 
among the organized industries of the day. It has been permitted to develop 
this far because no one individual, either producer or exhibitor, has dared face 
the facts himself, and compel other producers and exhibitors to face them 





J 4 . . Be a ty . 
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LUNG producing COMODMNALIONS. 


with him. 


Let us suppose that we are facing each other and have just decided that we 
wish to remain in the business in which we are engaged. Do you believe you 
can produce, distribute, and exhibit motion pictures, all at the same time, with 
equal ability in all of these three distinct fields? Frankly, I anr sure you don’t. 
Then why do a thing if it is not the thing you can do best—or why do other 
things in addition to the thing you can do best, thereby taking away from the 
maximum results you could accomplish by concentration upon that one thing? 
The day of butcher and baker and candle-stick maker embodied in one person- 
age has passed—forever. In the modern industrial and commercial world, under 
the fusion of keen competition and the application of highly scientific processes, 
it is the specialist—the expert in an individual field of thought or activity—who 
alone survives. Young as the motion picture industry is, it has progressed so 
rapidly and so far within a short space of time as to develop unique talents and 
create a new variety of specialists. No less true than the physical law that a 
body cannot occupy two places at the same time is the psychological law that 
a mind cannot do two separate things equally well. 

The tremendous opportunities along new avenues of activity which the mo- 
tion picture opened up attracted to the industry men with keen and agile minds, 
men with an inclination toward original thought. These men, ob¢ying the naf- 
ural law of mind and will, sought that strata of the trade into which their native 
talents and tendencies best fitted them. So D. W. Griffith, Cecil B. DeMille, 
Thomds H. Ince and Maurice Tourneur mingled their dramatic genius with the 
new-born screen art, and emerged as the foremost creators of the photoplay; so 
S. L. Rothapfel, Moe Mark, Harold Edel, Eugene H. Roth, Sid Grauman, John H. 
Kunsky, and many other great exemplars of the art of exhibition—for it is an 
art in the same degree as that of production—found themselves attracted to the 
theatre end of the business, to the temples that they knew would be reared 
in which the people might worship the new amusement-god; so Jesse L. Lasky, 
Wnm. A. Brady and Max Karger contributed their combined administrative and 
artistic experience and became the great producing executives of the industry; 
so Hiram Abrams and Walter E. Greene, W. W. Irwin and Richard A. Rowland 
applied their sound business sense to the new commercial problems which the 
industry presented for solution, and developed into the foremost distributors of 
the photoplay. These men all specialized, and in the fields in which they con- 
centrated their efforts have attained their greatest success and prestige. 

After years of constant thought for the betterment of the industry, for the 
progress of the organization with which I am associated, and for my personal 
advancement to the highest point of efficiency which I can possibly reach, I am 
convinced that the most important question I can ask myself, or any member of 
my organization, is: “ARE YOU SPECIALIZING?” If you are, you are insur- 
ing your business or the branch of it in which you are engaged. If you are not, 
your business in disintegrating, whether it is paying you dividends today or not; 
for the man who is specializing while you are not will control your business 
before you have become aware of his interest in it. 

But even a more important protection for your business than the fact that 
you are specializing in your branch of it is the security that comes of the knowl- 
edge that others are also specializing in their branches of the industry; for' 
unless there continue to be producing specialists, scenario specialists, financial 
specialists, the greatest and most elaborate theatres wiil not have attractions 
for their screens, the best equipped studios will not have materials for pro- 
duction, the best managed exchanges will not have sufficient film with which to 
maintain themselves, and the industry will retrograde first and disintegrate 
finally, because of the lack of specialization. Translate this thought into every- 
day terms of your own business. The only way a retailer can assure himself of 


a consist-“t quantity and quality of any product is to encourage the maaufac- 
turers of chat product to produce it at a profit to themselves. The only way a 
manufacturer can assure himseif of a consistent revenue is to make that product 
as well as he possibly can and then sell it to the retailer at a price so low, in 
proportion to the quality, that the latter can sell it again at a profit to himself. 
But the quality of the goods must be high enough to sell itself over again. That 
is the big problem in every industry today, and in the motion picture business 
as well—TO MAKE THE VERY HIGHEST POSSIBLE QUALITY AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE SELLING PRICE. 

We should all realize that the most effective way to develop the industry 
to its largest capacity is to maintain a broad open field of endeavor in its every 
branch. The exhibitors now enjoy the advantage of having the choice of several 
well-established feature programs from which they can select any range of sub- 
jects suitable to their individual requirements. Also because these producing 
firms are well established they are in a position to produce pictures far ahead 
of release date, giving the exhibitor an added advantage in being able to ar- 
range his bookings far in advance, and therefore avail himself of a careful selec- 
tion of subjects. The producers, in feeling that they have all the exhibitors in 
the country as prospective customers, are encouraged to make greater efforts 
and expend bigger sums for their productions and equipment. On the other 
hand, the exhibitors, in keeping all their lines open, have the choice of all the 
productions on the market. In this manner the business opportunities of both 
factors are unrestricted and permissible of any possible expansion. The mo- 
ment exhibitors limit the market of producers, or the producers limit the buying 
opportunities of the exhibitor, the business is retarded and its growth is 
stunted. The retailer of every other business examines all the samples of the 
product in which he is dealing, and selects the best. The exhibitor is the retailer 
of the picture industry, and should follow the same merchandising principle of 
examining all the samples and selecting the best for his requirements. 

Why build barriers about your own business—why limit your own field—why 
create your own competition? 

There are psychological influences which impair the efficiency of the ex- 
hibitor who produces or the producer who exhibits. The exhibitor judges hu- 
man nature in the aggregate by the comparatively small number of people who 
visit his theatre. Very often there are sectional differences of opinion. We see 
the manifestation of this principle in politics, and with plays and novels. The 
exhibitor-producer is apt to read the nation’s amusement desires by the box- 
office receipts in one type of theatre, and in most cases the best type of theatre— 
for the small exhibitor can have no interest in a producing company. 

It seems amazing to me that while the producer has always appreciated the 
intricate groups of knowledge necessary to an exhibitor for the successful carry- 
ing on of his business—comprising a mastery of architectural values, the impor- 
tance of light effects and other mechanical matters, not to mention a knowledge 
of exploitation and the public at large—the exhibitor has always under-esti- 
mated the importance of the units and the specialized knowledge and experience 
that.go into the making of a successful producing concern. 

Producing motion pictures is a specific and difficult art. It calls for organi- 
zation and development along many new avenues of thought; it requires a 
capable scenario department for the selection of material and for the prepara- 
tion of it, when it is secured, to the needs of the stars and in accordance with the 
desires of the public; for a staff of directors that can take that material and 
transfuse life and reality into it; for a list of players, all of whom represent 
dramatic ability, but each of whom must possess a certain individuality to in- 
vest the whole scheme of their work with variety (one of the most essential 
factors in continuously pleasing the public). All this means organization and 
constant improvement. It means years of experience. I can safely say that it 
required six years of constant effort and unending labor to bring the organiza- 
tion of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation to the state of efficiency it has 
now reached, and it will take twice as long to duplicate this record, for the 
reason that the raw materials, both physical and personal, were at our disposal 
with which to fashion this machine, in a greater degree than they could now 
be available to any other unit in the industry, existent or future. 

Have all the producers and distributors adhered to the important principle 
of specialization in their chosen fields? If they had, the following could never 
have been possible. 

A certain star attains great eminence and a powerful public following. She 
is worth a hundred times the salary of an equally famous stage star, because of 
the peculiar mechanism of the photoplay which permits her to crowd a hundred 
theatres simultaneously instead of only one. She has a contract, which eventu- 
ally expires. The producer with whom she has been identified for years, who 
has proudly and gladly watched her progress and has assisted that progress as 
much as possible, wishes to renew that contract, with a substantial addition as 
a tribute to her augmented popularity and greater ability—gained under the ex- 
cellent producing conditions with which he has surrounded her. A group of ex- 
hibditors joined on a cooperative basis offers her a bigger sum. The producer 
cannot ignore his investment in that star, his efforts of years, his associates and 
their interests—he is compelled to offer still more for the contract which he 
could have obtained without the counter-offer for far less. 

WHO PAYS? THE EXHIBITOR! 

The producer wishes to pay this star, as he does every other star, in ac- 
cordance with her box-office value. He wishes her to have all the money that 
can be derived from the theatres, provided that there remains a profit for the 
exhibitors. He knows that as a basic principle of human nature, the more money 
she receives for her services, the greater incentive she will have for more de- 
voted effort. But he does not wish to pay her a sum based upon inflated box- 
office values, even if they are inflated by the exhibitors themselves through their 
producing competition, because it creates an artificial and unhealthy condition 
for the whole industry, including the producer, the exhibitor, and even the star 
in question. 

This situation, in which retailers deliberately and systematically arrange to 
pay more for the product they have to buy than they would normally have to 
pay, has no parallel in all the annals of business, and is unequalled in any other 
industry in the world. The exhibitors are not only creating their own compe- 
tition by contesting the plans and policies of established producing companies, 
but they are directly paying the cost of this competition in the form of higher 
rentals. And the worst of it is that the cost of this destructive and futile prac- 
tice is paid not alone by the few exhibitors responsible for the condition, but by 
every other exhibitor in the country. Certain exhibitors who feel that they can 
pay less for pictures by joining together in affiliation of exhibitors are right 
in one part of their theory—they will pay less for pictures—but they will obtain 
poorer pictures. If all the exhibitors paying $50 a day for pictures decide they 
will not pay more than $25 a day, they will get pictures just half as good as those 
they are receiving today. Can’t you see that this result must follow? 
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If the producer makes a picture that he knows will take in altogether $190,- 
000.it is certain that he is not going to spend $125,000 to make it; even if the 
type of subject requires that amount, or a greater sum, for adequate treatment. 
This inevitably means deterioration of quality, and therefore retrogression of 
the entire industry. If the exhibitor, therefore, who can afford to pay more for 
pictures than the price he would like to pay, faces this fact and is content to 
accept a less quality for lessymoney, he may and can have his desire fulfilled al- 
most immediately, and he may even make more money temporarily by such a 
change. I am prepared to go even this far in order to frankly face his view; 
but will he retain his present public and attract a new following to his theatre 
if he does not show better and better pictures all the time? This statement is 
not unsupported by actual fact. Take the history of the industry—look back 
upon the producing concerns who started out with a very promising producing 
program, with ambitions to produce an excellent quality of pictures, and many 
of whom indeed actually produced excellent pictures in the early stages of their 
existence. The exhibitors began cutting their rentals, and the quality of the 
pictures begari to drop just as quickly and as surely. The high salaried tech- 
nical experts were discharged; men of lesser ability replaced them—and trade- 
marks that bade fair to challenge the world’s attention as representative of a 
high quality product, deteriorated, and*in many cases have become a joke in the 
trade and to the public. 

It is not necessary for me to mention names to establish that fact. Every 
exhibitor in the country will think immediately of at least three concerns that 
entered the business under very auspicious conditions and with a high quality 
product to present to the trade. The exhibitors have driven these concerns 
to the minor positions they occupy today, only because they recognized their 
power to obtain that product for less money. They paid less and they got less. 
Not only did they lose in this respect, but they deprived themselves of a much 
bigger benefit by destroying a producing competition that would have exerted 
a much larger influence upon their business by creating a stimulus for better 
quality that only ‘serious competition can make certain. 

Cheap pictures aré more easily made than good pictures because they do 
not require the same amount of heart-breaking thought and energy, aside from 
the difference in money, but a series of cheap pictares today in the majority 
of theatres throughout the country would kill the industry more quickly than it 
would have been killed five years ago but for the advent of better pictures, for 
the reason that the public now is more discriminating than it was then, and 
would, therefore, tire of the cheaper product far more quickly and permanently. 

Upon what does the future of the motion picture industry depend? Upon 
the man-power and woman-power engaged in it. Do you recall what Andrew 
Carnegie said when he was queried as to which he would rather lose—his organi- 
zation or his plants? He replied that he would rather lose his plants ten times 
than lose a single part of his organization, for without the latter the plants 
would be idle, but with it he could build his plants again in a year. 

Drawing a little analogy, when the Famous Players studio burned down on 
September 11, 1914, the company could not have proceeded to rehabilitation if 
it’did not have the lovalty of a splendid organization with special abilities. Such 
an organization develops only from the principle of specialization. Every man 
knew the part he was to play in any emergency and was equipped to perform 
it with speed and accuracy. The fact that this organization was equipped so 
perfectly and manned so well made it possible for us to keep on the supply 
of pictures to exhibitors without a moment’s interruption, thereby protecting 
him from loss or even inconvenience. This was a direct manifestation of the 
power of good to the exhibitor himself in supporting fully the plans and pol- 
icies of reputable producing companies. Such results are built only upon con- 
centrated efforts. Upon the men and women, the boys and girls, in the studios, 
theatres, exchanges and executive offices of producing and distributing com- 
panies, depend whatever greater glories are yet to crown the motion picture art. 

Let them grow and develop in one sphere of activity, let them become ex- 
perts, specialists. Do not let them scatter their energies and distribute their tal- 
ents over so wide a field as to have no weight in any one. This appeal extends 
to the leaders as well as the followers, to the chiefs as well as the subordinates, 
engaged in whatsoever branch of the industry. Let us coordinate all our work, 
producing, distributing, exhibiting, to the best of our mutual interests—which all 
the better elements of the trade are now trying to do—but let us avoid such a 
close unification that the exhibitor becomes wholly or partly a producer, or the 
producer, slightly or extensively an exhibitor. 

For then it will be nobody’s business! 

Another important defect in the present relations between exhibitors and 
producers emanates from a tendency on the part of exhibitors in certain cities 
throughout the country to dominate the business of exhibitors in smaller sur- 
rounding communities, creating for themselves an artificial power over these 
smaller exhibitors, and in this manner limiting their choice of subjects. Already 
there have been evidences of dictation tc the smaller exhibitcrs as to which pic- 
tures they should or should not be permitted to procure. I have always been 
unalterably opposed to this dictatorship because it is bound to limit the natural 
growth and independence of the smaller exhibitor and therefore hinder the ad- 
vance of the entire industry. If the business is to progress it must advance 
upon the basis of free and unhampered selection of product for exhibitors, 
large and small, and the exhibitors alone can cure this evil by a resolute refusal 
to be drawn into any allied booking scheme, even if the results promised are 
of temporary benefit to themselves. It is only the man who looks ahead who 
will be in the business a few years hence, and all temporary profits should be 
measured by what his status in the trade will be months after that profit has 
been made and spent. 

I see it today as clearly as I saw the need for better pictures in 1912 that if 
the producer and exhibitor do not coordinate their interests and permit full and 
unlimited activity in their own spheres, the industry will drift into the same 
chaotic condition out of which it emerged only in recent years. 

If exhibitors establish or rent studios for the production of pictures, the 
producers will have to build theatres, not in order to rebuke the exhibitors, but 
for the simple reason that that will be the only means open to them to protect 
their producing investments. Such a condition would result in ruinous competi- 
tion in both branches of the industry—but the producer would have the advan- 
tage because he would already have the goods to sell, and the ability and expe- 
rience to make the better pictures. 

I_hope the. situation never develops to such a peint. Soe dees Ove 
else who has analyzed the business and looks forward to a brighter future for 
it. Every branch of the motion picture business is big enough, at present and for 
future growth, without seeking new worlds to conquer. There are only a few 
men in each generation who are possessed of inordinate ambition, and it is a 
curious fact that invariably they fail. Let the motion picture industry, which 
has become a symbol to the world of Twentieth Century industrial organiza- 
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DIRECTOR SUES PRODUCER. 


Harry Revier has started a_ suit 
against Carle E. Cariton for $2,250.  Re- 
vier is a director and produced the 
“En L’Air” picture for Carlton at the 
Wharton plant, Ithaca, N. Y. In the 
picture Bert Hall, the aviator, and 
Edith Day (“Going Up”) are co- 
starred. Carlton claims to be personal 
representative for Miss Day, and the 


program at the Liberty states Cohan 


& Harris are presenting her with his 
permission. 
Revier alleges Carlton withheld the 


amount sued for from the salary that 
he was to have received for directing 
the picture while the company was at 
Ithaca. 

Goldsmith & Rosenthal 
senting Revier. 


are repre- 


The Universal is about to inaugurate 
an advertising plan whereby the pro- 
ducing organization will share with 
the exhibitor the cost of advertising 
its product in the daily papers that 
carry motion picture departments. The 
plan was conceived by Tarkington 
Baker, last week appointed general 
publicity representative of the Uni- 
versal and given free rein to work out 
his plan with the exhibitors. 

Mr. Baker is to leave within the next 
week for a trip across the continent 
visiting the. exhibitors and the Uni- 
versal exchanges and outling the plan 
to them. The scheme entails the mak- 
ing of the film salesmen of the various 
exchanges publicity men for Universal 
films for the territory that they cover. 
That will mean when covering a town 
for sales they will also visit the local 
papers. 

The theory on which the plan is 
based is that which is in vogue in the 
legitimate field where the visiting at- 
traction at the theatre shares pro rata 
with the local manager on the cost of 
the daily paper advertising. 

Heretofore the plan of the produc- 
ing companies has been to conduct a 
national advertising campaign to drive 
home a trade. mark in-the minds of 
the public, etc. The Universal is not 
going into the bill posting angle as 
yet. 

Baker is also to inaugurate a special 
picture service to the picture editors 
of the papers. For this purpose he is 
going to Los Angeles to install a new 
method of publicity at Universal City. 
He is particularly qualified to handle 
this end because of the success that 
he achieved with the motion picture 
department which he inaugurated on 
the “Indianapolis Star,” which now 
carries the biggest picture department 
both in news and advertising in the 
Middle West. The rest of the papers 
of the Scheaffer string between Chi- 
cago and Louisville, of which the 
“Star” is @ unit, are also to inaugurate 
departments ot a like nature in the 
near future. 


“‘Good-Bye Bill” is the title of a comedy re- 
cently acquired by Famous Players in which 
Shirley Mason, Ernest Truax and J. Herbert 
Frank will appear. The scenario is being writ- 
ten by John Emerson and Anita Loos. 
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DISTRIBUTORS CONFERRING. 


_ The old saying that “everything is 
lor the best” is exemplified in the shut- 
ting down of the film industry for four 
weeks on account of the epidemic. 

[t ha result din getting the distrib- 


wtors together ie the f ‘ , 
utors together for the first time where 


ao ee : 
willing to listen to a series of 
discussions on the practicability of 


all are 


amalagamating their respective distri- 

butions and refraining from competing 
7 

with one another for stars, thereby 

increasing the cost of service to ex- 

hehitane esrs + be 13° a1 

Hivitors Witnou 5 uinw them any 


larger profits. 

Adolph Zukor thus far fails to see 
any advantage to Paramount-Artcraft 
by entering a distribution amalgama- 
tion, but is willing to be “shown.” 
William Fox, heretofore refraining 
from even considering an alliance with 
anybody, is now understood to be giv- 
ing “an ear” to the plan, with all of 
the others not only amenable but anx- 
ious to devise some scheme to reduce 
the cost of distribution. 

At the present time the average cost 
of distributing pictures is 30 per cent. 
It has been figured out that by a mu- 
tual alliance this can be reduced to 
approximately 12 per cent. 

Several other conservation ideas are 
to be worked out in addition to reduc- 
ing the cost of distribution, such as 
limiting the output to give all the pro- 
ductions a wider field of distribution, 
the combining of producing units in a 
smaller number of studios, subletting 
of actors under contract when they are 
idle, ete. 

There is some talk tending to the 
formation of a commission body of 
producers along the lines of the Na- 
tional Commission in baseball to regu- 
late the salaries of the stars and to 
prevent the bidding for the service of 
picture favorites by members of the 
organization. When a star is under 
contract to one member of the or- 
ganization and another member wishes 
to secure the services of the player, a 

It is claimed that the big increase in 
salaries is due entirely to competition 
in recent years. Up to the time Chap- 
lin was signed»by Mutual, Mary Pick- 
ford had a drawitig account of $4,000 
a week, which Artcraft was forced to 
increase to $10,000. Should the First 
National engage her for $250,000 a pic- 
ture every other star of consequence 
may demand more money. 

The First National, according to 
members of the industry, occupies an 
anomalous position in competing for 
Miss Pickford at increased salary. The 
Strand people, who are interested in 
the New York franchise of the First 
National, and are on the directorate, 
this year asked for a reduction on the 
service price of Pickford releases on 
the ground they couldn’t afford to pay 
Paramount’s figure. Yet they do not 
appear to object to secure her for their 
own organization at more money. 

The enforced four weeks’ shut down 
due to the epidemic has taught the pro- 
ducing companies to insert another 
clause in all contracts providing for 
such a contingency in the future. 





vr 


tion, which within the span of a few years has taken its place among the 
old and foremost industries of the world, which has begome one of the greatest 
blessings to humanity andan agency of yet unguessed value to future genera- 
tions—let this industry be™free of such disturbers! 

Let it not be said when the full history of fhe motion picture art is written 
that its glory was blighted and its radiance dimmed by a would-be Caesar or 
Napoleon, who in destroying himself destroyed also the spirit and will of the 


constructive workers of the industry. 


I appeal to all those who have sought the motion picture as a life-work, and 
who have found in the world of the studio, the exchange or the theatre an an- 


swer to the ambitions within their hearts calling for expression. 


I appeal to 


them to protect their worlds from invasion—not that they might go on making 
more money, but that they might expand their abilities and increase their ef- 
ficiency the better to contribute to the motion picture’s greatness. 


“WHAT BRANCH OF THE BUSINESS ARE. YOLL.IN2” 


“WHAT IS YOUR FUTURE?” 


“WILL YOU HAVE A STUDIO OR A THEATRE?” 


As surely as there is 


a natural law of compensation, as surely as there ts an trre- 


sistible impulse for self-preservation, as surely.as there is a point beyond which com- 
petition becomes an evil instead of a benefit, so surely, if you want both, will you have 
neither. : : 
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$3,000,000 PROFITS—ONE PICTURE 


(Reproduction of this article is forbidden without consent.) 


Much has been written from time to time about the huge profits made by 
motion pictures, but a brief resume of the promotion of “The Birth of a Nation,” 
by far the most successful of all photoplays, may place it in the lead of all. 

The picture was started with a capital of $40,000, furnished by H. E. Aitken 


(then president of the Mutual Film Corporation). 
made it became necessary to levy an assessment of $20,000. 
Griffith said he could go no further without more money. 


Before much progress was 
Director David W. 
W. H. Clune, of Los 


Angeles, was induced to invest $10,000, and then $5,000 again. 
More and more money was necessary_as the picture proceeded to comple- 


tion. 


A man named Wynpenny, proprietor of the Globe Dairy Lunch Room in 


Los Angeles, was persuaded to put in $3,000, another named Hampton (who 
had the Ford automobile agency in Pasadena) $5,000, and a Mrs. Granger in- 


vested $5,000. 
profit of about 400 per cent.) 


(Mrs. Granger later, by the advice of her attorney, sold out at a 
In addition several of Griffith’s employes, having 


the utmost faith in him, put in their savings—part anyway, and when they 
wanted to go still further with him he refused to permit them to risk all they 


had. 


sidered enormous. - 


The picture, completed, cost about $110,000, which in those, days was con- 


Aithough the scenario rights could have been purchased outright from’ the 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, a deal was made for it on a royalty basis. 

The idea of charging $2 admission originated with Aiken while at luncheon 
one day with Griffith and J. W. McCarthy, general manager of the enterprise 
When the picture opened at the Liberty Theatre, New York, the boxes and a 
few orchestra seats were set aside at that price, but after the opening night the 
schedule was changed to include all of the orchestra and a portion of the bal- 


cony at the $2 scale. 


The Liberty was rented in the spring for $1,250 a week and remained there 
for six months on that basis, after which the picture voluntarily increased the 


rental to $2,500 a week. 
proximately $450,000. 


. It ran at the Liberty for 44 weeks to a total of ap- 
From the opening night it played to capacity until the 


hot weather, dropped off dyring the summer and went back to capacity in Sep- 


tember, playing to $13,000 a week. 


At the Illinois, Chicago, and Tremont, Boston. th 
‘ , S5Y; ’ ’ e $1,250 weekl reatal 
price was charged, permitting ample leeway to exploit the picture iran those 


centres. 


Up to date the picture has made $3,000,000 and the stock has paid its investors 


over 800 per cent. 





DISCUSS LOCKWOOD’S DEATH. 


The Metro executives were confer- 
ring during the week over the death 
of Harold Lockwood, their bright film 
Star, and the advisability of sending 
out for general release Lockwoou’s 
latest completed picture, “Pals First.” 
Metro did not seem to be exactly cer- 
tain of the ethics in the matter, where 
the star of a film passes away before 
it is generally released, although “Pals 
First” was shown at the Broadway, 
“New York, two or three weeks ago, be- 
fore Mr. Lockwood was taken ill. 


At the time of his sickness Mr. 
Lockwood was making “The Yellow 
Dove,” another Metro feature, which 


represents to the firm at this time 
$75,000, it is reported, with Metro hav- 
ing insured Lockwood for $25,000 on 
account of it. The conference also 
deliberated over the “Dove” picture. 

Local film people agreed Lockwood's 
sad death was a severe blow to Metro 
as a releasing institution. Personally 
popular in the profession, Harold 
Lockwood as a film star, in certain 
sections of this country was claimed 
to have bcon arpeiees by no other 
niaie stur-of the sereen. In-Austraha 
Lockwood led all picture stars at the 
box office, with no exceptions 

The Metro executive offices were 
closed Tuesday, the. entire staff attend- 
ing the funeral. 


TRADE PAPERS GRIEVE. 


At the Associated Motion Picture 
Advertisers’ Association meeting last 
week a committee was appointed to 
report on the attitude of some of the 
film trade papers with regard to the 
cessation of all trade paper advertis- 
ing for four weeks, owing to the epi- 
demic. The committee will report to 
the main body and action will be taken 
on certain publications that refused 
to accept the temporary cancellation 
of advertising contracts, some going 
so far as to publish copy furnished 
them before the notice of cancella- 
tion. 

A report was around this week that 
one of the trade papers had made a 
demand for immediate payment of its 
outstanding advertising accounts with 
the standard film concerns that were 
its regular patrons. 

One or two of the publications ap- 
peared to take the temporary loss of 
the advertising very much to heart, 
one paper in particular grieving via 
a page announcement. 

Nathan. at Symphony. 

Al Nathan, former manager of the 
Broadway, and _ recently connected 
with the Holman Theatre, Montreal, 
is now manager of the Symphony at 
Broadway and 95th street. 


ROOSEVELT FILM FINISHED. 


The feature picture of the early life 
of Colonel Roosevelt, in the making 
under the direction of William Nigh 
for McClure, has been completed and 
is being cut. 

The picture will be marketed imme- 
diately after the present ban on the 
releasing of productions is removed. 


A. M. P. A. ELECTION 


The annual election of officers of the 
Associated Motion Picture Advertisers 
was held Oct. 17. The sole ticket was 
unanimously elected. P. A. Parson 
(Pathe) is president; Jerome Beatty 
(Paramount), vice-president; Allan 
Rock (Affiliated), secretary; Paul Gu- 
lick (Universal), treasurer. The latter 
two re-elected. 


The Board of Governors are Ar- 
thur James (Metro), Paul Lazarus 
(Vitagraph), John C. Flinn (Para- 


mount), Edward Rosenbaum, Jr. 
(Fox) and Chas. W. Barrell: 

Thé election was held at Rector’s. 
Saturday night the new officers were 
inducted into office at a dinner at 
Moquins. ; 

The new membership committee of 
the organization consists of Julian M. 
Solomon (Paramount), chairman, and 
W. W. Lewis (Select) and Bert Adler. 


CHAPIN SUIT SETTLED. 

Frederic Chapin’s suit against the 
Star Company, publishers of the N. Y. 
“American,” was settled out of court 
last week. 

Chapin, a scenario writer, sold the 
script of “The Sea Wolf” to the Para- 
gon, which in turn sold the production 
rights to the International. The lat- 
ter, for publicity purposes, had the 
picture novelized,, running the novel 
version of the film in three editions of 
the Sunday American. Chapin sued 
for $5,000 for the novelization rights. 

Chapin’s counsel, O’Brien, Malevin- 
sky & Driscoll, settled the case for 
their client. 


Chaplins, Charlie and Syd, Not Apart. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 23. 

Charles and Syd Chaplin have not 
come to the parting of the way as re- 
ports have had it. On the other hand, 
the brothers are on the very closest 
terms. 

The comedian made a statement to 
that effect this week. “Syd and I are 
very close,” he said. “The reports that 
we have split or will split are untrue. 
Syd still is handling my business af- 
fairs, and will continue to do so.” 


Big Price for Free Lance Story. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 23. 
H. H. Van Loan is said to have re- 
ceived the biggest price of any free 
lance writer this season for his scen- 
ario of “An American Ace,” bought by 
Vitagraph for Earle Williams. 
Mr. Van Loan is at present turning 
out another original story, for Dorothy 
Dalton. Bas 


——> -_—— 


_ Brunton Studio. 


OFFICIAL SIGN REMOVED. 


Universal is making a multiple reel 
feature entitled “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” purporting to show the in- 
dustrial activities of our Government 
in aid of the war. 

In working up publicity for the fea- 
ture they telegraphed Washington, 
apprising the Labor Department of 
their activities. In response to the 
wire David K. Niles, chief of the Film 
Division of the Department of Labor, 
came to New York, visited Universal, 
and, after a conference, permission was 
given to put up a sign reading: “U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Film Division, produc- 
ing ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning,’ 
Harry Levey, Deputy. 

It is understood the Committee on 
Public Information, Division of Films, 
heard of it and, recalling the protest 
by U. against the method of distribu- 
tion of the Division of Film’s pictures, 
registered an objection to Secretary of 
Labor Wilson. In any event Chief 
Niles is reported to have written a 
letter to U. withdrawing official sup- 
port. 

The sign has been removed. 





OWEN MOORE RECOVERING. 


Owen Moore, escorted by his phys- 
ician and nurses, walked around the 
grounds last Sunday of the West- 
chester hotel, where he has been con- 
fined for three weeks with pneumonia, 
resulting from influenza. 

It was the first time-since Mr. Moore 
became ill he could leavéeshis room. At 
one period of his sickness his condi- 
tion was particularly grave. 


NEW BLUEBIRD STAR. 

Priscilla Dean is the latest Bluebird 
to be added to the Universal list which 
now contains Monroe Salisbury, Car- 
mel Meyers, Ruth Clifford, Edith Rob- 
erts and Violet Mersereau. 

Monroe Salisbury signed a new con- 
ad for a year with the Bluebird last 
week. 


MACAULEY CO. STARTING. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 23. 

The C. R. Macauley Producing Com- 
pany, which has a contract to make a 
big propaganda film, will begin shoot- 
ing Oct. 27. 

Macauley, famous New York car- 
toonist, has been active in the Liberty 
Loan campaign here. He drew a series 
of patriotic cartoons and went up in 
an aeroplane and dropped copies of 
them to the people of the surrounding 
country. 


NEW COAST CO. 
Los Angeles, Oct. 23. 
A new’ company with a new star has 
been launched here. The company is 
Mission Productions, and the star is 
Gloria Joy. Sherwood MacDonald is 
to direct. Productions will be made at 
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THE ACME OF VERSATILITY 


To purchase a pho- 
nograph is a sound 
investment. 


) BILLY 
» BEARD 


“The Party from 
the South” 
Principal Comedian 
Al. G. Field’s Minstrels 
Hastern Rep., 
PETE MACK 


Western BON AGENOY 





Oct. 21—Shea’s, Buffalo 
“ 28—Shea’s, Toronto 
Nov. 4—Open 


Week Nov. 11, open on the Orpheum 
Circuit at Milwaukee until week May 4 
at New Orleans. 


JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 


DIRECTION 


NORMAN JEFFERIES 








HELLO, 
JACK COOK! 


Send me some late music 


12 Rue d’Aguesseau 


Sorry old pal Lieut. Paulding messed 
things up. 


EDWARD MARSHALL 


Merci beaucoup. 


9 more weeks of the Keith time 
to follow; and then for the 
Orpheum time, Jan. 5. 


PAUZ and MAE 


NOLAN 


Booked by those two famous 
Philadeiphia Agents: 


NORMAN JEFFERIES 
FRANK DONNELLY 


ROXY 
LA ROCCA 


Wizard of the Harp 


Had a great time in America 
this summer. - 





; Care of 
e% F RAWSON 
"ey { and 
3 CLARE 














IN FLEW ENZA 


Chris. No tle VARIETY has raised the price 
from 10 to 15 

Bob. Our “‘mat naa nust be ¢ | 
Chris.—And I thi our act is out of ay 
ar “esha I know a lot of people who can’t 
‘see”’ 

Chris. -It will improve a whole lot wit 


Bob.—That’s what kills most folks ian ‘some 
acts). 
Chris.—-My gal’s a big towner 


Bob.—-What’s ‘er name? Sue Sity? 

Chris.-_Have you been talking about my girl? 

Bob.—-No, with ‘“‘her.’’ 

Chris.—-Some of the wild ones call me the 1918 
Sultan. 

Bob.—You mean in Sultan. 


IT’S ALL A FAKE 


KNAPP and CORNALLA 


BEEHLER & JACOBS, Chicago 
ROSE & CURTIS, New York 























AUBREY 


py RICH 











FRED DUPREZ 


Representatives: 
American: 
SAM BAERWITZ 
1493 Broadway, 
New Yerk. 


European: 
JUERIAN WYLIE 
5, Lisle 8t., 
London, W. C., 2. 











FRANCIS 


teaFo2-E5E, AND 


WILSON 


IN A VARIETY OF DOINGS 
BOOKED sOLID 
Direction, SAMUEL BAERWITZ 





DOLLY 


GREY 


BERT 


BYRON 


PAT CASEY’S PET ACT 





GIBSON AND HALL 


Loew Direction 
Circuit. MARK LEVY 


“THE FLEW” 


Has stopped: Acts 
from 
Playing Benefits 
and Clubs for awhile 
so its efforts were 
Not in Vain. 


I THINK 


the disease originated in 
Staten Island 

as most of the Patients 
die inside of 


3 DAYS 


Batteries for today’s Game 


OE. o cces skids kaeenhecas Pitching 

Spanish * OE Swevenesans Catching 

SEXTON AND FARRELL 
Moss Direction 


Circuit. MARK LEVY 








JOHN P. HANSEN 


presents 


JACK LEMLEY ax co. 


“A NIGHT IN JUNE” 


A MUSICAL FANTASY 
A Breath from the Land of Dreams 


Direction, HUGHES and SMITH | 














Pauline Saxon 


SI 
PERKINS’ 
KID 





BRENDEL ~» BERT 


“Waiting for Her” 


Direction, H. BART McHUGH 














JACK 
MARLEY 


MAKING THE WORLD 
SAFE FOR AGENTS 





THE 


3 zs 
ARLEY'S 


Geom fin 
Bae ager 


Se RLEY, 
EASTERW 
CHAS - BORWHAUP 7, 

















STOP: MANAGERS AND |. 


AGENTS STOP 


This is the act you are 
looking for. 


Can hold any spot on 
any bill. 


A hit now on the Coast. 


RECKLESS 
DUO 


FRANK RECKLIESS, Manager 
Direction, EARL & YATES, Chicago 











DALE 
BURCH 


118-POILU-118 


Now speaking on why he was “discharged 
from the military service. 


ALF. T. WILTCN 
Sole Representative for this French Soldier 





JOSIE O’MEERS 


The Dainty English Wire Artiste 


Direction, M. S. BENTHAM 

















ZUHN 
DREIS. 


BOOKED SOLID 
40 WEEKS BLANKET CONTRACT 
LOEW and PANTAGES 


Direction, IRVING COOPER 


“DS Defy Competition” 


Little Jerry 


The smallest man with the biggest voice 
3u Handrville Direction, I. Kaufman 





OSAKI and TAKI 


in a Difficult Routine of 
Aerial Gymnastics 


Direction, FRED BRANT 




















BLANCHE ALFRED 


and her SYMPHONY GIRLS, assisted by 


“GERANT” Conductor 


Featuring the RAINBOW GIRL 
In Novelty Dances 


Direction, HARRY SHEA 











BRICK. : CARRIR 


HENRY and ADELAIDE 


Original Novelty Introducing 
change in dancing. 


Opening Pantages Circuit—Oct, 30th 
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The Most Elaborate Single Act Ever Presented 
in the History of the Theatre 


A Fabulous Investiture of Scenic and Electrical Effects 


Sensational 
Novel Stupendous | 


THE INIMITABLE 


GERTRUDE |, 
HOFFMANN 


Vaudeville’s Greatest Versatile Genius 
te, 

















A Series of Dances and Impersonations with 
Special Stage Settings and 
AUGMENTED ORCHESTRA 








Under Direction of MAX HOFFMANN 


The Press of New York P AL ACE 
is unanimous in declaring 9 








Miss Hoffmann’s individual 
cing mectcave a’ | NEW YORK, THIS WEEK 
ing and entertaining as her 9 

r ctions. 


(OCTOBER 21) 


Representative, ARTHUR KLEIN 





















































